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“(ohe Business of Business 


In Winning, the War 


*« 
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Baker, Murray & Imbrie == 
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E purpose to help this 

VV nation to victory by 
working out conscien- 

tiously the two-fold obligation 
which we conceive to have 
been placed in our keeping dur- 
ing the war. 
Although committed to a double 
service (to ourselves and to our 
Government) the end is a single 
one—a victorious peace. Our 
Government must draw upon 
this nation for vast sums of money 
in the furtherance of its military 
program. And it is our high duty, 
we believe, to maintain the 


_ wealth-producing activities of our 


business at top level if we are to 
placetheearningswhich we create 
at the disposal of our country. 


We expect to have to conduct 
our business under difficulties— 
but we intend to utilize strength 
and thought enough to offset 
whatever restrictions our Govern- 
ment may deem necessary to im- 
pose. Industrial America is a great 
iron breast wherefrom our Army 
and Navy musttake its sustenance. 
Likewise is this same bosom the 
nourisher of commerce, for it sup- 
plies many of those goods which 
are bought and sold for profit. 

For our part we shall be glad and 
willing to forego our accustomed abun- 


dance if our fighting men may thereby 
be better munitioned and equipped. 


Manufacturing and transportation 
embargoes may have to be faced: 
unforeseen interruptions in business 
routine may ensue: merchandise may 
become higher and scarcer in some 
lines: war taxes may be laid more 
heavily on us. No matter. Wein- 
tend to go ahead with the throttle 
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wide open, bringing to bear all the ex- 
tra margin of brains and energy con- 
tained in our organization so that the 
people we serve may have as much 
of our strength to depend upon as we 
can keep mustered in their interests. 

We are going to keep our business 
health. Our United States MUST 
have it as much as strong, sturdy, 
fighting men. We are going to keep 
our business health in spite of hard- 
ship—just as the soldier keeps his under 
the roughest conditions of living. 

Go ahead, Government! Give busi- 
ness as much elbow room as you can 
in order that you may demand the 
more from it, whether in work, sacri- 
fice or supporting sentiment. 

Go ahead, Government! We shall 
not complain of the war rigors that 
touch our own private enterprise if 
only you are better served and your 
success hastened. 

Go ahead, Government! Draw 
upon the PRACTICAL PATRIOT- 
ISM of business. This country is not 
breaking down. It is shifting the ap- 
plication of its activities—that is all. 

Stand up on your toes, everybody. 
Look up! Speed up! Let's keep on 
doing, doing, doing! In spite of politics, 
criticisms, pulling and hauling, we are 
for the war as a nation because we 
carry in our minds the clean, clear 
conviction that we are justly at arms. 
Then let’s pusk on, push on! 

Dream for us, dreamers, of the 
world-fraternity that shall come with 
peace! 

Idealize for us, idealists, the deep, vast 
issues for which we pour out our blood! 

But don’t forget business—business, 
the sinewy, patient, plugging, bread- 
winner for Uncle Sam’s big fighting 
family at sea and in France. 

Business wants to help. It knows 
its part. It knows that to work faith- 
fully and aggressively with one hand 
and to give without stint to our nation 
with the other is the business of busi- 
ness in winning the war. 
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Go Over The Top 


with the 


AMERICAN GAME PROTECTIVE ASSOCIATION 


and the 
Leading Sportsmen’s Magazines 


In Their Fight To Keep The Market Hunter 
Out Of Our Game Covers 





market hunter back in the game covers, on the plea that the food situation justifies such 
action. 


Snare | commercial interests are engaged in a nation-wide campaign to put the 


The American Game Protective Association, the sportsmen’s national organization, in com- 
pany with the country’s leading Sportsmen’s Publications, is prepared to fight these profiteer- 
ing patriots to the last ditch. 


Sportsmen, rally round the flag! You know what market hunting did to game in the old 
days and what the non-sale-of-game-laws have accomplished. Those days will return, if the 
skulking food profiteer, hiding behind the false plea that “the food problem justifies it,” is 
not opposed by the organized strength of the Sportsmen and the Sportsmen’s Press. 


How many times have you read of big movements like this in the campaign for MORE 
GAME with the thought that you would like to do your bit? 


Don’t hesitate any longer. The way is provided in the coupon at the bottom of this page. 


The Sportsmen’s Publications listed below each carry a special department edited by this 
Association in the interest of the More Game Movement. 


You can make a substantial saving on a subscription to any of these splendid magazines, 
and at the same time give a big push to tte MORE GAME MOVEMENT, if you take ad- 
vantage of the opportunity offered to become both a subscriber and a member of the American 
Game Protective Association. 
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WOOLWORTH BUILDING, NEW YORK CITY 
Gentlemen: 
I enclose a check for $................ to cover dues of $1 and subscription to the magazine checked below for one year beginning (at 
once) (at the expiration of my present subscription). 
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FISHING will do for YOU what 
the Army does for the Recruit 


In bait casting, fly casting, or almost any kind of fishing, you get the same exercise of the muscles 
of the side, back, abdomen, legs, arms and neck that you get in the Army and Navy “setting up” exercises. 
You also get the outdoor life. The air is always clearer and more wholesome—less dust and smoke 


when you are out on the water. 


Eat Fish 


and save meat and 
wheat. Catch your 
own fish. Make your 
vacation patriotic. 
Grow healthy out of 
doors while you are 
saving food. 



























and 


MEEK uz Grass REELS 


Any fisherman who knows fine 
reels knows that there are no others 
as fine as Meek. No one will even 
argue the question. Men are 
known by their fine dogs, fine 
horses, fine guns, fine cars—and by 
their Meek Reels. Prices $7.50 to 
$33.00. If your dealer cannot sup- 
ply you, you can buy direct from us 
at catalogue prices (plus 3% war tax). 


A few 1918 “Bristol” Art Calendars 
are left. Beautiful Philip R. Good- 
win subject. Sent only on receipt 
of 15 cents. 


You owe your country your best health and greatest efficiency. 























Steel Fishing Rods 


are the best known rods in the world. 
More fishermen use them, more 
praise them. They catch more fish 
than any otherrods. They have the 
right balance, strength, elasticity 
and convenience to make them 
favored above all other rods. 
Your sporting goods dealer 
will show you “Bristol” fly 
rods, trolling rods, bait cast- 
ing rods, adjustable teles- 
copic rods, silk wound De 
Luxe rods, muscallonge and 
tarpon rods—in fact a rod 
for any kind of fishing. 
They are all shown in the 


CATALOGUE 


MAILED FREE 


If your dealer doesn’t have 
what you want and doesn’t 
want to accommodate you, 
you can buy direct of the fac- 
tory at catalogue prices (plus 

a 3% war tax). 

The Horton Mfg. Co. 
81 Horton St. —_ Bristol, Conn. 
Pacific Coast Branch: Phil. B. Bekeart Co. 

717 Market Street. San Francisco Cal. 
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ITE fishing, when there 
are great schools of tuna 
running, is the swiftest, 


most exhilarating and 
thrilling sport possible for a fish- 
erman. It is vastly different from 
sword-fishing, which is a slow 
waiting game of suspense, then a 
few moments of terrible excite- 
ment and strain, then a long bat- 
tle of endurance. Tuna fishing 
has swift movement, variety, color. 
The kite lends a picturesqueness 
and possibilities not to be experi- 
enced in any other kind of 
angling. 

My first big day with the blue 
fins this summer of 1917 came 
about by accident. Captain Dan 
and I had run way off Avalon 
towards the mainland some twenty miles 
or more, and we were looking for 
swordfish. By one o’clock we were 
way off in the channel somewhere, out 
of sight of land, absolutely alone on that 
wide smooth blue sea, and manifestly off 
the track of swordfish. Not a fin had we 
seen. It looked like a blank day, as far 
as fish were concerned. To be alone out 
on the heaving Pacific, for a day, or for 
many days, could never be blank for me. 











I never, however, was particularly keen 
to hook a big swordfish late in the day. 
In common with other fishermen I have 
discovered that broadbill swordfish really 
do not wake up and get mad till after 
dark. 

We were three hours from Avalon, and 
I had about decided to tell Captain Dan 
to start in when I saw a long white line 
on the horizon. I called his attention to 
it. Dan said: “Albacore!” I studied the 





line for a few moments. Then 
I got up in front and took another 
long look. 


67 P°UNA!” I yelled. 

“Naw!” yelled Dan back to 
me. “Look at the Japs chasin’ 
over. It’s a big bunch of alba- 
core.” 

Several Jap boats had appeared, 
as if by magic, and were heading 
fast toward the growing line of 
white. 

“Well, Japs or no Japs, you beat 
it over there, and Iet’s see,” I re- 
plied. “I'll bet that’s a whale of 
a school of tuna. If you look 
long enough and hard enough 
you'll see.” 

Captain Dan threw the wheel 
over and straightaway got interested in 
that white line, which was enlarging to a 
wall. Then he took a look with the 
glasses. 

“Tuna!” he exclaimed. “Must be the 
big school that’s been seen several times.” 

“Of all the luck!” I replied. 

Dan looked at the slight ripple on the 
water and shook his head. 

“Wish we had more wind.” 

We were a couple of miles from the 
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A Strike 


white wall, and one of the Jap boats was 
closer than we were. Dan got busy with 
his kites while I watched and steered the 
boat. It certainly was fascinating to 
watch the approach of that moving, 
changing, growing wall of white water. 
A large school of tuna feeding along is 
a sight to make any fisherman’s nerves 
tingle. Presently I spied another school, 
way off to leeward, and gazing farther 
along the horizon I made out two more 
schools. I yelled this news to Dan and 
he got as excited as I was. 

I watched the Jap boat run up on the 
nearest school, and then turn round to 


leave it. The other boats sheered off. 
“cc AN, we're going to be out here 
alone with schools of feeding 


tuna all around!” I burst out ecstatically. 

“It’s comin’ to you!” replied Dan, his 
eyes flashing. I was struck then by the 
idea that Dan was excited, and that I 
had never before seen him that way. 
This fact added to my own excitement. 

“We're gettin’ close. ... Steer off a 
little. You see we’ve got to run by an’ 
come back against the wind... . Lord! 
but that’s a smashin’ school of tuna... . 
Look! See ’em leap! They’re all hun- 
dred pounders an’ over.” 

I did see the tuna jump, some of them 
going clear into the air, making the water 
spout high. A long low swell was run- 
ning, but there was not much breeze. The 
sea shone magnificently—dark—lowering 
—rippling in vast heaves. A flock of 


sheerwater ducks began to show behind: 





the white water. And as we 
drew closer they began their 
queer actions preliminary to 
flight. They have to run on 
the water to get a start be- 
fore they can fly. I could 
hear a steady pattering of 
their web feet. When they 
once got launched into the 
air they went like bullets. 
The tuna were churning 
the water into foam, driving 
the showers of anchovies be- 


fore them, like chaff before 
a storm. I saw millions of 
the little bait fish leaping 


everywhere between the wall 
of white spray and the tur- 
bulent green water. A steady 
roar, almost like the rapids 
of a river, proved the size 
and speed of the school of 
tuna; and the neavy crashes 
and thumps when the big 
fellows broke water played 
havoc with my nerves. 

We ran down beyond the 
school and turned the boat. 
Then Dan let out the kite. 
There was scarcely enough 
wind to fly it. But finally he 
got it up about two hundred 
yards. Next he tied the kite 
string a few feet above my 
leader. 

“Let out your bait now in 
a hurry,” he said. 





M« bait was a big flying- 
fish, and I let the line 
run off my reel. The kite 
stayed up pretty well. I let 
out perhaps two hundred 
yards of line. Then as Dan 
started the boat faster the 
kite caught the wind, sheered 
up, and swept my bait round 
on the water to a point op- 
posite me, so that my line 
was stretched. The flying- 
fish bait skimmed over the surface, and 
the slightest jerk of the rod sent the 
bait forward with a long leap, almost 
perfectly imitating the leap of a live fly- 
ing-fish. It just fascinated me to watch 
that bdit, and when I looked ahead to 
see the white tumbling wall of water and 
the big dark shapes in the spray I simply 
shook all over. 

The wonder of kite fishing is that a 
bait can be drawn in a marvelously life- 
like action right over a school of tuna, 
while the boat is far off. In the Pacific 
it is almost impossible to catch tuna by 
trolling as I have done in the Atlantic. 

We ran down on the school and then 
steered off to the right so as to run paral- 
lel with it. Before my bait had come 
anywhere near that white cauldron I had 
a heavy strike. But the hook did not 
hold. My bait reappeared on the surface 
cut in two pieces, with one piece high on 
the leader and one on the hook. A shock 
of disappointment impinged on the joy 
of that excitement. I began to wind in 
my line. 

“Don’t wind in!” yelled Dan. “Look 

. Jump your bait!—Jump your bait!” 


A LITTLE jerk of my rod jumped 
those two pieces of bait across yards 
of water. Then I saw the swift moving 
ridges under the surface, then the heavy 
swirls and splashes. At least four big 
tuna had swerved off the edge of the 
school to dive and smash at my broken 
bait. As one big bronze and silver tuna 
came clear out, my heart leaped and 


seemed to stand still. I gave the rod'a 
little jerk and out flew the bait. It ap- 
peared that on the instant a tuna would 
miss it, just as it left the water. A sound- 
ing splash—a gleam of blue in white! 
The ferocity of these Pacific tuna amazed 
me. Then two tuna at once hit that upper 
bait on the leader, and nearly pulled me 
overboard. When I skipped my bait 
again only the part on the hook remained. 
The largest tuna—over two hundred 
pounds I judged—rushed the bait, made 
a thundering surge, and missed it. Then 
before I could repeat the skipping act a 
smaller tuna smashed hard into the hook. 
He got it, for the surge pulled me half 
over. My line plunged, and the kite be- 
gan to lower. Then—like a _ shot—the 
tuna sped away. The reel smoked. What 
a magnificent run that was! He took near 
two hundred yards of line before he 
stopped. 

“Now you’re on!” called Dan, with a 
grin. “I'll run after him. We've got to 
save that kite. Keep a tight line.” 

While I attended to my task Dan ran 
down on the kite which was still bravely 
flying a few yards above the water. Dan 
caught the kite line, which, of course, had 
not yet broken from my line, and he cut 
it and rescued the kite while we were 
running. 

Then the battle was on. I think it was 
the first instance in my experience when 
I wanted to haul a fish right up to the 
boat. And the reason was that I found 
myself actually surrounded’-by four im- 
mense schools of feeding tuna. The Jap 
boats were now hull down in the distance. 
Captain Dan and I were alone amidst an 
ocean full of ravenous blue-fins. For a 
moment I wished for Boschen’s derrick 
and steam-winch kind of strength, so to 
get the tuna aboard and go after another 
one. In my right mind I would have 
been entirely happy. But those sound- 
ing splashes all around me, and the walls 
of tumbling white slowly receding, and 
the occasional gleam of a huge bronze 
and silver tuna, diving like a bursting 
shell—all these worked me to a pitch of 


excitement seldom experienced. Never 
had I pulled so hard on a fish! 
“Take it easy,” warned Dan. “One tuna 


in hand is worth two in the ocean. An’ 
you've sure got a hundred pounder there. 
Make sure of him first!” 


HIS tuna was heavy, swift, powerful 
and enduring. I had to fight myself 
as well as him, for always the presence 
of those thousands of tuna drove me to 
hurry. But for long I could not budge 
this tuna an inch. He stayed straight 
down under the boat and plugged until I 
thought both the rod and I would burst. 
At the end of fifty minutes he started off 
on another run, down and away from the 
boat. Like a streak the line slipped away. 
One hundred—two hundred—three hun- 
dred yards—over a thousand feet he took 
in one irresistible dash. Then he stopped, 
and I slowly began to pull him back. 
Very etudenites and heavy he came at 
first. Captain Dan shook his head du- 
biously. 
“Oh, he’s on yet,” I said, reassuringly. 
As I gathered in line the tuna came 
easier all the time, until I felt that I 
could pull him to the boat. The double 
line, the leader, then the dark-blue gleam 
of the tuna proved that he was beaten. 
He looked big to my magnifying eyes. 
He made a blue and silver circle in the 
water, and then a broad flash. At the 
gaff he did not cut up very roughly which 
fact surprised me. When he came over 
the side, a gleaming thick and beautiful 











body, round as a telegraph pole, and racy 
as a sixteen-inch cannon-shell, Captain 
Dan yelled out cheerily “He’s over a 
hundred all right—all right!” 

We tied him down on the stern. Not 
a kick left in him! Then on his glisten- 
ing body I saw a wide half circle of teeth 
marks. 

“Look there, Dan! A shark had hold 
of him. But he got away. That was 
what he did in that last grand run!” 

“Well, what do you know about that?” 
ejaculated Dan, as he studied the teeth 
marks. “Some shark!” 

“T wish he’d gotten away from me, too. 
He deserved to.” 

It rather took the pride out of me and 


likewise made me hate sharks all the 
more. 

“Now for another one,” said Dan, 
grimly. 


E got started again and headed for 

the schools of tuna, still near at 
hand. But we had bad luck with the 
kite. This kite flying takes a good deal 
of skill or knack. This time it would 
not rise. I became aware that Captain 
Dan was having his troubles. He dis- 
carded the flat kite for one of the box 
variety, and he broke the sticks trying 
to put it together. This made him hur- 
ried. And when he put another over- 
board and it took one dive into the water 
then he got mad. His language became 
scandalous. I preserved a grave de- 
meanor, but secretly I was tickled half 
to explosions. Tuna were all over the 
ocean and we could not get going right. 
Finally we did get a kite to stay up 
and a bait overboard. Before that bait 
got a hundred yards back I saw a ridge 
swell on the water, then a plunging 
splash. I felt a heavy pull and surely 
returned the compliment. In his first 
mad rush this tuna broke my line. The 
kite, of course, was lost. Captain Dan 
was worked up now and could see noth- 
ing but misfortune. He complained and 
grumbled while he put together another 
kite. We had more bad luck with this 
kite, lost it, recovered it, finally got it to 
fly with a bait overboard again. No 
sooner was my line out when a tuna 
struck. The hook tore out. We tried 
again. It took time to get the kite in 
and out again. There came a sousing 
splash after my bait—then another—and 
I jerked madly to recover the slack line 
caused by the kite. I hooked this tuna 


also. Also in his first rush he broke the 
line. I had on only the light drag. The 
line was new, but it was rotten. I 


changed rods. Then we began to have 
some real bad luck with the next kite, 
when tuna were actually splashing water 
into the -boat. Captain Dan began to 


rave. The kite would fly up, then fly 
down—biff! into the ocean. Dan cer- 
tainly acted like a demented man. I be- 


lieve he had not had such a chance to 
swear in a year. 


E went back to the first kite, the 

flat one, which strange to relate, 
soared up beautifully. We got out a 
bait. Then to our dismay the tuna were 
gone. The birds had settled. We roamed 
here and there until I located another 
white line. After half an hour’s run we 
got a good position behind the school 
so as to have the wind right for the kite. 
Then the tuna went down. We lost them. 
After a long while we saw birds cover- 
ing over a place, and running up to it we 
discovered a great dark ripple made by 
tuna under the surface, like a dark 
breeze on the water! I could see the 
bronze backs and the greenish-silver sides. 
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I had a strike, but the hook 
did not hold. The tuna went 
down. 

That seemed to be the last 
school in sight. But tuna ap- 
peared scattered all over the 
ocean. The hour was getting 
late and we headed for home, 
with the kite acting like a 
jumping-jack. On the way 
in I had two more strikes. 
No luck! Then we lost the 
last and only kite. It might 
have been made of gold 
judging from the way Cap- 
tain Dan raved. Never in 
my fishing days had I heard 
such anathemas on the luck, 
on wind and fish, and par- 
ticularly on kites that he 
swore must have been crazy. 
It was a hard and a bad day 
for Captain Dan. But I with 
my ten strikes, my two brok- 
en lines, my three tuna that 
pulled out the hook, and my 
big chunky round glistening 
fish on the stern, together 
with the thought of the ac- 
tion and color and beauty 
and loneliness of that won- 
derful day, I could not help 
but be exuberant. 





EXT day every boat in 
the bay went out after 
tuna, which exodus was due 
to the reports of the big 
schools Captain Dan and I 
had run into. I invited my 
colleague, Dr. Riggin, of the 
University of Pennsylvania. 
He had been out the day be- 
fore with Dr. Wiborn, who is 
called the “Lone Angler of 
Avalon” from his habit of 
roaming the seas alone. Dr. 
Riggin was an enthusiast, but 
a novice at the game. He 
had caught one tuna with 
Wiborn, a pretty good fish, and he had 
pulled it in pretty quickly. Now Dr. 
Riggin is a great broad-shouldered tre- 
mendously powerful man—he was once 
captain of a big-four varsity football 
team, and just such a man who would 
have no idea of his strength in relation 
to handling a rod. Wiborn had said to 
me: “If you don’t mind losing some 
tackle take Riggin out and hook him on.” 
So I decided that while I was entertaining 
my colleague that I would have some 
fun with him 
We left the dock at 6: 30, all enthusi- 
asm. Hope is perennial in a fisherman’s 
heart. We saw small tuna close to shore, 
but there was not enough wind to fly 
the kite. So we ran outside and soon 
met with more wind than we needed. It 
was a fine day and sea for tuna. A 
strong wind, however, made kite-work 
bothersome. We had to run before the 
wind and then had trouble in keeping 
the bait down. Sometimes it would soar 
so high that I might have been fishing for 
eagles. The kite line had to be tied fifty 
feet above my leader, and this insured, in 
case of a strike, a lot of slack line to 
overcome. We found the other boats, 
several of which were already flying tuna 
flags. We did not see any tuna feeding 
on the surface, but we knew they were 
striking. I insisted that my guest should 
catch the first fish and finally overruled 
his objections. And I said to him: 
“Now, Doctor, this rod is my best. It 
has already caught twenty-six marlin 
swordfish, one broadbill, and many tuna. 
So I prize it exceedingly. Remember 
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that it is a very light rod for a man of 
your great strength.” 

“Oh, indeed! Is that so? Yes, sure- 
ly, I'll be very careful,” he replied, some- 
what bewildered. 

As luck would have it we had not gone 
a quarter of a mile farther when there 
came a big splash behind his bait—an- 
other just as Captain Dan yelled—and 
then—souse! A tuna had the hook. 

I had purposely set a light drag on the 
reel, and Me Blue Fin ran about three 
hundred yards in his first rush. The reel 
screeched and the line smoked. Dr. Rig- 
gin was tremendously excited and elated. 
The light rod bent beautifully in a curve, 
and probably felt like a buggy-whip to 
my genial guest. 


oe ELL, we’re on!” said Captain 

Dan, cheerfully, as was his wont 
after a successful strike. “Handle him 
easy, Doctor. He looked like a whale to 
me. And you're pretty husky. Don’t 
bust any tackle.” 

Riggin slowly pumped the tuna back 
towards the boat, and took rather long to 
do it. That light drag could not hold 
the fish when he wagged his tail. Cap- 
tain Dan saw the line slip off the reel, 
when it should not have done so, and he 
put out a big hand to feel the drag. He 
meant, of course, to screw up the drag 
to where it ought to have been. But just 
then I punched him in the back with a 
gaff handle and made violent though si- 
lent motions for him not to do it, and 
that I would whack him over the head if 
he did. Finally Captain Dan got it 
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through his puzzled brain what I was up 
to, and with a broad grin he let go the 
reel. Dr. Riggin was absolutely uncon- 
scious of the dark plot. He hardly knew 
a reel from a carbureter, and so we had 
him at our mercy. ol 

Whereupon I sat down in one of Dan’s 
big leather chairs, behind Dr. Riggin’s 
back, and began to indulge myself in 
secret glee. 

“It bends so easy!” 
nodding at the rod. 
break it.” 

“Be careful, Doctor. Keep the tip up 
high, that’s all,” I replied. 

Captain Dan told the angler that he 
could pull without worrying, as we would 
warn him when the rod bent too peril- 
ously. As a matter of fact that Murphy 
rod would bend double, and Dan and I 
knew Riggin could not break it on a fair 
pull. But it bent so easily that it scared 
our busy angler He worked very slowly 
and carefully, and succeeded in getting 
in some line when the tuna wanted to 
come towards the boat. The tuna had 
no trouble in staying or going where he 
liked. He made some hard savage 
runs. Dr. Riggin got more desperately in 
earnest. He began to sweat. He lost his 
eye-glass. ‘His shirt began to work up out 
of his trousers. We encouraged him to 
work a little harder, but, of course, not 
bend the rod back too far. And he 
worked as hard as he ever worked on a 
football field. All to no purpose, except 
to tickle Captain Dan and me! For that 
tuna could not be gotten any way near 
the boat. Once or twice Dr. Riggin put 
a big thumb on the thumb pad, which 
action quickly held the line from slipping 
off the reel. But I cautioned him to be 
= about this, as he might break the 
ine. 

An hour of strenuous labor for Rig- 
gin and unqualified pleasure for me, and 
probably some little discomfort for the 
tuna, went by while Capt. Dan steered 
the boat, backed up on the fish, or chased 
him, or veered round. 

“He’s so—strong,” panted Dr. Riggin. 
“Why, that one—I caught—with Wiborn 
—took only twenty minutes. I can’t— 
budge this one.” 

“Sometimes we hook a sick tuna,” I 
explained. “Yours with Wiborn must 
have been sick.” 

“There was some fellow who fought a 
tuna for seventeen hours—an’ then had 
to go to bed for two days,” added Capt. 
Dan. “Hang on, Doctor. He may be a 
whopper.” 


shouted Riggin, 
“I'm afraid I'll 


HUS we encouraged Riggin and dis- 
mayed him by turns, and kept him 
working a little harder all the time. Only 
a man of his physical prowess could ever 
have duplicated that performance. He 
never let up for a single instant, and at 
the end of two hours he was a sight. His 
fighting blood had long since been roused 
and now he was going to beat that tuna 
or die. Some of his remarks, earlier in 
the game were very innocert and funny, 
and some of his later ones were also 
funny, but cannot be chonicled here. 
At the end of two hours the tuna was 
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tired pulling out that light drag, and 
ready to surrender. But Dr. Riggin did 
not guess that. He was whistling as he 
tried to get his breath, laboring till the 
broad shoulders cracked. When at last 
his shirt came all out and began to climb 
up his back, then I reluctantly straight- 
ened my face and stepped forward. 

“Say, you can haul him in now,” I said, 
and I made a pretense of feeling the rod. 
What I actually did was to quickly screw 
up the drag on the reel. 

“He’s coming—easier,” grunted Riggin. 

We soon had the tuna on board, and 
he was a beauty of about eighty pounds. 
My guest was as pleased as a boy, and 
said he had never worked so hard in his 
life or had so much sport. He never 
guessed the job I put up on him, and 
will not know it until he reads this story. 
Almost it is a shame to let him know 
at all. 


HEN we set about the business of 

hooking another. Dr. Riggin vowed 
that he had enough for one day and 
would not take the rod again. In rather 
short order I caught seven tuna, averag- 
ing perhaps seventy pounds. Wonderful 
to relate, we caught them all on one kite. 
When we hooked a tuna and he had 
made his first big run, then Dan would 
head the boat for the lowering kite and 
Dr. Riggin, out on the bow, rescued it 
before it touched the water. 

“Dan, there doesn’t seem to be any 
big tuna,” I said. “Suppose I try tak- 
ing one of these seventy-pounders on 
light tackle.” 

The suggestion pleased Dan and inter- 
ested my guest. To catch a tuna over 
fifty pounds on light tackle is considered 
a rare and worthy feat. As a reward 
the Tuna Club gives the red _ button, 


which is the most coveted prize awarded _ 


by that famous organization. Very few 
have been earned. I had tried it many 
times without success. Here appeared 
the best opportunity I had ever had, and 
I regretted not thinking of it sooner. 

When we got the kite up again and a 
tuna plunged after my bait I could not 
resist the temptation to try to jerk it 
out of reach. It was great to see him 
plunge.. Once I skipped that bait fully 
twenty feet, yet he was there when it 
fell and he hit it with a smash. He 
broke the nine-thread line on the strike, 
before he could have felt the resistance 
of the rod. We lost that kite—our good 
one—and had to put out a box kite. 
Soon I had another splashing strike, 
hooked this fish, and broke loose from 
the kite. But on the very start of his 
run, with no drag set, he parted com- 
pany with my line. 


“If we can only get by the strike an’ 


that first run!” complained Dan. 

Next I lost a bait, and the Captain 
scolded me for trying to make the tuna 
break their necks. But that to me was 
the most thrilling kind of fun. Dr. Rig- 
gin agreed with me. And then I proved 
it to Dan. As we passed a floating bed 
of kelp, three or four tuna, all good 
sized, rushed my bait. The sea was 
rough, the wind blowing the kite fast, 


and so I was able to skip a bait out of 
reach of the voracious blue devils. They 
dived and plunged and leaped after that 
flying-fish. Twice a tuna hit it, but too 
late. I kept it skipping. Once it was in 
the air just at the crest of a whitecap, 
and a tuna, far too big for light tackle, 
went clear out in a beautiful leap. How 
racy, game, mad he looked!. His mouth 
was open, his tail quivered. He missed 
the bait and hit the wave square. The 
compact raised a loud flopping splash. 


¢¢ FTUMP it!—There’s another! Wow! 

He missed!—Jump it!” yelled Dr. 
Riggin. And Capt. Dan, warming to this 
new aspect of the sport I had discovered, 
began to yell also. I would probably 
have gone on teasing these hungry tuna 
all the rest of the afternoon, but one of 
them was too quick for me and he nailed 
the hook fast and hard. 

Whereupon I awoke to the achieve- 
ment I had set out to perform. The tuna 
sheered off, yet not hard enough to break 
the line. He ran far, however, and the 
kite slowly lowering, afforded some re- 
sistance to the line. We were all elated 
when the kite struck the water and my 
reel continued to sing, for that was proof 
the kite-line had broken. When the tuna 
ended that run without breaking anything 
I began to have hopes. I used the light 
drag, thumbed the pad carefully, was ab- 
solutely sure not to give him slack line, 
and never before used such keen judg- 
ment, quickness and dexterity in the 
handling of a fish. After I had pumped 
him back to within a couple of hundred 
feet of the boat I had more confidence 
in the line. And I trusted it more. He 
ran off and I brought him back. He 
made nine runs of this nature before he 
began to tire. Then I was sure of him. 
I worked harder. It is really wonderful 
what can be done with a nine-thread line. 
I was fully aware of the chances being 
against me. Still, what had been done at 
all, might be accomplished again. At 
forty-five minutes I had him under the 
boat, not very deep. I could tell by 
Dan’s actions that he was getting ready 
to gaff that tuna. 

Suddenly my rod jerked down. The 
tuna rushed. My line whizzed, and the 
water flew off my reel. Down—down— 
down he shot. All the nine hundred feet 
of nine-thread line went off, and many 
feet of the other. Capt. Dan shook his 
head. He did not like that deep rush. 
At last the tuna stopped. Little by little 
I recovered my line. It was hard work, 
with great danger of breaking tackle. 
But the fish seemed coming, a sodden 
weight. I was sure I had beaten him, 
and I peered into the blue water with 
eager eyes. The weight came easier. 
Dan reached over with the gaff and 
grasped the end of the slowly rising 
leader. Then my expectant thrills were 
frozen in my body by sight of a bloody 
tuna head sagging on my hook. The 
body of the fish was gone—had been 
bitten off by a huge shark. I was sick 
at the sight of that racy tuna head, 
gashed and cut off sheer. Sharks are 
the bane of tuna fishermen. 


A BIG GAME FEATURE FOR APRIL 








“The Call of the Cassiars” by W. N. Beach—you all know Billy Beach—well the yarn 
is one of those “regular” hunting stories. They got everything on the license—Fanning 
Sheep, Goat, Bear, Caribou, Moose—some game country that dear Cassiar! and you 
will enjoy hearing Billy tell about it; it’s the next best thing to being there yourself. 















































THE LORD’S DAY AND THE OUTDOORSMAN 


A FATHER was teaching his boy the art of baitcasting for 

bass one lovely morning in June on a placid Pennsylvania 
lake. There was no fresh meat in the larder, for these two ran 
their camp on the principle that if they weren’t men enough to 
catch their own meat in a wild country they had better go 
hungry. They had no fear of going hungry that morning, for 
the bass were there and they had the requisite skill to take 
them. I ask you, if, in the eyes of the whole world, clergy and 
laiety alike, that father could have been at a better occupation 
than teaching his boy the clean, wholesome life of the outdoors 
and the sports that give it zest and make it worth while? 
Presently a farmer strolled down to the water’s edge “I hain’t 
got anything against you two,” he drawled, “but it’s twenty- 
five dollars fine for each of you, fer fishin’ on Sunday!” 


HE father’s feelings had better be left to the imagination. 
To the boy it gave the uneasy feeling that all outdoor 
sport was somehow a thing against the law, that one indulged 
in it at a constant risk of trespassing some law and being 
arrested. Of course the fishing was stopped immediately and 
such explanations as were possible were offered to the hayseed. 
The father, a poor man in search of a little recreation from 
a hard week’s work, paid the fifty dollars, which he could ill 
afford, and, not only the pair went hungry for that day, but for 
many days after there was a scarcity of good food in that house- 
hold, for the fifty-dollar loss had to be made up somehow. 
Did not the people of the State of Pennsylvania rob that 
man, as truly as the poor pickpocket who might have stolen the 
same amount from a wealthy man when in need of bread? 
What justice was there in taking two weeks’ salary away from 
that head of a family, disgracing him in the eyes of his boy, 
all because he wished to spend a quiet Sunday on the water 
instead of possibly a riotous one at a picnic or a strenuous one 
on the tennis court (for their way to the rural justice led past 
a tennis court hopping with rich city vacationists indulging in 
that sport on the self-same sacred day). And he had not yet 
even caught a bass! Fifty dollars fine for casting a bait a few 
times out over the water! Man, it’s a travesty on the holy 
name of Justice! 


HAT same fall I saw a tired city clerk, out for a day in the 

hills with gun and dog, and away for once from the stifling 
grind of endless columns of figures, robbed of a week’s pay by 
the great State of New York because, forsooth, he was roam- 
ing the forests with gun in hand—on Sunday! The hiker who 
walked through the same hills on the same day was passed by 
unmolested, but the other arrested for a misdemeanor Any 
justice in that? What possible ear could hear or be offended 
by the muffled report of his gun if any game should jump to 
the dog? Wherein could he possibly break the peace of the 
Lord’s Day? 


Y father, who is as broad-minded and tolerant a clergyman 

as lives, has always held to the following maxim: First 

your duty to your Maker, attending service in His House— 
and then to harmless recreation and healthful play. It made 
no difference to him what the play was so long as no taint of 
sin lurked in it, his only objection to Sunday recreation was the 
tendency to forget the Lord altogether in the zest for recreation 


and so do oneself a very real harm by not giving grace to the 
higher needs of the soul. The Puritan idea was that the whole 
day was needed to the soul’s attention and the worship of the 
Maker, hence the very stern laws, which are still on the statute 
books to this day. In 1656, anyone who indulged in any sport 
or game whatsoever was condemned to death for his sin—a most 
presumptuous and stiff-necked attitude for any mere body of 
men to take, we might add. Who are we to take a life that the 
Lord himself gave, on any such pretext? 


HESE blue laws were modified to read that any person who 
indulged in hunting, fishing, playing games, horse racing, 
gaming or other public sports, commits a misdemeanor punish- 
able by fine, imprisonment, or both, and to this day the statute 
is unchanged. Now that we have a state constabulary, this law 
must be enforced, and it applies to the trout angler as well as 
to the hunter in the fall, and, for that matter, to the tennis 
player and the yacht racer. The constabulary say they will en- 
force it. If they would arrest the motorboatist on the Hudson, 
the salt-water angler going down for a Sunday on the banks, 
and the trotter on the speedway, speedily a howl would go up 
from an outraged populace; but the trouble is that these people 
will be winked at, while the angler and hunter, whose rights 
are equally as great under the law, will be rigidly dealt with. 
It is like the Jersey law on dogs—none allowed at large all 
over the state except in the hunting season, yet it is only en- 
forced against the dogs judged by the warden (who was never 
given these discretionary powers under the law) against gun 
dogs only, or those which in his judgment can be classed as 
gun dogs. 


B Neanecences laws are foolish, and they will work an incalculable 
harm if enforced. The general public will not help any; they 
will get off scot free, whether they play baseball or go out in 
motorboats and sailboats, or trot horses; it is only the angler 
who goes for a quiet day on the stream, or the gunner far down 
on the marshes of Great South Bay or deep in the forested hills, 
who will be molested. How in the name of reason these can 
offend or annoy churchgoers is hard to see. The town limit laws 
prevent any shooting near any church, and the game must be 
sought far from human habitations; the fish live in quiet lakes 
and streams far from human haunts, and the man who betakes 
himself there spends a better day close to Nature and at peace 
to commune with God in His own works than he who frets 
out a Sunday in town. Wherein is the difference between 
worshiping God alone in the open and worshiping Him amid 
a perspiring crowd of fellow men, many of them hypocrites, 
whose very presence is a profanation of the sanctuary they 
are in. 


a tolerance is a foundation stone of the Republic. 
‘We permit everyone to seek God in his own manner. Shall 
we, then, prohibit the outdoorsman from his desire to spend 
his Sabbath in the woods and on the streams, if there his re- 
ligious feelings have their best outlet? “Certainly not!” reply 
the clerics in one voice; “but let him leave his rod and gun 
behind.” Why? Because he is slaughtering God’s innocent 
creatures? Then let our clerical friend omit the Sunday roast 


(Continued on page 939) 
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TO SAVE THE BREEDING STOCK 
OF GAME FROM THE FOOD 
PROFITEERS 

EADING conservation organizations 
whose activities are national in scope 
have appointed a joint committee to wage 
a persistent, constructive campaign against 
the commercial dealer in game and the 
large hotels who are conducting a na- 
tion-wide propaganda designed to impair 
the conservation laws on the plea that the 
food supply problem justifies such action. 
A national conference which will con- 
sider the protection of wild life in its re- 
lation to the food supply has been called 
by the Joint Committee for March 4 
and 5. It will be held in connection with 
the Fourth National Conference of the 
American Game Protective Association. 
The following classes of representative 
organizations vitally interested in the pre- 
serving of the nation’s breeding stock of 
game have been invited to send delegates 
to the conference: 
1. All national life 
associations. 
2. All State 
3. All State sportsmen’s associations. 
4. All State fish and game commissions. 
5. All National agricultural societies. 
6. The United States Department of 
Agriculture, the United States Food Ad- 
ministration, the United States .Forestry 
Service, the Bureau of Biological Survey, 
and the Bureau of Fisheries. 
7. The agricultural schools of the 
country. 


wild protective 


Audubon societies. 


COM MITTEE IS REPRESENTATIVE 


The Joint Committee responsible for 
the conference came into being at a 
meeting called by the American Game 
Protective Association to consider the 


advisability of concerted action by con- 
servationists to oppose the insidious 
propaganda that is being so persistently 
carried on. The opinion was unanimous 
that a nation-wide campaign to combat 
those seeking to wipe out the breeding 
stock of game under the false plea of 
national necessity should be _ instituted 
forthwith, and the forthcoming confer- 
ence was decided upon as one of many 
measures designed to make the campaign 
effective. The personnel of the Joint Com- 
mittee, all of whose members attended the 
meeting and committed the organizations 
they represent to whole-hearted support 
of the campaign, follows: 

Ottomar H. VanNorden, chairman Long 
Island Wild Life Protective Association. 

George Bird Grinnell, Boone & Crockett 
Club. 

William T. Hornaday, 
Life Protective Fund. 

T. Gilbert Pearson, 


Permanent Wild 


National Associa- 


tion of Audubon Societies. 

William B. Greely, Camp Fire Club. 

H. B. Culver, New York Forest, Fish 
and Game League. 





William B. Boulton, American Game 
Protective Association. 

This committee will have complete 
charge of the forthcoming conference and 
of all activities in the national campaign 
to save our wild life from the designs of 
those who would imperil its existence. 


WHY SAVE THE GAME 


Those responsible for the movement de- 
scribed above feel that, with the country 
at war, it is the patriotic duty of every 
citizen to co-operate with the federal and 
State governments in their efforts to con- 
serve the food supply for ourselves and 
our allies. They point to the undoubted 
fact that the normal increase of our game 
mammals and birds is already being util- 
ized to the fullest extent campatible with 
preserving the species. They further main- 
tain that it is as much a national duty to 
safeguard the breeding stock of game as 
a source of continuing supply to the na- 
tion’s food store in the lean years ahead 
as it is to keep from annihilation other 
livestock, such as cattle and sheep. : 

Should the proposals that are so per- 
sistently being made at present carry, the 
country’s entire stock of game would 
probably be wiped out within two years. 
The game dealers, as in days gone by, 
would send their hired men into the 
covers with orders to shoot to the last 
individual and the product of their guns 
would go, not to the poor man but to the 
epicure who dines at expensive hotels and 
relishes his wild duck, quail and venison 
and is willing and able to pay war prices 
to satisfy his appetite. Furthermore, the 
entire stock of game in this country 
would hardly furnish a single meal to 
each citizen. 

The farmer has much at stake in this 
matter. With our game gone, the $3,500,- 
000 which sportsmen pay annually in 
hunting license fees would go too, and 
the viligant wardens who now keep down 
the depredations of aliens on our insect 
and weed-seed destroying birds could no 
longer be maintained. 


GAME IMPORTANT FOOD FACTOR 


For two decades devoted men and 
women singly and through organized ef- 
fort have made possible the accumulation 
of a breeding stock of game from which 
the annual toll that is taken plays no in- 
considerable part in the nation’s food sup- 
ply. In Vermont, for instance, the market 
value of deer killed annually is in excess 
of $50,000; in Pennsylvania this value for 
all game killed yearly exceeds $900,000. 
Every pound of this game releases an 
equivalent amount of beef, mutton, poultry 
and other flesh from consumption. 

Shall we kill the goose that lays the 
golden eggs. so long as the eggs suffice 
for our wieais: 

The man who would propose wiping out 
our breeding stock of cattle because food 


is scarce, would be considered mentally 
diseased, yet the proposal being made with 
regard to our game breeding stock is pre- 
cisely the same. Beef cattle consume grain 
in enormous quantity, yet game subsists 
for the most part on vegetable products 
that are useless or positively harmful to 
man. 


WHAT IS YOUR DUTY? 


What is your duty in this crisis, Mr. 
Sportsman, Mr. Bird Lover; Mr. Farmer? 

See or write your representatives in 
both state and federal legislatures and tell 
them you want all birds and all mammals 
protected just as they have been in the 
past. Do this at once, and have your local 
conservation club, society or whatever you 
may call it, adopt a resolution whose 
burden shall be, “no impairment of the 
wild life protective laws.” 

Every one interested in wild life is in- 
vited to the conference on March 4 and 5. 
Every state sportsmen’s association and 
Audubon society should send at least one 
delegate. Every state game commission 
should be represented. Write Mr. E. A. 
Quarles, 2271 Woolworth Building, for 
particulars. 

The office holders and legislators must 
be shown that the American people will 
sa no profiteering with their wild 
ife. 


TO STOP THE SALE OF GAME 
AT WASHINGTON 

PORTSMEN will applaud the action of 

Representative Graham of Illinois in 
introducing into Congress a bill which 
seeks to forbid the sale of game in the 
District of Columbia. They should not 
let their support end with applause, but 
rather should every one of them write his 
congressmen asking their support of the 
Graham bill. 

With the sale of game prohibited prac- 
tically throughout the country, it ill be- 
comes the National Capital to remain the 
one black spot on the map. 

Credit is due Mr. P. R. Bolton of New 
York City for untiring efforts to close the 
sale of game in the District. This Asso- 
ciation has also used its best endeavors 
for the past three years in the same direc- 
tion. 


FINLEY BARRELL GIVES EM- 
PHATIC ENDORSEMENT TO 
THE ASSOCIATION PUBLISH- 
ERS’ PLAN 

R. FINLEY BARRELL of Chicago, 

a wheel horse in the movement for 
the spread of sound principles of sports- 
manship, has sent the BuLLETIN emphatic 
endorsement of the plan whereby leading 
publishers’ magazines of the country join 
with the American Game Protective Asso- 
ciation in a mighty push for the “more 
game” movement. 
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Characteristically, he does not let the 
endorsement end with mere words; he 
sends a check covering his renewal mem- 
bership in this Association and a subscrip- 
tion for every one of the magazines who 
are parties to the new plan. He writes: 

“I think your scheme an excellent one, 
and that it should result in a great deal 
of good. I wish to subscribe for all of 
the magazines that are going to take up 
your work. As I already am a subscriber 
for FreLp AND STREAM and Outers Book- 
Recreation, I wish that you would send 
my subscription for one year for the 
magazines checked on the slip enclosed. 

“T enclose my check for $11 which in- 
cludes one year’s membership in the 
American Game Protective Association 
and the subscription price of the maga- 
zines checked on the slip enclosed. 

“Please have the magazines start with 
the January number, and send to Lake 
Forest, Ill.” 


CAN THIS — HELP 


At .L THOSE interested in sport should 
bear in mind that the American Game 
Protective Association stands ready at all 
times to aid in every possible way, with its 
force of trained men, all state fish and 
game commissions, sportsmen’s organiza- 
tions and sportsmen’s publications. There 
is in the files of this Association in- 
valuable information on almost all sub- 
jects relating to sport, protective laws, or- 
ganization of sportsmen, game breeding, 
game preserving and the various other 
major problems involved in the move- 
ment to secure more game. 

All this material, together with the serv- 
ices of the association’s force of experts, 
is to be had on application. 

The efforts of the American Game Pro- 
tective Association are directed primarily 
to the procuring of more game for the 
man who cannot afford a private preserve 
or an expensive club. 

Already in nearly every state of the 
Union this association has been called 
upon for aid by game commissioners, and 
this has been extended in various ways. 
For instance, in some states notorious and 
persistent violators of the game laws have 
been brought to justice; in several in- 
stances game laws of the states have been 
codified, state game farm sites have 
been located and the farms themselves 
equipped, furnished with game keepers 
and started in operation. In very many 
states, organizations of sportsmen have 
been effected, and, in a number of in- 
stances, seasons of neighboring states on 
non-migratory birds have been made uni- 
form, through the association’s efforts. 

Call on this association, if you want to 
do something in your state for the more 
game movement. 


READING MATTER IN THE 
TRENCHES 

O you want your brother sportsmen 

in the trenches to have the country’s 
leading sportsmen’s magazines to while 
away the intervals between active fight- 
ing in defense of you and yours? If so, 
send $1.00 or more at once to George M. 
Fayles, treasurer, American Sportsmen’s 
Magazine Fund, 2271 Woolworth Build- 
ing, New York City. A single dollar will 
afford entertainment during those dreary 
hours between active fighting to fully one 
hundred sportsmen soldiers. 

In a recent number of the Saturday 
Evening Post, Mr. Emerson Hough has 
this to say of the plan mapped out by 
Mr. George Shiras, 3rd, by which the 
sportsmen of America are offered the op- 
portunity of sending to our soldiers used 





or surplus and returned magazines de- 
voted to the out-of-doors: 

“Tt is figured that the unused surplus 
of the returned sporting publications runs 
more than 50,000 each month, and it is 
stated that publishers would be glad. to 
sell these at about the cost of the white 
paper which went into their manufacture. 

“It may readily be seen that $10 would 
supply about 2,000 readers; $1,000 mate- 
rial for 20,000 readers. Moreover, this 
out-of-doors literature is precisely what 
soldiers like to read. Magazines, tobacco 
and socks—these things are practical. 

“Mr. Shiras in his tentative literature 
regarding this enterprise, expresses the 
belief that the outdoor magazines of 
America are without superior anywhere, 
and says that it has been computed that 
seventy-five per cent of the Canadian 
troops are sportsmen, so that we may fig- 
ure almost as great a percentage in re- 
gard to the American enlistment. It is 
often said that the success of the pro- 
vincial volunteers from Canada—and who 
does not know the brilliant record of 
these men at the front?—has been due to 
their acquaintance with all phases of out- 
door life. Soldiering came natural to 
them. 

“A great many of us would have been 
at the front before this had it been pos- 
sible. The boys who are there now have 
taken our places. Not to support them, 
not to make, them comfortable and happy 
is a sort of treason in itself. Once more 
socks, tobacco and out-of-doors maga- 
zines—that would be a fair notion of 
good things.” 





HINSHAW AND LEGGE MAKE 
CONSERVATION LAW TERROR 
TO VIOLATORS 

R. E. C. HINSHAW, fish and game 

warden of Iowa, continues his rec- 
ord of successful prosecution of viola- 
tors of conservation laws, which has 
probably never been equalled in this coun- 
try. He has established the excellent 
custom of making a monthly report on 
the activities of his game wardens in the 
matter of prosecutions. The statement 
for November shows 231 convictions car- 
rying with them total fines and costs 
slightly in excess of $3,000. In addition, 
there were extensive seizures of illegal 
apparatus, such as seines, traps, pelts, etc. 

The excellence of Mr. Hinshaw’s work 
may be gathered by comparing it with the 
recent statement of prosecutions by an- 
other State, larger, more populous, and 
with greater warden forces, which has 
an enviable record for enforcement of 
its conservation laws. In that common- 
wealth during a three months’ period 
there were only twenty-eight more suc- 
cessful convictions than in Iowa during 
a period of one month. The fines col- 
lected on these amounted to approximate- 
ly $4,500 as compared with $3,000 in one 
month by Iowa. 

Mr. Llewellyn Legge, chief of the Di- 
vision of Fish and Game, New York Con- 
servation Commission, reports that 490 
out of 501 persons who were arrested for 
violation of the conservation laws in New 
York, in November, were fined a total of 
$7,700. During the month a force of 
twenty-two game protectors was sent into 
the Adirondacks with splendid results. 


There was an especially big haul of vio- 


lators of the buck law. 





WILD TURKEYS IN THE SE- 
QUOIA NATIONAL FOREST 
EVERAL years ago an attempt was 
made to locate wild turkeys in the Se- 

quoia National Forest. The experiment 
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has been only partly successful, as will 
appear from the following information 
sent the Bulletin by Mr. J. S. Hunter, 
assistant executive officer of the Fish and 
Game Commission of California: 

“At the present time the superintendent 
of the General Grant National Park states 
that wild turkeys are rare. We have no 
reason to believe that the attempt was 
successful. 

“For a period of three or four years, 
the Commission liberated several hundred 
wild turkeys. One plant made in San 
Diego county, from the Indians’ stand- 
point, was entirely successful, as they 
were able to include turkey on their bill- 
of-fare for as long as the birds lasted. 
Another lot of birds was liberated in the 
vicinity of Tassahara Springs, Monterey 
County. No turkeys at all are to be found 
in that section. This same report might 
be made of the eight or ten other plants 
that were made by the Commission. 

“The only one that has met with any 
degree of success was made in the west- 
ern part of Sonoma County, about fifteen 
miles north of Cazadero. When the writ- 
er was in this vicinity several months ago, 
the residents told him that there were in 
the neighborhood of 800 to 1,000 turkeys. 
We believe, however, that this is almost 
too optimistic.” 

Before arriving at a definite conclusion 
as to the possibility of planting turkey in 
this section, we should like to have fur- 
ther information as to the protection from 
poachers that it was possible to give the 
birds that were put out. 


NEW YORK’S lal OF VENI- 
N 


NS 

R. GEORGE D. PRATT in his ad- 

dress at the 1917 annual meeting in 
New York City, of the New York Forest, 
Fish and Game League, stated that incu- 
bators had been used successfully on two 
of the State game farms in breeding ring- 
neck pheasants. 

It was stated by Mr. Pratt that the 
Conservation Commission had used wom- 
en during the year in the planting of trees 
in its re-forestation work. 

Another interesting statement of the 
speaker was that it was estimated that 
there were 50,000 deer in the Adirondacks 
—hardly a venison meal for each person 
in New York. This fact is especially 
commended to the attention of those who 
propose the wholesale slaughter of the 
deer supply in New York “to aid in re- 
plenishing the food supply.” 

Many of Mr. Pratt’s hearers were sur- 
prised to learn that conservation work in 
New York was started as early as 1709. 

Following Mr. Pratt, Mr. Llewellyn 
Legge, chief of the Division of Fish and 
Game, stated that all of the heath hen 
placed on the New York State game farm 
at Shoreham, Long Island, in a three-acre 
enclosure of scrub-oak, had died, ap- 
parently having “gone light.” The birds 
were sent by the Massachusetts Commis- 
sioners on Fisheries and Game from the 
heath hen reservation at Martha’s Vine- 
yard, where the species, it may be, is 
making its last stand. A similar consign- 
ment was sent to Dr. J. C. Phillips, at 
Wenham, Massachusetts, in the hope that 
a new breeding colony might be started. 
Some of the birds sent Dr. Phillips died, 
although the experiment at his place was 
not as unfortunate as that at Shoreham. 

As Dr. Phillips has entered the service 
of the United States, he has sent his 
birds to Mr. Joshua Crane, who has 
placed them on his game preserve on No- 
Man’s Land. 

As stated in a recent issue of the 
Bulletin, the heath hen, which had in- 
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creased to such an extent as to seem to 
justify hopes that the species would be 
saved, is again gravely threatened, owing 
to a disastrous fire which swept its haunts 
on Martha’s Vineyard. ,. 


THINKS FEWER DEER WERE 
KILLED 

Thomas A. Sheridan, game protector 
of Saratoga County, New York, reports 
that fewer deer were killed in theAdiron- 
dacks this fall than ever before. He at- 
tributes this to scarcity of hunters and 
not to lack of game. He thinks the 
scarcity is due to the fact that so many 
young men have gone to war and that 
those left behind are too much engaged 
with werk to indulge in hunting. Ap- 
parently this country is approaching a 
situation in which Canada found herself 
some time since. 


THINKS IOWA CLOSED SEASON 
ON QUAIL A MISTAKE 
R. JAMES F. POWELL, publisher 
of the Courier, of Ottumwa, Iowa, 

sends the Bulletin the following comment 
on the action of the legislature of that 
State in over-riding the wishes of Chief 
Game Warden E. C. Hinshaw, which will 
be read by sportsmen in all quail sections 
with interest. The Bulletin recognizes 
the closed season as an effective instru- 
ment in wild life conservation, but, as it 
has frequently stated in the past, it be- 
lieves that this principle is sometimes 
mistakenly applied. Mr. Powell writes: 

“For several years past Iowa has had 
a quail law that allowed an open season 
from the first of November to the fif- 
teenth of December. Under this law the 
quail has multiplied in this State. Some 
birds were even found in the northern 
part of the State in the last two or three 
years. In practically every county there 
were men who took it upon themselves 
to furnish feed and gravel for the game 
warden to scatter for the birds when there 
was snow and sleet on the ground. The 
men who went out occasionally during 
the season were enemies of the market 
hunter and trapper, and helped the one 
game warden in the county to keep the 
market hunter scared. When they found 
a trap they immediately destroyed it. 

“But that is all changed now. Last 
year the Iowa legislature put a five years’ 
closed season on quail in this State. The 
men who have enjoyed a few days’ quail 
shooting in the open season in the past 
this fall did not have their guns out of 
the case, and the result is that the market 
hunter has had the field to himself. He 
goes out under pretense of shooting rab- 
bits and kills everything he wants to. He 
also has full sway for his traps. Many 
birds are being trapped and pot shot in 
Towa this winter because one game war- 
den in the county cannot stop it. In my 
opinion this close season is defeating the 
very end it sought to attain.” 


SPORTSMEN PATRIOTS OF GO- 
PHER CAMP FIRE CLUB 
CELEBRATE 
Mr. W. D. Griffith, secretary of the 
Gopher Camp Fire Club, of Hutchinson, 
Minnesota, an organization with a splen- 
did record of achievement, has sent the 
Bulletin a program of its recent “war 
meeting,” included in which was a sketch 
entitled “His Oath,” written by Mr. 
George E. Jacobson, a member of the 











club. There was a tableau composed of 
Red Cross nurses, Camp Fire girls and 
Boy Scouts, the latter under command of 
Mr. J. M. Eheim, president of the Gopher 
Club. A tidy sum was raised for the Red 
Cross, one item in this, $211.50 represent- 
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ing the price paid for a single mink skin 
sold at auction. 


SAVE NEW JERSEY’S SALT- 
WATER FISH! 


CONSERVATIONISTS look askance 
at the widely heralded recent an- 
nouncement in the New Jersey press that 
the legislature will be asked to remove 
all netting restrictions, with regard to 
salt-water fishes “in the interest of the 
food supply.” They are inclined to be- 
lieve that this is another attempt in the 
insidious campaign of the food profiteers 
to plunder the nation’s heritage of wild 
life in the sacred name of patriotism. 

Particularly disturbing in this connec- 

tion is the statement, apparently inspired, 
that the official powers in New Jersey are 
back of this movement. Can it be that 
the present administration in New Jersey 
believes that the great body of its citi- 
zenry will be deceived? We think it can 
be counted on confidently to see the 
“nigger in the wood pile”—the skulking 
food profiteer, nauseating in his greed, 
and his despicable attempted camouflage 
of “taking the fish in order to help solve 
the problem of the food supply.” 

Learning of the projected rape of the 
people’s store-house of wild food, the 
Bulletin addressed letters to the three 
men whom it thought best qualified to 
give an authoritative, unbiased opinion. 
They were: 

Ernest Napier, chairman of the Board 
of Fish and Game Commissioners of New 
Jersey, who has rendered his State inval- 
uable service for years past and has 
earned a reputation for devoted service 
to the people, without fear or favor. 

H. M. Smith, United States Commis- 
sioner of Fisheries, Washington, D. C. 

Dr. 
York Aquarium, New York City. 

Their replies leave no room for doubt 
as to where the citizens of New Jersey 
should stand, with regard to the pro- 
posed legislation to permit unrestricted 
seining and trapping of salt water fishes. 

Mr. Napier writes: 

“Such a measure at this time is en- 
tirely unnecessary, and will do more harm 
to the -work of years than can be re- 
paired in a quarter of a century. The 
New Jersey Fish and Game Commission 
will certainly oppose the proposed legis- 
lation to the utmost.” 

Director Smith, of the Bureau of Fsh- 
eries, U. S. Department of Commerce, 
writes : 

“In my opinion the repeal of fishery 
laws should be very carefully considered 
with regard to both immediate and future 
effects on the supply, and the State fish- 
ery authorities should concur in any leg- 
islation to this end. I have joined the 
Food Administration in the suggestion 
that restrictions on the taking of migra- 
tory sea fishes, such as blue fish and 
mackerel, over which man has little or 
no permanent influence, be waived in or- 
der that the food supply many be aug- 
mented in the emergency that now exists; 
but it is not my idea, and J am confident 
that it is not the intention or the desire 
of the Food Administration, to have any- 
thing done. that may permanently impov- 
erish or deplete the fishery resources. 
There are undoubtedly certain restric- 
tions, largely in the interests of line fish- 
ing, that may properly be temporarily 
waived, but the States should make sure 
that such action will not lead to serious 
abuses, and should throw proper safe- 
guards around the exercise of the fishing 
privileges.” 

Dr. C. H. Townsend, an authority on 


C. H. Townsend, director, New - 


fishes and director of the great New 
York Aquarium, writes the Bulletin: 

“I cannot approve of suggestions that 
unrestricted fishing be permitted as a war 
measure. There are certain coarse fishes 
in our fresh waters, such as carp, buffalo, 
and suckers, which might safely be taken 
under proper supervision. The supply of 
game fishes is nowhere large enough to 
amount to much as a food supply. In 
fact, they are in many States almost on 
the verge of extinction. This is due not 
only td persistent angling, but to unwise 
legislation and to extensive pollution of 
the waters. 

“I cannot see any harm in greater use 
of sea fishes during the period of the 
war, but such fish catching should be re- 
stricted to appliances used along the out- 
side ‘coast. If permitted in estuaries and 
bays which are the entrances to rivers, 
a great deal of damage could be done to 
anadromous fishes. 

Our supply of shad, striped bass and 
sturgeon on the Atlantic Coast, and of 
salmon on the Pacific Coast is limited. 
Unrestricted fishing operations might re- 
sult in permanent harm to such species. 
River herrings (alewives) are more 
abundant on this coast than other ana- 
dromous fishes, but they are easily cap- 
tured, and it would not be a difficult mat- 
ter to destroy many of the ‘runs’ of our 
smaller New England streams.” 

We are informed on apparently good 
authority that trout in New Jersey are 
seriously menaced through the passage 
by the last legislature of a law permitting 
netting of trout streams for carp and 
suckers. This measure was a poor and 
flimsy subterfuge to turn loose the fish 
hogs. At the hearings held on it, it was 
abundantly shown that carp and trout did 
not exist in the same stream and could 
not, and that suckers are necessary in 
trout streams as food for the trout. De- 
spite this fact, a majority of the legisla- 
ture voted for this assault on the State’s 
permanent stock of fish food, and, al- 
though fully warned, the governor ap- 
proved the measure. 

Having been so successful in their as- 
sault on one of the best species of fish in 
New Jersey’s inland waters, these worthy 
gentlemen have now apparently turned 
their attention to the salt water species. 

If anyone suggested, on the plea of 
helping the food supply, that all the cat- 
tle and sheep in New Jersey should be 
slaughtered in 1918, he would probably 
be sent to an insane asylum. The pro- 
posal with regard to New Jersey’s fish 
is exactly the same. 


PLEA FOR BASS IN WASHING- 
TON 


“During the last few years there has 
been an organized drive against black 
bass in Western Washington by the mar- 
ket salmon fishing industry,” writes Mr. 
Edward D. Hoag, of Seattle. 

“These people claim that the bass de- 
stroy the salmon fry. This may be true 
to a certain extent, but there are enough 
streams and rivers to keep up the salmon 
supply. 

“Two years ago the Seattle Fly and 
Bait Casting Club was organized to pro- 
tect the sportsmen against these people. 
Last year we planted several hundred 
thousand bass in Lake Washington. 
These fish were not raised in a hatchery, 
but were taken from Swan Lake. During 
this same year there were several million 
salmon hatched in the State hatchery, and 
these were planted in the different lakes 
and streams. This is but one sample of the 
way the State treats the sportsmen here.” 





























In the Mule Deer Country 
of Squaw Butte 





OR days, while we were fighting 
mosquitoes at Diamond, Doc had 
been entertaining me with descrip- 
tions of the beautiful Gorge where 
we were to camp in the mountains. Dur- 
ing the day, with the hot August sun 
beating down upon us as we trudged 
through the sage brush, I would hear se- 
ductive bits of talk about “snow banks 
above our cabin” and “Boy! such trout in 
that stream.” At night, as we got snug 
in our sleeping bags with a smoking sage 
brush fire near us to intimidate mos- 
quitoes, I would hear more of that “cabin 
near the trout stream” and “deer, grouse 
and trout at our door.” You know how 
such talk gets a fellow! Do you wonder 
that I became impatient to start for that 
“Paradise for tired people” that Doc was 
continually talking about? 
Finally the day arrived for the big 
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“Doc elected to carry the skin 
and head” 
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move, as it was some twenty miles 
from Diamond to the big gorge. It did 
not take us long to pack up grub and ar- 
range our outfit, as, in the thought of our 
mountain trip we were as frisky as two 
kids playing hookey. So it was on a 
Sunday morning that the mules were 
saddled and packed and when we first 
became acquainted with demure Jinny, the 
cutest donkey that ever grew long ears. 
I admit that Jinny appears to be of low 
caste; nevertheless she was the joy of 
our life for a couple of days. And pam. 
pered she was too, as that donkey packed 
just a few boxes of shells, some onions 
and a fishing rod. Doc remarked that 
considering the age and size of the onions 
it was a strong load at that. The trail 
from Diamond, along which we hurried 
the pack train, offers many beautiful vis- 
tas of that bold, rough country so typical 











*T was content 


trout also” 


of the great arid stretches of southeastern 


Oregon. There are broken, rocky buttes 
and plateaus, green irrigated valleys 
through which trout streams flow, and 


everywhere the far-reaching sage brush. 
Our mules were packed rather light, so 
we made good time, while Jinny amused 
us with her artics, as she was not tied to 
the pack train and could cavort as she 
pleased. At lunch time we ate our tinned 
beef and biscuit under a veteran juniper 
which must have been at least 500 years 
old. From this spot we had an imposing 
panorama of the broken country below us 
which stretched away for miles. At the 
spring Doc picked up 


to let him cook the 
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trail which led us to the edge 
of the big cafion, and as we ap- 
proached the jumping off place 
(as Doc called it), I ran ahead 
to have a look at the place which 
was going to be home for a few 
weeks, and this is what I saw. 


ROM where I stood the trail 

dropped abruptly 1,200 feet 
down the side of the most beau- 
tiful glaciated gorge I have ever 
seen, a gorge that in prehistoric 
times had been smoothed and 
rounded to a perfect U shape by 
glaciers. Towards the low 
country it seemed to sweep for 
miles, gradually broadening out 
fan shape. About two miles 
above it made a little curve and 
so brought into sharp relief 
Squaw Butte, with its pointed, 
pinnacle-like peak. It was near- 
ly five o’clock, and, although the 
afternoon sun still lighted the 
mountain top, in the gorge all 
was shadow, and in the strip of 
woods which bordered the trout 
stream far below, I could make 
out the cabin—our cabin. The 
entire scene suggested remote- 
ness, seclusion and absolute 
peacefulness. But it was no 
time for enjoying scenery as 
there was much to be done be- 
fore dark. Packs were rear- 
ranged and tightened for the 
abrupt descent, and with a shout 
and a shove we started down. 
It was hard work as the trail 
was steep and rocky and the 
mules slipped and _ stumbled, 
while Jinny persisted in getting 
in everybody’s way. As the pack 
train slowly descended into the cool shad- 
ows of the gorge and neared the cabin, 
Doc began shouting and yodeling so loud- 
ly that even phlegmatic Jinny looked 
around in wonder. Later Doc gravely in- 
formed me that he had been singing “The 
End of a Perfect Day.” Thus I entered 
my promised land. 


HE next two days were busy ones, as 
Doc and I settled down to our house- 
keeping. On the third day Doc had to 
return the pack train. As we turned out 
that morning it did not look like a prom- 
ising day, with the sky dark and over- 





cast. A few hours after Doc had dis- 
appeared over the top of the mountain it 
began to rain, then turned cold and soon 
the gorge was in the grip of a regular 
snow storm. As I piled up wood in the 
cabin, I thought of Doc on the mountain 
trying to follow a poorly marked trail. 
It snowed all day and I did little but sit 
on the stove and feed it wood in order to 
keep warm, as the cabin was apparently 
built for summer comfort judging by the 
size of the unchinked holes in it. But the 
sun came out the following day, and for 
three days I “watchfully waited” for Doc 
to return, and when he finally did return 
I learned “there was a reason.” On the 
day of the snowstorm he had lost the trail 
and had wandered around the mountain 
for five hours, finally discovering by acci- 
dent a sheep herder’s cabin where he had 
put up that night and had nearly frozen to 
death. From there the trail was well 
marked, and he was able on the next day 
to make port all right. 

With roll call complete at camp, de- 
lightful days of exploration followed. We 
acquired the gorge by right of conquest 
as we tramped every inch of it. Wild 
life of all kinds was abundant. Each 
morning we saw deer and cat tracks on 
the trail near camp. In a clump of 
aspens back of the cabin Doc discovered 
a brood of mountain quail, a mother with 
chicks which he said he had adopted and 
thereafter shooting was “prohibido” in the 
place. Sage grouse in flocks of hundreds 
were on the mountain above us and the 
trout were just waiting for our flies to 
drop in the stream in front of camp. At 
night horned owls uttered their lugubrious 
cries near the cabin, porcupines visited 
our front yard, while the little white 
footed mice kept our floor clean of 
crumbs and hence lived in plenty. 

One morning I decided to explore a 
pocket situated high up in the side of the 
gorge. It looked inviting. Huge snow- 
banks formed a border around the pocket 
like seats around an amphitheatre, while 
the binoculars showed grassy patches and 
slide rock below the snow, which gave 
way to an aspen thicket—an ideal place 
for deer. It was a stiff climb of 1,200 
feet to the place, but it was worth it, as 
the pocket had several surprises for me. 
I found that some years ago another 
camper had appreciated the beauty of that 
spot because there were signs of an old 
camp in the aspens. Approaching a large 

area of slide rock, I 





a beautifully worked 
Indian spear point, 
and this led us to 
talk of the old Indian 
days when the red 
men roamed through 
the mountains where 
now the white man is 
supreme. As we 
continued the jour- 
ney our eyes were 
constantly upon the 
top of the range 
ahead of us, and es- 
pecially on the big 
gorge, a huge gash 
in the side of the 
mountain where we 
were to camp, 7,000 
feet above sea level. 
Above the gorge I 
could see patches of 
snow which looked to 
be about the size of 
saucers, but Doc said 


they covered acres. 
It seemed to take 
hours to cross that 


last stretch of rocky 


“The 





mules were packed rather light” 


met with another sur- 
prise, as it proved to 
be the home of many 


conies, those queer 
little “rabbits” who 
prefer barren slide 


rock for their homes. 
I sat down on a big 
rock to get acquaint- 
ed with the conies, 
and to arouse their 
curiosity and bring 
them out of the rocks 
I began to make va- 
rious kinds of 
squeaks, trills and 
whistles which would 
have put a ventrilo- 
quist,to shame. Sud- 
denly from a thicket 
80 feet away there 
shot out a doe and 
large fawn who, ap- 
parently not enjoy- 
ing or understanding 
my concert, had de- 
cided to get out. Be- 
ing partially con- 
cealed by a_ small 
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aspen and with the wind favoring me, 
they could not locate me, and at my whis- 
tle they stopped. For a few seconds I had 
a nature picture de luxe as the doe and 
fawn stood outlined against a snowbank 
and vainly tried to find the source of all 
the noise. At my “Hello!” they were off 
like a shot. 

OMING back to camp that afternoon 

I met Doc, and he had also been ex- 
ploring, so we compared notes. He had 
seen a fine buck near Squaw Butte, so 
our expectations for good shooting were 
about to be realized. Up to this time the 
trout stream and our exploring had oc- 
cupied the time. Doc is some trout ex- 
pert. In fact, he admits it—and so do I, 
having seen him fish that stream in the 
gorge. Doc, after one successful try for 
trout, had .reported fish a plenty (which 
was no surprise of course), and upon my 
first visit to the 


Squaw Butte. Shortly afterward I left 
camp to take some pictures of my friends 
the conies—an operation which requires 
the patience of Job. About five o'clock 
I heard a rifle shot—just one shot. The 
single shot did not sound much like fresh 
venison to me. Returning to camp, I pre- 
pared supper, but Doc did not show up at 
six o’clock nor at seven, and it was some 
time after dark when I heard his familiar 
war-hoop up the trail. When he stepped 
into the light of the camp-fire there was 
a grin on his face and a suspicious look- 


ing bulge in his hunting coat pocket. *® 


Handing me said bulge he said just the 
two words—“a buck.” In a few minutes 
we were seated at the table and enjoying 
the first taste of venison at camp. He 
had gone several miles up the gorge until 
near Squaw Butte, and had then followed 
along the side of the cafion about a thou- 


tom of the gorge, but by the time we had 
reached the point where we had to climb, 
and climb straight up, the sun was hot, 
and Doc was kindly requested to shoot 
the next deer a little nearer sea-level. 
Doc had marked the deer with a handker- 
chief, and through the binoculars I could 
make out the white flag high above us. 
It looked at least a mile up there, and I 
know it seemed fully that far. When we 
finally arrived at the spot we were both 
puffing so that our praise of the beauti- 


ful buck came in mute but emphatic ges- 


tures. We soon had the skin and head 
skinned out and the meat cut up ready 
to be packed to camp three miles from 
home and no pack horse, so it had to go 
on one trip. Doc elected to carry the 
skin and head and some of the meat, 
while I was to pack as much meat as I 
could carry and the three guns. We 

loaded _ ourselves 





stream I had vis- 
ions of great 
strings of beau- 
ties, and so sal- 
lied forth high in 
spirit. But one 
trout fishing ex- 
pedition sufficed to 
exhaust my swear- 
ing vocabulary 
and end my hopes 
for a big string of 
fish. Such thick- 
ets to go through 
and fish through 
as there were 
along that stream 
could not be 
equaled _ = any- 
where! I expect 
Doc still chuckles 
when he thinks of 
those flies which 
I so neatly 
snagged in the 











to capacity, then 
down the steep 
slope we _ started, 
slipping, sliding, 
stumbling. I had 
a short view of 
Doc sliding on one 
ear as he finished 
the last steep slope 
in ten flat, a wild 
vision of feet, 
legs and deer-skin 
all mixed up. Ex- 
hausted, we rested 
near the trout 
stream at the bot- 
tom of the gorge 
before starting 
the long way 
home. As_ we 
trudged along the 
trail in the hot 
August sun it was 
definitely decided 
that Doc was to 
shoot no more 








trees along that 
brook or when he 
thinks of my fer- 
vent cussing as a 
nice fat trout would get free and go 
“splash” into the water again. That 
morning, after landing a few nice ones, 
I gave it up; our stock of artificial 
flies was too small to permit of my 
——— tree snagging and thereafter 

was content to let Doc not only catch 
trout when needed, but also cook them; 
and he was a master of both operations. 


HE first buck to decorate our camp 

was secured almost too easily. It 
made us too confident. True, we knew 
deer were plentiful around Squaw Butte, 
but it seemed so simple—securing our first 
venison. Doc left camp one afternoon 
about three o’clock with the .32-40, saying 
that he was going to take a hike up to 


“He was requested to shoot the next deer a little nearer sea level” 


sand feet above the bottom. Here were 
delightful grassy patches under the shelf 
rock, and it was in one of these patches 
that he ran across the buck feeding. The 
buck was high above him and he had to 
make a long shot, as there was little or no 
cover to enable one to stalk. But a well- 
placed shot from the .32-40 did the busi- 
ness and the buck very obligingly rolled 
down the steep slope almost to where Doc 
stood. 


“THE sun had not yet entered the gorge 
when we left our warm sleeping bags 
the next morning to go after the buck. 
It looked like a job to finish before the 
sun got very high. The frost was still 
upon the trail as we walked along the bot- 


bucks unless they 
were first driven 
near our. cabin 
door. The human packhorse stunts that 
we were then performing quite settled 
any arguments. 

Is there anything more comforting than 
a camp with a well filled larder? After 
the meat arrived our cabin took on the 
appearance of wealth and affluence with 
the bags of venison jerky strung across 
the ceiling. The days followed each 
other all too quickly, days when more 
venison was brought into camp, days of 
adventure and not soon forgotten. I 
suppose there are more trout in those 
holes from which Doc took the big ones. I 
suppose there are new broods of quail in 
the aspens behind the camp, and more 
bucks ranging the grassy meadows. And 
are we going back? Ask Doc! 





Good outdoor fiction is the hardest of all to get. 


see no error—is a harder task than any of the “literary” magazines have to face. 


Stream has done the impossible. 


now, and will keep right on doing so. 


FICTION FOR APRIL 
To find trained authors who can write a real short 
story in a fishing or hunting setting, yet have the details technically correct—so we outdoorsmen will 


But Field and 


Honest, weren’t those stories, illustrated by a regular magazine artist, 
Hy Watson, as good as any you ever read? And we’ve been running them monthly for nearly a year 


Next month Clarence Mulford, the famous author of the “‘ Hopa- 


long Cassidy ” series, will be with us with a corking cow country tale, ‘‘The Invasion.” Don’t miss it ! 





The Girl 
- with 


the 


Turquoise 


Kiyes 


By 
Horace 


Kephart 


E met so abruptly at a hidden 
fork of the road that I started 
in my saddle. Under the tall 
trees grew a thicket of laurel 


and leucothoe that no eye could pierce. 
From a byway behind it emerged a gentle- 
man riding a mettlesc .e black mare. He 
was a fine giant of a man, whose face I 
took for a passport. 

We were headed in the same direction, 
and in a moment were riding side by side. 

laughed at my own unwariness. 

“Our horses almost touched noses be- 
fore I saw you. Capital place for an 
ambuscade,” I observed, waving my 
switch at the jungle on either side. 

He returned my smile. “Travelers on 
this mountainside are few and far be- 
tween. I dare say there has been a blue 
moon or two since any stranger ven- 
tured so far up Panther Creek.” 

“Are strangers unwelcome in these 
mountains ?” 

“N—no; but the roads discourage 


“I certainly have seen better roads.” 

“You will soon see worse. This one 
turns up yonder ridge, and it is impas- 
sable for wagons beyond the bend.” 

“How do the mountaineers get to mar- 
ket ?” 

“Few of them ever see a market. The 
storekeeper at The Forks drags his goods 
from this point in a little sled hitched to 
a steer.” 

“Summer and winter?” 

“Summer and winter.” 

“How strangely isolated these people 
are! I presume some of them have never 
been out to the railroad.” 

“There are old folks on Panther Creek 
who have never been ten miles from 
home. They have never seen a well, a 
sewing machine, a two-story house, a 
railroad, a church, or a negro. They will 
call you a ‘furriner,’ simply because you 
are from beyond the mountains. The 
only native of this country who ever 
heard of Europe referred to it as ‘the 
other world.’” 

“IT did not suppose that such people ex- 
isted in America.” 

“They are the least known of all Am- 
ericans. Yet there are several millions 
of them in the Southern mountains, and 
most of them are genuine sons and daugh- 
ters of the Revolution. Their ancestors 
came into the wilderness a century ago, 
and the stock has stuck here ever since.” 


“An _ interesting re- 
gion, this heart of the 
Appalachians. Here, I 
am told, stands the last 
great hardwood forest 
of America, and here 
linger the last of our 
real backwoodsmen.” 

“Linger is the word. 
These Carolina moun- 
taineers are two or three 
centuries behind the 
times, and don’t know 
it. They have not yet 
reached the era of the 
stage coach and canal 
boat. Yet they are by 
no means a stupid peo- 
ple; they are cut o 
from the world, and be- 
lated—that’s all.” 

“Such as I have seen 
are a_ wild-looking lot, 
like what we read of the 
Scotch Highlanders of 
the olden time. Do they 
improve on _ acquaint- 
ance ?” 

“You will never get 
really acquainted with 
them. They are a pecu- 
liar, a very peculiar peo- 
ple.” 
“This is my first trip 
into the Smokies. Do 
you know where Squire 
Whitlock lives? I am 
to spend the night with 
him.” 

“So am I. Glad to 
have your company. 
Whitlock lives on the 
Main Long Big Flats 
Branch at the edge of 
Huggins’s Hell.” 

“Saints preserve us! 
Who invented such 
names ?” 

“The mountaineers — 
they are nothing if not 
original. Through the 
Big Flats run two forks 
of Panther Creek, the 
Long and the Short. 
The Long Fork has 
three branches which are 
known as the Nigh, the 
Main, and the Fur Long 
Big Flats Branch. Hug- 
gins’s Hell is a great 
laurel thicket in which 
one of the early settlers 
was lost until he nearly 
starved to death.” 
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In the next hour of climbing and de- lather. At the foot of a ridge the black 
scending we covered a distance of scant mare scented water and broke into an 
three miles. Our horses were in a eager trot. Presently we came to a 
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brook that poured across the road from 
a dark and heavily wooded gulch. 

The mare plunged her muzzle deep into 
the sparkling stream. Then she withdrew 
it quickly, as if astonished, whisked her 
nose contemptuously over the surface, 
and refused to drink. My own nag 
gulped greedily at first, but soon ceased, 
and hung a stupidly dejected head. 
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“Hello!” I ex- 
claimed. “Is this sul- 
phur, or—what?” 

A queer look came 
into my companion’s 
face. He checked a 
rising exclamation, and 
peered intently into the 

thicket on the upstream side. I was puz- 
zled, first by the incident, then by his de- 
meanor; but I held my peace. 

“There is better water beyond,” he sim- 
ply announced. 

We rode a few hundred yards to an- 
other brook. Here the animals drank 
until we had to check them. 

My chance acquaintance seemed to be 
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debating inwardly 

some matter of 

grave _ concern. 

Finally he turned 

to me with a non- 

chalance that I 

felt was assumed. 

“T have business 
with a man in 
yonder woods,” he 
announced. “There 
is no trail that a 
horse can follow. 
Will you be kind 
enough to lead my 
mare to Whit- 
lock’s? You can’t 
miss his house, for 
it is the first one 
you will come to 
on this road. I 

S! will cross afoot 
by a short-cut and 
rejoin you this 
evening.” 

This was sud- 
den and mysteri- 
ous. Plainly the 
man must have 
seen astonishment 
written on my 
face. Yet he of- 
fered no explana- 
tion, and I could 
not very well re- 
fuse. Was he not 
entrusting a valu- 
able horse to me, 
a stranger, in a 
wild land? 

“As you say?” I 
replied. “What 
name shall I give 
Squire Whitlock 
for you?” 

“Blake, of 
Asheville. He 
knows me, and it 
will be all right.” 

As Blake swung 
from the saddle 
his coat flew open, 
revealing for an 
instant the butt of 
a service revolver 
under his left 
armpit. Without 
further word he 
gave me the bri- 
dle-rein, slapped 
his mare on the 
rump, parted the 
bushes, and dis- 
appeared. 

rode away 
with my head 
bent in quandary. 

“This is no com- 

mon man,” I re- 

flected. “Carries 

himself like a 

major - general. 
Evidently expecting trouble for he 
is armed. Sheriff, perhaps, going to 
serve a subpcena on somebody up there 
in the woods. But what has bad water 
to do with sheriffs and subpcenas? He 
knows this country like a book; yet that 
water surprised him as much as it did 
his horse. If it had been mineral water 
he would have said so. Strange!” 

The notion that Blake was a sheriff 
stuck to me like a burr. Suddenly an un- 
pleasant fact burst upon me. “If he is 
a sheriff, by George, I’m queered with the 
natives! It puts me in a false position. 
I am here to negotiate a delicate land 
deal. The people are suspicious, clan- 
nish, and lawless by nature. It is my 
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““Marjy” 


business to propitiate, not to antagonize 
them. Yet here I come among them 
leading an officer’s horse. Confound it! 
I'll be shunned like a bailiff in Donegal.” 

Thus brooding over one predicament, 
I incontinently ran into another. 

A girl’s expletive announced it. My 
horse stopped as if at command. 

A slight, graceful figure confronted 
me, barring the way. I sat looking into 
a‘ pair of blue eyes big with alarm. They 
were turquoise eyes—too light for beauty, 
I thought, yet rare and memorable of 
their kind. Quickly they narrowed into 
what seemed a glint of defiance. 

She was a girl of sixteen, hatless and 
barefoot as Maud Muller, dressed in a 
faded cotton gown that was cut with pain- 
ful economy of material. Her face was 
sunbrowned, but flushed red with min- 
gled anger and shyness. High cheek- 
bones betokened a Scotch-Irish ancestry. 
Straight black hair showed some inter- 
fusion, and contrasted sharply with the 
blue of her eyes. Her hands and feet 
were small for one who plainly toiled in 
the field as well as at the hearth. She 
stood straight as a young Indian, so 
poised that she could spring lightly 
from either foot and in any direction. At 
my lifted hat she stared as though not 
comprehending the courtesy. No South- 
ern mountaineer ever lifts his hat to a 
woman. 

“I beg pardon! Did I startle you?” 

Instead of answering, she let out a 
scream--nay, it was a succession of mu- 





Field and Stream 


sical notes, lifting, fall- 
ing—a hunter’s yodel, 
clear and piercing as any 


bugle call among the 
hills. 
What did the girl 
mean? 


We were silent for 
half a minute. She bore 
my puzzled stare with- 
out wincing. Fire 
flashed beneath the tur- 
quoise, as in an _ opal. 
lf the creature was rude, 
she was no less a moun- 
tain beauty. 

Comeliness among the 
mountaineers is exceed- 
ingly rare. Their men 
generally are uncouth 
and fierce of expression ; 
their women, bent, sal- 
low, and either bold 
eyed or melancholy; 
their youths and maid- 
ens commonly awkward 
or even loutish. Yet oc- 
casionally there appears 
among them a freak of 
reversion to the physical 
type of some well-born 
vagabond cavalier who 
cast his fortune into the 
wilderness a century or 
two ago. Nature some- 
times revolts from per- 
petuating common folk, 
and, from crudest ma- 
terials, fashions a super- 
man. So a Napoleon 
springs up in Corsica, a 
Lincoln in the back- 
woods of Kentucky, a 
queenly woman in some 
secluded hut. 


Can you 


rid 


Whitlock’s. 
tell me.... ! 

Another yodel, even 
clearer, wilder than the 
first. Yet never a word 
did the young woman deign. Was she be- 
witched? Some passion that I could not 
fathom was overmastering her. She 
seemed oblivious of my presence, looking 
far beyond me to the hazy sky-line, and 
rapt as though listening for an answer. 
So I, too, listened, but heard no sound. 

“My name,” I began again. ... 

The third yodel. 

And with that for my pains of polite- 
ness, this incomprehensible creature 
darted from before my horse, dashed 
away into the underbrush, and vanished 
with even less ceremony than had my late 
companion on the highway. 

I recalled Blake’s words: “They are a 
peculiar people!” 

Then the truth flashed upon me with a 
vividness that struck me dumb. This 
girl’s cry, reiterated at regular intervals, 
was a signal, a call to arms, a tocsin to 
her clan! 

What it might signify in regard to my- 
self and the black mare’s master I could 
scarce conjecture. All the wild tales I 
had heard of this region—tales of feud 
and assassination from ambush—swarmed 
upon me like hornets, urging all speed 
to refuge on the Main Long Big Flats 
3ranch. I proceeded in dignified lei- 
sure, for all that; but I am honest enough 
to own that the chill of impending death 
did not leave my spine until I dis- 
mounted at Squire Whitlock’s gate. 

To my host I delivered Blake’s mes- 
sage as briefly as that worthy had put 
it. The squire grunted “Huh!” then ap- 


“I am going to Squire. 





parently found some strange new thing 
at the base of his left thumbnail. 

I spoke half humorously of the 
tongue-tied but silver-throated maiden, 
describing her by her remarkable eyes, 
and asked what he supposed she was 
shouting about. 

Whitlock compared thumbs, backward 
and forward, for full a minute, spat to- 
bacco-juice on an inoffensive toad at three 
yards range, and finally delivered a help- 
less “Wal, now I wonder!” 

“Who is she?” I inquired. 

“Old Pap Meredith’s daughter, Marjy. 
A remarkable peart gal. Anybody ’d note 
her, like she was a pieded colt, bekase 
mo gu sky-blue eyes and coal-black 
a’r. 

Promptly at noon our dinner was 
served by a grim-faced silent housewife, 
who refused my suggestion that she sit 
at table and let us help ourselves. I had 
yet to learn that it is mountain “man- 
ners” for women to wait until their lords 
are filled. 

Whitlock ate with voracious haste, and 
soon dashed away for his pipe. I joined 
him, later, on the piazza. We took up 
the land business, which seemed to af- 
ford him much satisfaction. 

Far up the hill opposite Huggins’s Hell 
a rifle cracked. 

The squire stopped in the middle of a 
sentence to call indoors: “Fotch me my 
gun, Mare Yellin!” 

His wife appeared speedily with an old 
muzzle-loading rifle of preposterous 
length, also with a bullet-pouch to the 
strap of which a horn of powder was at- 
tached by a running thong. Whitlock re- 
placed the percussion cap with a fresh 
one, and stood the rifle within arm’s 
reach. 

“Mought see a hawk from hyur, ’most 
any time,” he explained. 

Again that absurd chill mounted my 
backbone. The squire, settling his feet 
comfortably on the piazza rail, resumed 
“timber and mineral” with imperturb- 
able calm. 

It was two o'clock in the afternoon 
(“evening” they call it in the South) 
when Whitlock’s feet came down with a 
thump. Following the aim of his eyes, 
I sighted three people descending the 
ridge in front of us. First came a lithe 
figure that I recognized at once as the girl 
with the turquoise eyes. Next, a little 
weather-bitten old man with patriarchal 
beard. Bringing up the rear, a tall man 
of military bearing—Blake himself— 
carrying a yellow-brown globe of metal 
on his extended arm. 

The old man was bent forward, hand- 
cuffed. The girl was expostulating in 
the high key that denotes tears welling 
or flowing. 

Whitlock heaved a sigh of relief. 
“That shot wa’n’t nothing but some feller 
squirrelin’,” he affirmed, as though he 
had expected worse. 

At sight of us the girl came bound- 
ing on ahead with the grace of a doe. 

“Squire!” she called with a sob, “that 
thar man’s a-goin’ to put my ole pappy 
in jail! Don’t you let him do it, squire! 
He couldn’t do it if Jim and Jake was 
home; but they’re all off at Camp Seven, 
on Little River, ballhootin’ with the 
timber gang.” 

“What’s your pa been and gone and 
done, Marjy?” . 

“Stillin’. But, oh squire! he done it 
jes’ to pay his taxes. There hain’t nary 
’nother way to git money ’round hyur, 
and you know there hain’t!” 

“I’m shore right sorry for you, Marjy, 
and for your mother and the leetle fel- 
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lers; but I ain’t got no more say about 
this than yan joree-bird.” 

“Hain’t you to do with the law? What’s 
a squire fur?” 

“County matters and State law, yes. 
But these doin’s is agin the federal law. 
Now don’t you worry. Mr. Blake hain’t 
no common dep’ty—he’s a big man in the 
Government. He'll treat your pappy 
squar.” 

“He won’t—he don’t! He’s got arns 
on pappy’s pore thin wrists right now— 
can’t you see? Make him take ’em off, 
squire! Hit’ll ruin pappy! He’s too old 
to go to jail! He'll plumb sulter down thar 
in the valley, and die o’ the bad water!” 

“Not him. He’ll git a fair trial, and 
we-uns’ll see what can be done. Mr. 
Blake, I’ve knowed old man Meredith 
all my life. He ain’t never done no 
wrong afore. If you'll take the arns 
offen him, I'll be responsible that he 
don’t cut and run.” 

Blake deposited upon the ground a 
spherical copper vessel of about ten gal- 
lons capacity, and planted beside it a 
stick sheathed with a copper tube which 
had been straightened from a coil in this 
manner. From the woodpile he pro- 
cured an axe, with which he chopped 
holes in the still and clipped the. worm 
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into short pieces. Then he unlocked the 
handcuffs from Meredith and politely 
bade the old man take a chair. Turning 
to me the officer said: 

“T owe you an explanation, sir. I am 
United States Collector for the tenth dis- 
trict of North Carolina. For some time 
I have had reason to believe that my 
deputies have not been doing their full 
duty in this remote region. So I came 
to investigate for myself. Circumstances 
have obliged me to take a different hand. 
You remember where my mare refused 
to drink. Well, she is dainty and de- 
tests the taint of still-slops. There is this 
peculiarity about the refuse from a 
whisky-still: cattle like it, hogs love it, 
but horses scorn the stuff. The moment 
my thirsty mare whisked her nose over 
that spring-branch I knew there must be 
a blockade still not far upstream. I 
could not well explain matters to you on 
the spot. So I left you—rather cava- 
lierly, I fear—and this is the result.” 

Margery resumed her pleading; but 
Blake cut her short. 

“This is no spite work, young woman. 
I am sorry for you and your people. I 
am merely doing my sworn duty. As this 
is your father’s first offence, he will get 
off with a light sentence. ... ” 
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“I don’t want none o’ your ‘sorry for 
me!’” cried the girl, blazing into sudden 
wrath. “You great big overgrown thing! 
To put arns on my pappy when he’s old 
and might’ nigh crippled! I’ve a mind 
to take one o’ God’s biscuits and bust 
your brains out!” She stooped and 
snatched up a stone. 

“Marjy!” commanded her father, “you 
drap that rock and git right on home!” 

The girl burst into violent sobbing, 
but soon dried her eyes on _ her 
apron and turned to obey. With hands 
clenched, she sped swiftly away into the 
forest. 

All afternoon we men sat on the piazza, 
Whitlock and I debating timber and land 
boundaries, Blake adding a remark now 
and then, old Meredith preserving a 
gloomy silence. 

About five o’clock we heard the door 
open from the kitchen and a shrill voice 
calling for Whitlock. 

“Oh, I can’t come now, Mare Yellin; 
I’m busy,” replied. the squire. “What 
you want?” 

“There’s a Indian gal back hyur wants 
to sell peaches, seems like, but I can’t 
make nothin’ of her gibberish. Come 
see what she sells ’em at: I want some 
for pies.” 


“Send her out hyur, Meredith talks Indian, don’t you, Pap?” 
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“Send her out hyur. Meredith talks 
Indian; don’t you, Pap?” 

“Yes,” sighed the prisoner. “I useter 
live over on Luftee.” 

“Indians in this neighborhood!” I ex- 
claimed. 

“About eight hundred of them have a 
resarve right acrost yon ridge. They’re 
called the Eastern Band of Cherokees. 
The United States army druv out all the 
rest, away back some’ers in the thirties, 
and tuk ’em acrost the Mississippi—what 
didn’t die on the way. These on Luftee 
is descended from what hid back in the 
roughs of the Smokies, whar army, nor 
devil, nor Gineral Winfield Scott hisself, 
couldn’t smoke ’em out. The Govern- 
ment finally gin it up, and let ’em alone.” 

We all turned to survey a shrinking 
female form, baggy with ill-fitted ging- 
ham and topped off with a red bandanna. 
Her face was almost as dark as a Semi- 
nole’s. We seemed fated to meet peculiar 
eyes this day. The Indian girl’s were the 
blackest eyes I ever saw in a human 
head—not a dull coal-black, but glistening 
jet. Their expression—they had no ex- 
pression at all, but were vacuous, like the 
eyes of one walking in his sleep. For a 
moment I judged that the girl was blind; 
but I was mistaken. 

Meredith started perceptibly when he 
observed her. In a moment they were 
conversing in a strange tongue, with oddly 
explosive sounds at which their chests 
heaved. 

“She wants ten cents a dozen,” he in- 
terpreted. 

Mrs. Whitlock, who had followed the 
Indian to the porch, haggled over the 
price until Meredith announced that the 
girl would take five cents if they gave 
her supper. A bargain was struck. 

“What is the gal’s name?” inquired 
Whitlock. 

“Annie Kalana, from the Raven Fork. 
She ain’t quite right in her head; but 
she’s harmless, and her folks is pore.” 

Mrs. Whitlock took the girl back into 
the kitchen, and we resumed business. 

Supper was served in the living room, 
which opened upon the porch in front and 
intothekitchenintherear. Blakeand Mere- 
dith were seated opposite Whitlock and 
me, the prisoner being nearest the kitchen 
door. I will not soon forget that supper! 

We had finished the fat pork and beans, 
the corn pone, the yellow biscuits, and 
Mrs. Whitlock was standing directly be- 
hind Blake in the act of serving some 
sort of peach cobbler that she called a 
“pie,” when old Meredith kicked his chair 
backward, leaped through the kitchen 
door, slammed it shut, and was off! 

Whitlock roared “Shoot!” 


Field and Stream 


Blake dashed at the door, found it 
fastened by a thumb lock on the far side, 
burst it open with one shove of his power- 
ful shoulder, but was balked by the rear 
door, which opened inward and had been 
locked with a key from the outside. Both 
Meredith and Annie Kalana had escaped. 

Blake, raging, was forced to turn and 
follow Whitlock in the opposite direction. 
The squire flew across the piazza, around 
the corner of the house, tripped over a 
hog-trough that some schemer had placed 
directly across the path, and went speedily 
to grass. I arrived over my host in time 
to see the heads of old Meredith and 
Annie bobbing above the bushes a hun- 
dred yards up the steep ridge behind the 
house. Blake, bareheaded, flew in hot 
pursuit. In a moment the fugitives were 
lost to view in the thick woods. 

Twenty minutes later, Blake returned, 
panting and disgusted. 

“Your innocent Indian girl had a horse 
saddled and bridled on the trail at the 
top of the ridge. Meredith got it, and 
went north on the run.” 

“The gal?” cried Whitlock. 

“Vanished down the far side of the 
ridge. She flies like the wind. She is no 
Indian at all; she’s white.” 

“White! Are you crazy?” 

“No; I’m only a fool. So are you. That 
girl, I tell you, is white, with her face 
and hands stained with walnut juice, or 
something. The bushes tore her dress 
half off of her, and—she’s white.” 

“She’s the one locked the doors—that 
hussy!” shrilled the squire’s wife. “Who 
can she be? Nobody from this settle- 
ment, I’ll lay; for I hain’t never sot eyes 
on the likes o’ that critter!” 

“If she doesn’t belong here, how could 
she have learned, within three hours, that 
Meredith had been arrested?” 

“Wal, if this ain’t the beatenest!” 

“Tf ’t wasn’t for her shiny black eyes, 
I’d swar she was Marjy Meredith,” de- 
clared the squire. 

“Marjy Fiddlesticks!” retorted his wife. 
“Hain’t I knowed that pieded thing ever 
since she was a leetle set-along child on 
the flo’?” 

“It was nobody but Marjy,” affirmed 
Blake. “I heard her cry ‘Gallop; Pappy— 
gallop ole Britt for Tennessee!” 

“Old Britt is Meredith’s own hoss,” 
spoke Whitlock. “He’s a reg’lar billy- 
goat for climbin’ the roughs. That 
thoroughbred oo’ you’rn, Mr. Blake, 


couldn’t ketch him in these hills between 
now an’ Christmas.” 

“How, in the name o’ sense, could 
Marjy Meredith change the sight of her 
eyes?” demanded the woman, who now 
was crying with vexation. 


We looked*to each other for answer, 
for a theory, even for a guess; but specu- 
lation was paralyzed. 

* * « * * 


Three years later I was sent by my firm 
into the Ozark Mountains of western 
Arkansas, on another timber-buying ven- 
ture. 

Far back from the railroad, in a region 
almost as wild as the Great Smokies, and 
tenanted by a similar people, I was asked, 
one day, to see what I could do for the 
sick child of a settler. As there was no 
physician within twenty miles, I took my 
emergency case and proceeded on the er- 
rand of mercy. 

In a new cabin, rather neatly kept, I 
found a distraught mother with—tur- 
quoise eyes. She was Margery Meredith 
plus another name. I succeeded in re- 
lieving the. baby, and was fairly over- 
whelmed by the parents’ gratitude. 

“We-uns is pore,” said the mother, “but 
you're right welcome to ary thing we got.” 

“I would not and could not take pay 
for my services,” was my answer; “but 
you can do one thing for me.” 

“Name it.” 

“Show me how you change the color 
of your eyes.” 

Mistress Margery laughed. “Come out 
to the gyarden,” she bade. 

I followed her to a wee plot back of 
the house, where the chief crop that I 
could see was jimson weed. 

Margery plucked a bit of jimson leaf 
and handed it to her husband. “Squeeze 
a drap into my eye,” she directed, tilting 
her head. 

He squeezed out a small drop of the 
jimson juice and let it fall on the side of 
her eyeball. I took out my watch. 

Within fifteen minutes her jet-black 
pupil had expanded like that of a cat’s 
eye in the dark, leaving a rim of blue iris 
so thin that no one would notice it unless 
he looked closely for it. 

“How long will that last,” I inquired. 

“About three days.” 

“Doesn’t it affect your eyesight?” 

“Things glimmer a leetle in the sun; 
that’s all,” she assured me. 

“How in the world did you ever learn 
this trick?” 

“From a gal back in North Car’lina 
who useter blacken her eyes thisaway 
whenever she dressed up to go to meetin’ 
or sich. She thought black eyes was 
purty.” 

“Did no one tell her that she would 
ruin her eyes if she kept that up?” 

“Hit don’t do no hurt—only smarts a 
bit, an’ that’s soon gone. Anyhow, she 
"lowed black eyes was purty.” 
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Abraham Lincoln, Seminole 


HETHER we hunt quail and 
ducks with the shotgun, or 
deer and turkey with the rifle, 
or spend our time in whipping 


some likely-looking water for the gamy 
black bass, it matters not, for in each 
case we must have the proper equipment 
to enable us to get the maximum pleasure 
out of our venture and to insure the get- 
ting of the quarry we are after. 

Equipment for the sportsman—that 
covers a multitude of sins, and ranges 
for feathered game from the old siugle- 
barrel of the cracker to the beautiful 
foreign hand-made of the wealthy; from 
the 1873 repeater of the old-timer 
to the modern high-power rifle of 
the up-to-date man for big game; 
and from the bean-pole string and 
hook of the small boy to the splen- 
did bamboo creation of the expert 
disciple of Izaak Walton for fish- 
ing. Likewise, so far as camping 
is concerned, does it range from 
the saddle blanket, sack of meal, 
hunk of bacon, outfit of the Florida 
cattle hunter, on up to the splendid 
outfits used by the hunter who can 
afford everything. 

The selection of an outfit, how- 
ever. primarily depends on where 
you are going to hunt, for an outfit 
that is suitable for hunting in Alas- 
ka would be entirely unsuitable for 
use in Florida; and in this article 
I am going to treat solely of hunt- 
ing and fishing in Florida. 

That it pays to buy good stuff can- 
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not be denied. for there is nothing more ex- 
asperating than to have some article go 
back on you just when you need it most, 
and I figure that I need each thing that 
I take with me when I hunt or fish. 

I am not an authority on the subject 
of outfitting for hunting and fishing 
trips, but I know that I am rather familiar 
with what one needs when he goes into 
the Florida woods—at least, with what I 
need ! 


ET it be understood that my stuff is 
not the most expensive that can be 
obtained, but it is reliable, gives satisfac- 
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tory service and, in my case, helps bring 
home the bacon. And what more do you 
need? 

The question of clothing and footwear 
is an important one and I shall treat of 
that subject first. It should be borne in 
mind, however, that Florida is very near 
the tropics, therefore, the clothing ques- 
tion is not so important as it is else- 
where and is Wery easily solved. 

I live in South Florida—in Polk 
County, to be exact—where there is but 
little cold weather during the winter 
months, the weather usually being like 
summer throughout the hunting season. 
More is the pity, too, for hunting 
in warm weather is hard on both 
man and dog. 

My usual attire consists of a very 
light woolen undershirt, long 
drawers, a cotton outer shirt, a pair 
of ordinary olive drab khaki pants 
—no riding breeches for me to 
bind at the knees—ordinary light- 
weight socks, the lightest, softest, 
old felt hat that I can find, a pair 
of Army shoes that have been well 
broken in, and a pair of heavy can- 
vas leggins of the Army type. 

Should I hunt in cold weather, I 
wear a flannel shirt or a sweater 
over my cotton shirt. If the cold 
wind blows, both. 

This attire is not expensive, is 
light in weight, is very serviceable 
—buy good stuff, remember— 
comfortable, and is all that anyone 
could possibly need for this country. 
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The regular type of hunting coat is too 
hot to use here, so when I bird hunt I 
use the new shell and game coat, which 
is the best thing that I have ever seen 
for use in hot weather.’ In addition to 
using it as a hunting coat it can be used 
for fishing, or for packing a light load. 
This coat, as many of you know, consists 
of two shell pockets on each side, sus- 
pended from a belt; a game pocket be. 
hind, somewhat like a pack sack, but not 
coming quite as high up on the shoulders 
as a pack sack, the pockets all being sup- 
ported by wide suspenders attached to the 
top of the game pocket behind and to the 
belt of the coat in front. 
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makes a thin mattress affair; a small pil- 
low, a very light blanket and a very light 
quilt. 

These I roll up in a 6x7-ft. pack 
cloth and tie with a piece of sash cord. 
My extra clothing goes into my bed roll, 
where it is out of the way and is pro- 
tected during transportation. 

When rolled and tied my bedding is 
neither very heavy nor very bulky, and I 
have a right comfortable bed wherein to 
rest my weary bones at night. When I 
camp I usually take my pocket knife, cut 
a supply of palmetto fans and arrange 
them on the ground under my bed. This 





When I hunt with a rifle I wear 
the same attire as above, only do 
not wear any coat. If it is cold 
enough I wear a sweater. Neither 
do I burden myself with a cartridge 
belt. Five cartridges in the maga- 
zine of my rifle, and five in each 
hip pocket are sufficient for my 
needs. 

A waterproof match box filied 
with matches and a heavy pocket 
knife are always in my pockets 
while hunting. 


M* general camp equipment is 
not as elaborate as some, but 
I find that it is sufficient for my 
needs, and I do not feel pinched 
for anything when I am in the 
woods. 

I do not own a tent, the other 
fellow usually has that, or I bor- 
row one from the company by 
whom I am employed. 

I do not take a tent often, a fly 
usually being sufficient, as I am 
usually out in good weather, and 
all that is needed is something to 
keep the dew off. Of course if I 
am going to be out any length of 
time a tent is taken, but it usually 
is not erected unless rain sets in. 

Our usual method of sleeping is 
under a tent fly with a little mos- 
quito bar over the head. 

For bedding I have a big quilt 
doubled, quilted and sewed, which 
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makes a much more comfortable bed if 
arranged properly, and as palmettoes are 
plentiful everywhere in Florida, you al- 
ways can get a supply of fans, which 
makes it unnecessary to lug along a thick, 
bulky bed. 

The waterproof pack cloth that I roll 
my bedding in is always placed beneath 
my quilt mattress, over the fans, to keep 
out the dampness. 

My cooking and eating outfit is one for 
four people, made of pressed steel that 
has been tinned and retinned. To this is 
added an aluminum folding baker 8x18-in., 
a butcher knife, a paring knife, cooking 
fork big spoon, and two extra pans 
that fit in with the outfit in good 
fashion. The outfit, baker except- 
ed, is packed in a 12x14-in. fibre 
packing case, where it is well pro- 
tected from injury while traveling. 

While I would prefer to have an 
aluminum outfit, I am now using a 
tinned iron outfit which is amply 
sufficient, as you can cook anything 
that you want to in this neck of 
the woods. 

For carrying grub I have various 
size friction top tins and water- 
proof grub bags, including one of 
pantasote for bacon. I have made 
a couple of boxes of a size just 
right to allow the tins and bags to 
be snugly packed, thereby protect- 
ing them as well as reducing the 
space taken up by the grub con- 
tainers to a minimum. 


Y medicine kit is a tabloid kit 
augmented by a few articles 
of my own choice, and a kit for use 
in case I should run afoul of a 
rattlesnake. The latter kit I al- 
ways carry in my shirt back. I 
never go into the woods or out 
tramping without it. 
While I have never yet run across 
a rattler while out hunting, there 
are plenty of them in Florida, and 
should one get you, you will need 
your “snake dope” mighty quick. 
My outfit consists of a hypodermic 
syringe and two extra needles; a 
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small vial containing 1/30 grain tablets of 
strychnia sulphate, a vial of permanganate 
flour, a vial of plain distilled water, se- 
curely sealed, a lance, a roll of bandage, 
a roll of adhesive tape, a cord for use as 
a tourniquet, and a nitrate of silver 
pencil. 

These are all packed in a small wooden 
case measuring 5x2x1% in., which is 
wrapped in a piece of waterproof cloth 
and securely tied. 

I carry a full size axe along, when pos- 
sible, otherwise a half size one. 

My hunting knife is a “Woodcraft” 
knife—a fine knife, well made, of good 
stuff, by reliable people. 

My binoculars are 8X. They are fine 
glasses and are well made. I paid $35 for 
them in a Spanish optical shop in Panama, 
and saw the same glass marked $60 in 
the window of an optical shop in New 
Orleans when I came to the States three 
weeks later. Some difference in price, eh? 

I am very near-sighted, and am afflicted 
with astigmatism in both eyes as well. 
With the naked eyes everything blurs at 
a distance of five yards, so I cannot see 
to shoot at all. However, I have a pair 
of shooting glasses which have my sight 
corrections ground in the lenses, which 
enables me to shoot both shotgun and 
rifle very well. 

My glasses have light amber toric lenses 
which are very large, coming well above 
the eyebrows and well down under the 
eyes. They are of the type that has 
the hinged bridge and rubber covered 
temples. 

My kodak is an ordinary 3A, which 
has taken hundreds of pictures, and taken 
them well. While the 3A is just a bit 
bunglesome to carry into the woods I pfe- 
fer the size picture it takes, and for that 
reason put up with it. 

I should like to have a 3A Special and 
some day will accumulate one. 


HE above paraphernalia goes with me 

whenever I hunt or fish, i. e., when I 
have to camp out over night for a day or 
so, or for a week or so, and, as I always 
go by auto or single wagon, they are of 
no bother, are not too heavy, and do not 
take up an excess of space. 

Now for my hunting and fishing tools— 
my pets, as you might say. And they are 
pets, for I do not use my weapons during 
the hunting season and cast them aside in 
the closed season. No, siree. I handle 
them throughout the year, wiping them up 
a part of the time; just looking at them 
the rest of the time. 

Bird hunting is my favorite sport, and 
I do lots of it. For this work I have a 
20-bore double shotgun. It is equipped 
with ejector, one trigger and recoil pad. 
It weighs 534 pounds, has a 13%4-in. stock, 
measured from rear trigger position ; has 
a drop of 3 in. at the butt, and has 28-in 
barrels bored thusly: or improved cyl- 
inder; left, improved modified. 

The boring of the barrels was well done 
and they throw a very nice pattern, as I 
have found out not only by knocking 
down many birds, but by testing them out 
at 15, 25, 35 and 40 yards on a target 
made by drawing a 30-in. square on a 
piece of paper and dividing it off into 
three-inch squares. The gun was fired 
at a three-inch piece of black paper pasted 
in the exact center of the paper. This is 
somewhat of a laborious job, but it will 
give you a good line on what your gun 
will do. 

Not only have I killed many quail with 
my 20-gauge, but I have dropped many 
jack snipes and doves, as well as squirrels, 
not to mention a good many ducks. 

For quail and jack snipe I have shells 
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filled with 18 grains of good old dense 
smokeless and % oz. of No. 8 soft shot. 
For doves and ducks I have the same 
powder load, but use 7%. oz. No. 7% 
chilled. 

Good ammunition, that stuff! 

At present I am located ten miles out 
from town, right amongst the birds, there- 
fore most of my quail shooting is done 
before breakfast. I go out shortly after 
daybreak and am usually back in an hour 
with sufficient birds for our own use, and, 
at times, some to give away. I have had 
splendid luck the past season and birds 
graced our table continually after the first 
day. 


HEN the season first opens birds 
may be found in plenty within walk- 
ing distance of my house, but toward the 
fag end they get scarce, having been 
killed out and driven into the swamps by 
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the fires set out by cattlemen. Then it be- 
comes necessary to go way out into the 
woods for them. This we do, and this 
year we wound up the season gloriously, 
three of us getting forty-two in a few 
hours. And we had to hunt over burned 
country at that. 

Here is an example of the kind of quail 
hunting I like to do. One afternoon, 
during the past January, I left the house 
about three thirty to try for a mess of 
birds for wife and self. I had been out 
but about fifteen minutes when I missed 
Sam, my setter. I was close to a small 
pond, and there were a great many clumps 
of palmetto about, so I climbed up on a 
stump and called and whistled to him, 
but to no avail. I could see Jeff, my 
pointer, away out in the open, but no Sam. 
After whistling for some minute or two 
I turned around on the stump, and there 
was Mr. Sam, down on a covey of birds 
right by the water’s edge, where they had 
gone for a drink. 

I got down from the stump and started 
to him, but made so much noise smashing 
through the palmetto that the birds flushed 
while I was still some distance from them. 
I dropped one, however, which fell into 
the pond, whereupon Sam promptly swam 
out and retrieved it. 

I marked the others down in a clump 
of high, thick palmetto, so I climbed upon 
a high stump and sent the dogs in after 
them. When quail go into thick palmetto, 
you can only get them out by having the 
dogs drive them out. While I got upon 
that stump to get a good view of the 
birds as they came out, I got right down 
again, for Jeff nailed a single out in the 
grass right off the bat. I kicked it up 
and killed it. Then two more got up, 
which I killed, right and left. Then three 
more got up, one after the other. I killed 
them all, making six birds down on the 
ground at the same time. 

I gathered up my birds and missed Sam 
again, but quickly found him, staunch on 
a single at the foot of a big stump. It 
flushed and I dropped it in a jiffy. 

Eight shots, eight birds. All in the 
space of a few minutes. Plenty for wifey 
and yours truly; therefore, I quit and 
went home, getting back just about thirty- 
five minutes after I left. I had a good 
afternoon at that. 

Snipe shooting is very good at times 
around where I live. I killed twenty-one 
of the zigzag fliers one afternoon last 
season in a couple of hours. 

Enough on fhe subject of scatter gun. 


OR deer and turkey hunting, of which 
I do a great deal less than quail shoot- 
ing, I now use a .256 rifle, which, for this 
kind of work cannot be excelled—at least 
in my estimation it cannot—and which, in 


‘my opinion, is the last word in sporting 


rifles. 

I at one time used the .303, then the 
.22 H.P., and have experimented with the 
.250-3000, but have passed them all by 
for the new .256 creation. 

The .256 caliber is amply large for any- 
thing that I shall ever tackle down here. 
It has an awful punch for its size, espe- 
cially when using the 140-grain bullet, but 
should I ever have need of a more power- 
ful caliber, why, I will get myself a 
bolt .30, which I think has punch enough 
to satisfy anyone. 

My rifle is equipped with a gold bead 
front sight, 1/16 in. in diameter, two fold- 
ing, open, rear sights on the barrel, and a 
folding peep sight mounted on the bolt 
head. It is also equipped with sling strap, 
which gives me both a hunting and a tar- 
get rifle. 

On a recent trip into the Big Cypress 
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country I had fine success in shooting 
wild turkeys with the .256. It also put 
the “big sleep” to a deer as quick as any 
rifle I ever saw. 

Deer hunting down an is hard work 
and they are mostly kiJed on the run— 
the hunter jumping them as he would a 
rabbit. It takes a skilful shot to down 
them as they tear off through the bushes 
and cabbage palms, and, on account of 
conditions existing, most hunters use a 
shotgun and buckshot. In fact, the woods 
are so thick in places that a rifle could 
not be used at all, but it is used in the 
more open woods and the prairie country. 

I was much interested in the per- 
formance of the 123-grain bullet on the 
deer that was brought to bag with that 
rifle. It certainly did its work thorough- 
ly. It entered the left chest, exploded in~ 
ternally, tore the lungs and heart all to 
pieces, and sent two pieces of its jacket 
out through the hide behind the right 
shoulder. 

Not one ounce of meat was rendered 
unfit for use. The hole at entrance was 
a small one, clean cut, just exactly like 
that made by a full jacket bullet, caused, 
I suppose, by the wire protected point 
keeping the bullet whole and true until 
it was inside when it struck bone and 
tissue, which caused it to explode right 
in the midst of the main organs of life. 
That bullet is bound to be a success, espe- 
cially the 140-grain one. 


ILD turkey hunting is the sport 

about which I am particularly keen, 
There is something about that crafty bird 
that fascinates me and places it ace high 
in my estimation. It is truly a noble game 
bird, and when you secure one, you have 
secured something that will not only af- 
ford you plenty of excitement and sport, 
in the hunt, but will give you one of the’ 
best feeds you have ever sat down to. 

While the turkey is called up and shot 
from concealment, a /a moose, and is 
killed from the roost just about the break 
of day, I prefer to stalk them as they 
feed along on a burn and shoot them with 
a rifle, or to conceal myself in a good 
place on the edge of a burn and wait for 
them to come out and feed. The former 
method is full of excitement and work 
for me, while the latter requires a deal of 
patience, especially when the mosquitoes 
are bad and the sun is hot. 

In stalking them you have your work 
cut out for you if there are several birds 
feeding around and the cover is sparse. 
With plenty of good cover it is easy, 
but where cover is sparse, you have to 
crawl, run low, and wriggle along, Indian 
fashion, to get in shooting range without 
being seen or heard. And you usually 
arrive at your point of vantage with your 
breath all gone and your heart pumping 
like a trip hammer. 

In stalking or shooting turkeys from 
concealment on a burn, a small bore high 
velocity rifle comes in fine. I imagine 
that the .22 Hi Power would be a great 
little gun for this kind of shooting, but 
for my own preference the .256 fills the 
bill. 

The rifle should by all means be 
equipped with a sling strap and peep sight, 
for, as everyone knows, they are the thing 
for good shooting at any range, whether 
it be fifty or five hundred yards. 

The first morning in camp last Decem- 
ber, over in the Big Cypress, found yours 
truly and the guide out very early in an 
effort to find a deer feeding around some 
pop ash heads about a mile from camp. 
We were unsuccessful though, and were 
returning to camp for breakfast, when we 
located several gobblers feeding along on 


Field and Stream 


a small burn not four hundred yards from 
camp. 

We discovered them when we were 
about three hundreds yards from the burn, 
and as there was not much cover to take 
advantage of, we had to do a whole lot 
of wriggling and crawling to get up to a 
big pine that had been uprooted by a 
storm, and, whose roots, when they came 
up, had brought a huge mass of earth 
with them. It was a splendid place from 
which to shoot, but when we arrived there 
I was very much out of breath. 

Peering over the mass of roots and 
earth we saw six fine gobblers serenely 
feeding along. Two fine young ones were 
about one hundred yards distant, “Old 
Grandpa,” with long beard and snout, was 
about one hundred and fifty yards off, 
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Bill Brown, Guide 


while three more young ones were easily 
two hundreds yards from us. 

I was to do the shooting, so sat down 
for a minute to get my breath. Then I 
set the hair trigger and, rising, shoved 
the rifle out in the direction of the two 
nearest turkeys and covered the rear one 
with the gold bead. At a shrill whistle 
from the guide, he stopped stock still with 
his head. high in the &ir, then sat down 
lifeless as the rifle cracked and the .256 
bullet caught him just at the junction of 
neck and body. 

“Do you want the other one?” asked the 
guide. “No,” I replied “one is enough 
for to-day’s menu.” “Try the old one, 
anyway,” said the guide. “All right,” said 
I, “but he is too damn far from me with 
my heart still pumping as it is.” How- 
ever I let go and just grazed him, cutting 
a couple of feathers from his body. He 
jumped straight up in the air and landed 
on his feet, going at a fast trot toward 
—_ I shot at him again, but missed 

im. 

We remained hidden until all of the 
birds had trotted off into the heavy cover 
on the other side of the burn, then we 
gathered up my gobbler and hiked for 
breakfast. 

Some dinner we had that day—Yea, Bo! 





Two days later, Tom Hand, guide, sat 
down at the base of a big pine, took the 
rifle and knocked a big gobbler out of 
the tip top of an extremely tall pine that 
was swaying back and forth in the wind 
one hundred and forty paces away. 


a tt A for my fishing tackle. 

My rod is a steel 414-foot casting 
rod with all agate guides and tip and 
double grip handle. While it is rather 
short, and probably too stiff for some, it 
is a cracking good rod. 

This also explains why I use the short 
stiff rod previously described. 

My reel is a level winder. The level 
winding feature has practically elimi- 
nated backlashing from my stock in trade. 
With the ordinary type reel I had plenty 
of backlashes to contend with, no matter 
how much I practiced and tried. The 
even spooling of the line on the level 
winder certainly serves to eliminate the 
backlash. 

My baits are not many. My present 
collection consists of topwaters, under- 
waters and a couple of wobblers. When 
trolling I use a No. 2 spinner, which is 
a deadly killer here. I also use live min- 
nows at times. 


LORIDA is a sportsman’s paradise. 

The woods abound with quail. There 
are plenty of doves and jacksnipe to be 
had, as well as deer and turkey, and a 
few bear, panther and catamount, and if 
there was an efficient game and fish com- 
mission in this State to have good game 
laws enacted and then see to it that they 
were enforced, there would always be 
plenty of game here; in fact, in certain 
parts game would fairly teem. But the 
present game laws are violated with im- 
punity, not only by Tom, Dick and Harry, 
but by many who should see to it that 
no violations occur. 

At present the open season for deer, 
turkey, quail, etc., begins on November 20th 
and lasts through to March lst. The 
squirrel season opens also November 20th, 
and no better excuse than this can be 
found for some to get out and shoot 
quail, and any other kind of game, in 
fact, before the season opens. 

Last March I went duck -hunting. I 
went on March 5th, to be exact, and, in 
company with two others, killed thirty- 
eight wood ducks. All but five of the 
ducks killed were drakes, and what hens 
we killed were full of eggs. The reason 
that we killed so few hens was that they 
were off nesting. 

To my way of thinking, the open season 
on all game should commence November 
20th and last until February Ist. When I 
first came to Florida the season closed 
February 20th, but has since been ex- 
tended to March 10th. Why, I do not 
know. 

If a hunter will keep his eyes open, he 
will see that quail are paired off, that 
doves are mating, and that ducks are nest- 
ing before the closing date. As to what 
turkeys may be doing before that time, 
I cannot say, as I have never hunted them 
later than January Ist, but I understand 
that the gobbling season is well under 
way by that time, and gobbling season is 
mating season. 

few heavy fines and some people I 
know would be careful before they hunted 
birds out of season again. 

The accompanying photographs will 
bear testimony to the fact that I have 
been in at several finishes, and will serve 
to add a bit of interest to my article, 
which, by the way, I hope will cause some 
other Bwana Tumbo to come forward 
and tell of his experiences in Florida. 























INTER 
sports of all 
kinds are 
gaining 

popularity. People are 
fast learning that there 
is no need of mulching 
the roots of their out- 
door activities with the 











dependent — save for 
such outfit as one may 
take with him. One 
may thus go where he 
choose and camp when- 
ever he likes. And if he 
pitch camp in a certain 
locality and conditions 
are not to his liking he 
may move at any time 





advent of cold weather 

and keeping them in a 

semi-dormant state un- 

til awakened by the 

spring rains. They are finding that the 
oxygen of the sharp air, the sparkle of 
the snow-covered land, the swish of the 
snowshoe and the whizz of the ski are 
just the essentials to stimulate a healthy 
interest in the days afield. 

The sportsman will not only find that 
the denizens of the ice-bound lake offer 
interest in things piscatorial and the red 
fox and snowshoe rabbit afford the best 
of hunting, but also that the winter woods 
give one opportunity for studying new 
phases in the lives of all the wild crea- 
tures. 

Now, to enjoy any kind of outdoor 
sports to the fullest extent, one should 
camp out—establish for himself a tem- 
porary home convenient to the scenes of 
his pastimes. The winter vacationist may 
thus get into the very heart of the big 
north woods, where the snow lies upwards 
of five feet deep, and the deer “yard,” 
and the bob-cat makes big round tracks 
through the woods. R 

Of course, if you have access to a good 
tight cabin, it will hold the solution of 
your winter camping problem. The tight 
walls of a good cabin afford many con- 
veniences and give opportunity for real, 
restful relaxation, such as is not to be 
had in a tent. However, there is a good 
deal of satisfaction in being able to go 
into the woods at any time of year—in- 














—a privilege which he 
of the permanent camp 
does not enjoy. 

Cold weather, while it may appear a 
serious obstacle athwart the trail of the 
camper-out, is really one of the easiest 
things in all the woods to get around. 
Indeed of the tWo I believe I prefer to 
contend with the cold of winter than the 
heat of summer. An extra coat, another 
stick on the fire, a turn at the woodpile, 
a tramp on the snowshoes, any of these 
will warm you in short order and is there 
any such convenient method of cooling 
off when the summer weather proves too 
warm. About the only thing you can do 
then is to take off more clothing, which 
only makes it easier for the flies. Then, 
too, how disagreeable a spell of wet 
weather is in summer, but in winter the 
harder it snows the better it is. But we 


‘don’t have to run down the summer trip 


to prove the charm of the winter one. 

The winter trip is apt to prove a trifle 
more strenuous, for the sharp air stimu- 
lates one to active exercise and there is a 
whole lot of work in getting up the wood- 
pile and other camp duties. Such a trip 
is hardly to be recommended to the rank 
novice, but to the properly equipped prac- 
tical camper it is one of the finest ways 
of spending an outing. 


‘THE very best time of all the winter 
to take your trip is about the first of 
March or possibly the latter part of 























1. Setting up. 


February. The snow which has been ac- 
cumulating with each storm since the fall 
before has been settled by several thaws 
and by this time is firm and solid and 
makes the best of snowshoeing. Then, 
too, the days are longer and the cold— 
while the thermometer may drop nearly 
as low each night, the cold snaps do not 
usually last as long as earlier in the sea- 
son and the midday sun affords quite a 
relief. 

In making up a winter camping outfit 
about the first thing to consider is the 
tent. The winter tent should combine 
several essentials. It should be easy of 
erection, which is not so simple when the 
ground is covered with four or five feet 
of snow. It should be as light of weight 
as is consistent with size 


Making the Wall Tent Snow Proof 
2. The Pole Frame. 


open fire and reflects it downward upon 
the occupants of the tent. The commer- 
cial tent of this type will need a little 
modification to suit the needs of the win- 
ter camper. They are intended to be 
draped over a framework of poles, but 
it is too much of a task to make this 
framework sufficiently strong to support 
the weight of snow which is sure to pile 
up on the roof. I prefer to hang the tent 
from an outside framework of poles, then 
cover the poles with a thatch of boughs 
to hold the snow. I made my own tent. 
It measures six feet wide and seven feet 
deep on the bottom. It has a rear wall 
a foot and a half high and is seven feet 
high at the front. It has five tapes at- 
tached to the roof at the front and three 


3. The Brush Shingling. 


banked on the outside with brush and 
snow. The thatch roof holds the snow 
of the storms and the space between that 
and the canvas being filled with dead air 
affords good insulation from the cold. In 
front of the tent one should construct a 
reflector for his fire. This is made by 
laying three or four green logs, one over 
the other against a couple of stakes set 
slantingly. Close against this the fire is 
laid and will have to. be kept burning 
whenever the tent is occupied. It is usu- 
ally necessary to renew the back logs once 
or twice each day, for the intense heat 
eats steadily, even at such slow-burning 

woods as green beech. 
Sometimes one may add to the coziness 
of this style of camp by constructing a 
wind-wall of heavy 





and durability. It should 
adapt itself to your par- 
ticular method of heat- 
ing, whether it be by 
camp stove or open fire 
and it should either shed 
or support snow. This 
last is the all-important 
thing Properly made 
and properly treated can- 
vas will carry off the wa- 
ter from a summer 
rain, even though it be 
stretched in comparative- 
ly gentle slopes, but, even 
though the roof of your 
winter tent be within a 
few degrees of the per- 
pendicular, quite an ac- 
cumulation of snow will 
soon pile up on it. The 
heat from the inside of 
the tent dampens the 
snow as it strikes the 
canvas and causes it to 


stick. Each flake which 








spruce branches stood 
upright and banked with 
snow, from the front of 
the tent forward past the 
fire. One of the chief 
charms of this kind of 
a camp arises from the 
fact that one may en- 
joy, at one and the same 
time, the charm of the 
white winter woods and 
the warm cheeriness of 
the rousing, crackling 
wood fire. Here one 
breathes the pure forest 
air and listens to the un- 
muffled sounds of the 
snowy forest. The ob- 
jections to this tent are 
that the open fire con- 
sumes a prodigious sup- 
ply of fuel and the occa- 
sional snowstorms sift 
inside and keep things 
damp. 











follows adds its mite and 

soon the tent roof bears 

a load which, if it 

does not crush in the 

tent, will sag the canvas and cramp the 
inside space to the great inconvenience of 
the occupants. To overcome this, one 
must either support the tent on the inside 
with a rigid framework of poles or else 
reinforce it with an auxiliary thatch root 
on the outside. I prefer the latter method 
and base my preference on the fact that 
the snow is Nature’s own blanket and 
the more of it one can get around and 
over his tent the warmer the interior 
will be 


NE of the most satisfactory tents, 
everything considered, for snow camp- 
ing is the open front shelter, or baker 
tent, so named because it embodies the 
principles of the reflecting baker. Its 
sloping roof catches the heat from the 


The Lean-to as a Winter Tent 


guy ropes at the back. In pitching the 
tent one should find a couple of trees 
somewhere from seven to ten feet apart 
and placed at the proper angle—that is, so 
that the tent will be back to the prevalent 
winds. Between these trees is fastened 
a stout horizontal pole at a height of 
seven feet. To this the tent is attached 
by means of the roof tapes. Then, instead 
of guying out the rear as one would in 
summer, I lean up a couple of poles, 
which slant from the ridge pole back 
along the slope of the roof to the ground 
and across these two poles lay a heavy 
pole, to which the guy ropes are tied. 
Several poles are then laid along the 
roof to hold the evergreen thatch which 
is laid on top. The bottom is either 
pegged down or held with logs and 


HE common wall 

tent makes a very 
good winter camp if it 
is properly pitched. This 
style of tent affords more com- 
forts and conveniences—is more like 
a good tight cabin than any other canvas 
shelter. Its entire success will depend 
upon how it is put up. Its erection is 
quite a task, which fact condemns it to 
many campers whose vacations are short 
and time precious. If I were buying a 
wall tent primarily for winter use, I 
would get one with tapes attached to the 
ridge, so that it could be suspended from 
an outside ridge pole. This pole should 
be supported at either end by a pair of 
shears. The legs of the shears should 
slant out parallel with the slope of the 
tent roof on either side. My tent was not 
equipped with the ridge tapes, so I cut a 
pole which just fitted inside the ridge and, 
with a rope at each end, which was 
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wrapped around the inside pole, passed 
out through the post holes and was tied 
to the outside pole, held the tent in place. 
One then proceeds on each side much as 
has already been described in the erection 
of the baker tent. A horizontal pole is 
placed on each side with the ends resting 
on the shear poles. To these horizontal 
poles the guy ropes are attached. Light 
poles are then placed at frequent intervals 
across the surface of the roof to hold the 
thatch of boughs on top. 

About the only practical method of 
heating this style of winter camp is with 
a camp stove, and it is obviously neces- 
sary to have the asbestos stove-pipe ring 
in the end of the tent. Otherwise it will 
interfere with the thatch of boughs. 

Of course the “A,” or wedge tent, 
pitched in the same way would make a 
snug little camp, but lack of walls would 
make the inside space limited. 


NOTHER tent which appealed to me 

as a winter shelter is the Indian 
tepee. This tent, as you probably know, 
is simply a semi-circle of canvas which 
laces around a framework of poles set 
in the form of a cone. Its slopes are so 
acute and the pole frame so rigid that it 
will shed any snow without extra rein- 
forcing. The red man’s method of heat- 
ing his wigwam was by an open fire in 
the center, and if this method is to be 
practiced the tent should be equipped 
with a draft curtain and smoke flaps. 

A cylindrical stove in a conical tent 
seemed congruous, at least, and I adopted 
one with ten feet of telescoping pipe. 
Then I could leave the draft curtain out 
of consideration altogether, bank up the 
outside with boughs and snow, close the 
smoke flaps, except an opening for the 
pipe, and thus secure a snug little camp. 

The tepee affords but little head room, 
and before we can live in the Indian’s tent 
with genuine comfort we must acquire his 
habit of squatting on the heels, or sitting 
cross-legged before the little stove. The 
cylindrical stove is not much as .a cook- 
ing range, for the top space is limited to 
one utensil at a time, and the reflecting 
baker won’t fit against its sides. We use 
the little stove for frypan work and oc- 
casional soup or chowder and making cof- 
fee, but for any extensive culinary oper- 
ations, build up an open fire outside and 
use the reflecting baker and nesting pots. 

And, speaking of stoves, I might say 
that the most satisfac- 
tory article I ever used- 
was a home-made affair. 
It was simply a sheet- 
iron box 26 inches long, 
16 inches wide and 14 
inches high. It had a 
solid bottom, but no 
oven. There were two 
rimers on top and the 
fuel door in one. end. 
This stove would take 
large sticks of wood, 
much larger than if it 
had been equipped with 
an oven, and found 
that the reflecting baker 
placed close against one 
side would do very ef- 
ficient work. One may 
secure such a_ stove 
which will fold, or take 
down into quite compact 
form, but this is not such 
an advantage, since the 
inside of the rigid stove 
may be packed with mis- > 





Winter Camping 


tion and the rigid stove is apt to prove 
more durable. 


A GOOD deal of the success of your 

winter outing will depend upon the 
selection of blankets and bedding. One 
simply must sleep well nights if he would 
really enjoy himself during the daytime. 
A good sleeping bag is one of the best 
things, but one should get the very best— 
those equipped with about 16 thicknesses 
of blanket. One may make his own bag 
by sewing up several thicknesses of blan- 
ket; but with three or four thicknesses of 
good heavy blanket one will sleep fairly 
warm by getting up three or four times 
to keep the fire going good. 

One usually sleeps with the greater part 
of his clothing on. Never try to sleep, 
however, with the stockings damp. One 
cannot afford to dry stockings with the 
heat of the body. Some kind of knitted 
cap which will come down over the ears 
is a good thing to wear at night and 
might save a frost-bitten ear. A _hot- 
water bottle will add much to the comfort 
of a winter night in camp. It may seem 
a trifle effeminate, but don’t let that 
bother. An article that affords a whole 
lot of comfort with a little weight is the 
thing to have a place in your outfit. 

One needs more food than on a sum- 
mer trip—good, healthy, heat- and energy- 
producing grub in unlimited quantities. 

One also needs a good, full-sized 4- 
pound chopping axe, and some ability to 
use it. This is very essential, for the en- 
tire success of any cold-weather camp will 
depend on a good supply of fuel. The 
light-weight belt pocket and half axes 
serve admirably in summer, but for cold 
weather you need a good, sharp, efficient 
tool. It should always be remembered 
that a misdirected blow from such a tool 
will play swift havoc with a moccasined 
foot. One should have a little experience 
in the use of the axe and, in any case, use 
caution. 

A one-man cross-cut saw will often 
prove a valuable help in working up the 
daily wood-pile. An inexperienced man 
will accomplish much more with the saw 
than with an axe. Scattered throughout 
the woods are many standing dead trees 
which furnish good, dry camp wood. If 
one can get some such fuel to mix with 
the green beech’ and maple, he can keep 
a good hot fire all the time. If you 


come across a dead cedar and can work 
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up a few lengths of it, you will have 
some good kindling and some which will 
make a very hot fire when you want it 
quickly. 

By this time your outfit will have as- 
sumed such proportions that the prob- 
lem of how to transport it to and from 
the chosen camping site becomes a serious 
one. If you camp in a lumbering region 
you may possibly get fairly near to your 
camping grounds with a tote team, but 
if your tent is to be pitched some miles 
back from any beaten path, horse flesh 
will avail you nothing. 


F the snow be hard and firm, a tobog- 

gan will help you out. One man can 
haul a hundred pounds on a toboggan 
with comparative ease, but if there are 
several inches of loose snow, which piles 
up in front, the toboggan becomes a hin- 
drance. In such case about all you can 
do is to divide up the outfit among the 
several members of the party, do them up 
in the tent, floor cloth and blankets, tie 
with the pack straps and tote on the 
back. ¢ 

In choosing a winter camp site you 
should select a spot which is well shel- 
tered from the northerly winds and more 
or less exposed to the noonday sun. When 
you have chosen the right place, the next 
thing is to excavate a place for the tent. 
It is a considerable task to dig down 
through four or five feet of snow with no 
shovel except a snowshoe, but while one 
of the party is working at this the others 
may begin on a wood-pile and cut the 
tent-pole and a big supply of boughs for 
thatch and bed. Sometimes, if you are 
using a camp stove with bottom, it isn’t 
necessary to dig out the snow, but simply 
tramp it well down and set the tent on 
top; but if you use a bottomless stove or 
build an open fire it will melt the snow 
underneath and soon bury itself. 

Tent pegs, if cut long, will usually hold 
all right when driven deep in the snow 
and the snow tramped around them. If 
they fail to hold, a little water poured 
around them and allowed to freeze will 
make them solid. : 

But what are we going to do to occupy 
our time? What is the real object of 
our trip? The diversity of pastimes for 
the winter outings are legion. First there 
is the great white woods—a veritable 
wonderland which ever fascinates. Then 
there are the long, delightful snowshoe 

tramps, the ski runs, the 

countless small tracks 
* and trails which are 
ever interesting to fol- 
low and study. There 
is the big swamp with 
its criss-cross of rabbit 
runways, where the voice 
of the little beagle will 
make the cedars resound 
with merry music. There 
is the ice-locked and 
snow-bound lake where 
you may set your tip- 
ups and angle for the 
finny denizens of the 
deep waters. And may- 
be there is a mountain 
to climb or a deer yard 
to explore, and every 
evening there are the 
long hours by the roar- 
ing, crackling fire, which 
seems all the more cheer- 
ful as the chill of night 
intensifies and the ice 
booms on the lake and 
the trees of the forest 








cellaneous camp articles, 
so that the space is all 
utilized in  transporta- 


A Complete Winter Outfit for Two 


snap and crack with the 
frost. 











Selecting Your 


By 
N. L. Avery 


NE of the greatest pleasures to 

me during the long’ winter 

months is to get out my album 

and look over the photos of my 
previous camping trips. While writing I 
have before me a picture of the results 
of one of our fishing expeditions to Jor- 
dan Lake which recalls to my memory 
many incidents which perhaps would have 
been forgotten. 

The slogan, “Take a Kodak with you,” 
certainly proves acceptable on any out- 
ing or camping trip, as it is a source of 
great pleasure and the best means of per- 
petuating the memories of one’s good 
times as well as hardships. 

As I look forward to the coming of 
summer I begin to plan for my annual 
camping trips, and first and foremost 
among all my paraphernalia is my pho- 
tographic outfit. 

During the last five years I have taken 
all sizes and kinds of cameras from the 
heavy and cumbersome 6%x8% View 
Camera down to the vest pocket size, 
and have many valuable pictures from 
each. Of course the size of the camera 
has to be governed by the kind of an 
expedition one wishes to take, but for 
general use I have decided on the 2%x 
4% folding roll film as the most conve- 


Camera 


Outfit 


nient size, and also a picture of very good 
proportions. 

This camera takes the roll films of 
either six or twelve exposures which 
have the advantage over plates of light 
weight, which is especially desirable when 
on a hike. The other and most essential 
qualities of film are that it is orthochro. 
matic and non-halation combined with 
daylight loading. Anyone who had had 
the experience of finding their plates all 
exposed and had to wait until night and 
then make a ruby light by winding a piece 
of red cloth around a lantern and load 
their plate holders under the covers of 
the bed or bunk, guessing at the film side 
of the plate, will agree that it is not the 
most satisfactory method possible. 

This size camera, with a small metal 
tripod, a good ray filter and some flash- 
light powder, either cartridges or bulk, 
are really about all that are necessary. 


OW as to the separate items: The 

camera should be equipped with the 
best lens the user can afford as the 
lens is the most important part of the 
camera. The Anastigmats are without 
question the best; next come the Recti- 
linear lenses which are a great deal less 
expensive than the Anastigmats, and not 
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a great deal more than the cheapest or 
Achromatic lens, but are certainly a great 
deal more desirable when results are con- 
sidered. 

Owing to the poor light conditions usu- 
ally found in the woods a tripod is really 
essential; the small metal tripod is the 
best for the camera mentioned as it does 
not take up over fifteen inches of space 
when folded. 

The average picture taken in the open 
is far from a correct. rendition of color 
values because of the abundance of green, 

















Camp Seldom Inn—Showing Value of Ray Filter on Clouds and Greens 


























Selecting Your Camera Outfit 





Enlarged Picture Taken by One of the Two at the Table with Thread 
Rigging 


and the fact that green photographs much 
darker than the eyes see it, unless taken 
through a ray filter which, combined with 
the orthochromatic qualities of the film 
makes it especially desirable. 

Many of the most interesting scenes 
around camp take place in the evening; 


these can be best recorded by means of 
flashlight. One of the pictures which I 
treasure most among my collection is a 
night picture showing. an eighteen-pound 
turtle in the process of cleaning and was 
taken by means of flashlight placed back 
of the camera. Many good effects can be 
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414" x 614" Camera; Three Times Ray Filter, +; 
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obtained by placing the flash right in the 
fire, but be sure and have a person or 
some object between the flash and the 
lens. These pictures are more effective 
if stained a red shade by dipping the fin- 
ished print in a solution of red dye and 
allowing it to soak until they take the 
proper shade. 

The best way to make sure of satis- 
factory results is to purchase the outfit 
some time before one wishes to take the 
trip and accustom one’s self to the method 
of procedure by exposing two or three 
rolls of film under conditions similar to 
those encountered on a trip. 


HE best guide for exposure is to pur- 

chase one of the many exposure 
meters on the market and learn how to 
use it. The slight cost will be saved on 
the first few rolls of film, and, owing to 
the many variations of light, a great many 
negatives will be obtained that would be 
otherwise lost. 

As it is often desirable to enlarge the 
best negatives obtained jt is well to work 
for the sharpest negative possible. This 
is where the tripod is useful as it is pos- 
sible to stop the lens down slightly, which 
insures a sharper negative, and then make 
a short time exposure. 

Many times the person taking the pic- 
ture wishes to be included; this is easily 
accomplished by the method shown in 
the illustration if one has a tripod and 
a piece of cord or fishline. First cut one 
piece of cord that will reach from the 
lever on the shutter to the tripod leg, 
leaving it quite slack. Tie another piece 
to this about one-third the way up from 
tripod leg. A slight pull on this cord 
operates the shutter, but be sure that the 
camera is screwed tightly. to the tripod 
or it may move and blur the negative. 

If one wishes to make absolutely sure 
of his pictures a developing tank can be 
added, and the exposures developed as 
soon as taken, but this requires consider- 
able space and time. 

There are no set rules to follow as 
the conditions vary so that one can only 
use judgment and profit by mistakes 

I feel sure that if the average person 
who loves the outdoors will take a camera 
on one trip, even if he obtains only a 
few good pictures he will feel well repaid 
for his time and trouble, and _ will 
then look forward to future trips. 
with a new desire for more and better 
photographs. 
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The White Trail 
Through the White Peaks 


By Walter R. Johns 











Two hundred and fifty miles by 
snowshoe through the Rockies, when 
the snow is fifteen feet deep, is cer- 
tainly a red-blooded proposition. 
Walter Johns, cowman, who was 
with the Editor on a hunting trip 
in Montana, made this trip for the 
sheer love of being out in the open. 
He is now in France with the Army. 











PART II 


ROM here it was go ahead slowly; 

steps had to be cut into the ice all 
the way, and it was tedious work and 
much like labor, but we took it in 
turn as a pleasure, for even while 
swinging the ax we couldn’t keep out 
the cold that was beginning to pierce 
us to the bone. Another thing that 
didn’t brighten our prospects was 
the miniature snowslides that came 
down every little while and eddied 
around our knees like dry sand, while 
above us in the rocks that marked 
the top the wind began to whine, softly 
at first, then gradually taking on a shrill- 
er note. We knew well what that meant, 
and worked harder than ever to get across 
the space of ice that remained before 
the gale that was sure to come swept us 
with its chilling force. It had grown 
steadily colder; as it was, our mittens 
froze to solid chunks and several times 
the fingers in them, and with the gather- 
ing darkness the situation was rapidly 
becoming a serious one. 

There was yet light enough when we 
got to the summit to see down the other 
side—a perpendicular wall standing in 
columned sheerness a thousand feet to 
the bottom if it was an inch! And this 
was where we had expected to go down. 
Stumped! for once. I looked at Dick 
and he looked at me, and there was but 
little said. We were frozen so stiff we 
couldn’t talk much anyway, so now that 
we had a little room to move around in 
we began to jump about and swing our 
arms to warm up after having been in 














various cramped positions for so long, as 
our circulation needed speeding up. 
“What next?” was the big question. We 
couldn’t go ahead, that was sure; another 
look over that dizzy edge settled that 
question for all time. I had noted it was 
two o'clock when we started up the first 
wall, and the hundred and fifty yards 
from there to our present God-forsaken 
location had taken four hours, and it had 
been difficult enough in daylight, and now 
that it was dark, to attempt to retrace 
our steps after the snow had slid in and 
covered them up would have been plain 
premeditated manslaughter, so that made 
it look as though we couldn’t go back. 
We had to come to some conclusion, 
and that quickly, for it was about twenty 
below and a gale on, and we were due to 
freeze if we stood around “pow-wowing” 
much longer. The idea of rolling up to- 
gether in our blankets and letting the 
snow drift us under and waiting for day- 
light was considered, but the notion of 
camping two miles above timber-line 
when the mercury has to lean back to 
look up at the zero mark never did ap- 
peal to me, so I made open declaration 





that I was not going down toward 
Belly River, but back to Ptarmigan 
Lake, and so began working my way 
down over the, few rocks that inter- 
vened to the edge of the rim, with 
Dick behind me. From here it all 
looked alike, and below it had all 
appeared a wall, so with the thought 
that one place was as good as another 
we sat down in the soft snow that 
covered the ice beneath with a sort 
of now-or-never feeling, and I then 
and there experienced the queerest 
sensation I have ever known, that 
of preparing to slide down the side 
of an unknown mountain on a dark, 
stormy night and knowing that we 
had about the same chance for our 
pelts as there is in cutting a joker 
in a full deck. But it was the one 
and only chance we had, and we took 
it. We had our snowshoes braced 
under our arms, with the tails to the 
ice to act as a brake; but when we 
started off on that slick surface they 
had no effect at all. I went down 
like a shot for a way, then bounced a few 
times, then slid at top speed for a while, 
and landed wrong side up in a huge mass 


. of soft snow; and then, plump, right be- 


side me, came Dick. He had caught on 
an out-cropping rock a short way after 
we had started and then “dropped straight 
off,” as he expressed it. It had seemed 
like four miles down from the top, but 
it was probably no more than five or six 
hundred feet, and certainly very steep, 
and had it not been for the abundance 
of soft snow at the bottom the result 
might have been very different. 


A®* soon as he got himself untangled 
my partner wanted to know “Where 
are we at?” I couldn’t just tell him at 
the time, but was mightily pleased to 
know there was one place that we 
“wasn’t” and to know there were no more 
places to fall from, for by prodding the 
surface around about with a snowshoe I 
learned that we were on the lake. As 
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we were putting on the broad webs pre- 
paratory to starting down the gulch I 
suddenly remembered that we hadn’t eat- 
en nor had a drink of water since six 
o'clock that morning, and so we began 
to suffer the pangs of starvation forth- 
with. We thought of camping in the 
first timber we came upon, but when we 
had traveled a couple of miles and gotten 
limbered up I proposed that we go on into 
McDermott, and Dick as usual said he 
was “with me.” It was too dark to see 
much of anything, but as we were going 
downhill anyway merely staying in the 
gulch would take us on our general direc- 
tion. When we struck the trail up the 
north fork of the Swift Current things 
were different ; we were in a deep canyon 
thickly timbered with balsam and spruce 
and so dark that you could feel it. We 
would strike the trail we had broken 
coming up that morning, as we cauld tell 
by the feel of it under foot; follow it a 
short distance and lose it, then have to 
circle for it. The brush was too thick 
to take a general course down the creek 
bottom, and there being several deep 
gorges on the creek made it dangerous to 
travel blindly. The roar of falling water 
would have made these easy to avoid any 
other time of the year, but now with a 
roof of ice and several feet of snow over 
the wildest cataract, the sound was com- 
pletely muffled. We were not making 
much progress, as we were zigzagging 
all over the creek bottom, so we opened 
up our packs and got out a large can of 
sugar and a candle. The sugar was 
thrown away, much as we regretted it, 
but there was nothing handy to put it in, 
and we had to have the can to make a 
lamp. It was a case of dispensing with 
the sweets of life to follow the straight 
and narrow trail. There was no wind 
here in the timber to be continually 


concerning the veracity of a certain Old 
Timer who had, as he told us, “been over 
there a lot of times,” meaning Ptarmigan 
Pass. 

Making a fresh start from here, our 
next day’s travel took us along the base 
of Yellow Mountain, so named because of 
its being a timberless mountain of the 
color of yellow clay. 

At the foot of the north slope flows 
Kennedy Creek, and here was the Ran- 
ger’s Station, where we expected to camp. 
No one home when we arrived, but 
“sign” told us that the occupant was due 
to return that evening, so we got supper 
ready for three, from the store on hand, 
and as we were about to eat in came the 
Ranger in charge, accompanied by the 
Ranger from the adjoining district. They 
seemed to think they had run into a 
streak of luck to have someone come 
along and get supper ready for them! A 
stiff climb from here next day brought us 
to the top of a high divide that serves to 
tie “Big Chief Mountain” to the main 
range west of it: as otherwise, this great 
peak, nearly ten thousand feet high, would 
stand a symmetrical column in solitary 
dignity befitting its name; a conspicuous 
landmark for the greater area of the ter- 
ritory occupied by the Piegan Indians, 
by whom this mountain is held sacred as 
the abiding place of the “God of Winds,” 
who figures prominently in their tribal 
legends. Down the divide and across a 
bleak plateau to the edge of a bluff we 
had a magnificent view of the Belly River 
Valley that widened away to the north 
and was finally lost amid the prairies of 
Alberta; while to the south and west Mt. 
Seward of gorgeous coloring and Merritt, 
with its glaciered crown, made a picture 
of rugged beauty unsurpassed by any we 
had yet seen. 
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oF gemngrna our way to the river bank 
we made an early camp, and were 
at last on the stream that we had tried 
so hard to reach a few days before by 
coming over by way of Ptarmigan Lake. 

A day spent in enjoyment of the won- 
ders of the canyon through which flows 
the Middle Fork of Belly River was fol- 
lowed by one of furious storm which de- 
fied all attempts to travel. It died down 
somewhat at sunset and through a hole 
in the ice on the river near camp we 
hauled out a mess of trout which proved 
a welcome change from bacon. 

The weather was better next morning, 
and for the last time we slipped in the 
pack-straps and took the north trail, 
which brought us to the International 
Boundary early in the forenoon. Cross- 
ing “The Line” we were in his Majesty’s 
domains, and my companion, who had 
never been a millionaire transatlantic voy- 
ager, was in a constant state of trepida- 
tion lest a member of the Northwest Po- 
lice would appear and confiscate our sup- 
ply of tobacco and arrest us both for 
smuggling. Leaving the river that we 
had been following thus far and turning 
westward we picked a low spot in a high, 
rolling ridge and crossed down on the 
foot of Waterton Lake, in Waterton Lake 
Park, maintained by the Canadian Gov- 
ernment as a game and timber reserve, 
principally, though containing a wealth 
of scenic beauty too little featured. 


S6TZ7OOTENAI” Brown, the superin- 

tendent of this park, was of the 
interesting type of pioneer who helped 
to make our great West what it is to- 
day, and was a contemporary and friend 
of many of those whose names have 
helped to make history. Five miles up 
* the lake, in the teeth of a driving squall, 





extinguishing our illumination, and 
so it worked fine, showing our partly 
snowed-in trail of the morning nicely. 
Nothing to hinder now, I was think- 
ing of the camp we were heading 
for, and a fire, supper and a pile of 
blankets, and began to hit a pretty 
good gait, with my little candle in a 
can focused on the trail ahead. Dick 
entered into the spirit of the chase, as 
it were, and we stepped it off down 
the canyon like an Irish labor union 
in a torchlight parade, rolling into 
McDermott a little before midnight 


HIS was where the Golden Rule 

of leaving a supply of firewood 
for the next fellow, even to shavings, 
ready whittled, proved a good one. 
In three minutes the stove was roar- 
ing like a blast furnace and we began 
to strip off the ice-crusted outer gar- 
ments that incased us like armor, my 
partner emulating somewhat the con- 
tortions of a rattlesnake shedding his 
skin, as his pack and stag-shirt had 
frozen in one piece and had to be 
taken off by backing out of it. A 
hastily prepared meal of monstrous 
proportions was, I may say, con- 
sumed with the hearty enjoyment of 
men who have no other internal 
troubles than a periodical vacancy. 
An after-dinner smoke filled our cup 
of happiness to overflowing, and 
now, warm and dry and fed, we 
passed by mutual agreement a reso- 
lution to the effect that after all there 
was something in the passage of 
Scripture about the lack of wisdom 
of those who venture where no angel 








pre hiked, and the welcome sight of 
smoke pouring from the chimney of 
one of a group of buildings com- 
prising “Hazzard’s Resort” met our 
gaze. The genial proprietor, though 
homebound with a broken leg, wel- 
comed us heartily and hobbled around 
at a great rate to see that nothing 
was lacking that -would add to our 
comfort. Then with the remark 
“I guess you boys are hungry,” he 
began to interview the cookstove, and 
balanced on his props gave as cor- 
rect an imitation of a man frying 
ham and eggs as has ever been my 
pleasure to witness, though the fact 
that we had made twenty-five miles 
that day, and had not stopped for 
lunch, may have enhanced the delight 
I took in watching this exhibition of 
culinary craft. We had a “real” bed 
that night, too, the first for some 
time. ‘But the joys of a feather pil- 
low and a spring mattress were not 
to be conscious ones very long. I 
couldn’t believe my ears when I 
awoke next morning and heard what 
sounded like rain pattering on the 
roof, but a glance out of the window 
assured me it was rain, and lots of 
it, and the lake looked as though it 
had been under irrigation; surely a 
nasty day to travel, and our host 
did his utmost to persuade us to wait 
for better weather, but we were in 
fear of the ice softening and making 
travel on the lake unsafe. We re- 
luctantly got under way, this being 
our only route, as the shores were a 
series of cliffs. Water half-way to 
our knees covered the lake, and for 
six long, splashy miles we held this 








would leave a moccasin track. Then, 
too, there were some remarks made 


Big Johns in Hiking Togs 


icy-water trail. 
The feeling of relief was a big one 
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when we stepped ashore at the boundary 
and made camp once more in an unoccu- 
pied cabin in Glacier National Park. Here 
we dried our clothing and got the feeling 
back in our feet, which had been numb 
after the first mile. 

We were pretty”Sstiff for a couple of 
days as a result, but suffered no further 
ill effects of this trip on the lake. As 
our route from here lay over the Conti- 
nental Divide, a clear day to make 
Brown's Pass was greatly to be desired, 
but the snow that was falling next morn- 
ing made the prospects for good weather 
anything but encouraging. Nevertheless 
we decided to wait awhile, and after lying 
there storm bound until our 


Field and Stream 


plying them to his uses if he is wise in 
the way of the wilderness. While, on the 
other hand, for one inexperienced camp- 
ing in a hole in the snow at low tempera- 
ture with an ax as his Rock of Ages 
spells suffering. 


ERE was our method: While Dick 

was busy cutting a few small poles 
I dug a hole in the soft snow where our 
wickiup was to be, with a snowshoe serv- 
ing as a shovel, extending the opening to 
the foot of a huge partly decayed snag. 
Then the frame of poles was set up with 
the rubber tarp over the top, the sloping 
sides of the shelter were cévered with the 


shelter. The dry pitchy wood burned 
fiercely and gave out an intense heat, 
which the old snag reflected into our 
shelter, making this particular camp the 
most comfortable one of its kind we had 
on the trip. A frugal meal was prepared 
and eaten with due enjoyment, and then 
followed the best hour of the day, when 
the campfire’s smoke and that of burning 
tobacco mingle and overpower all but a 
hint of the odor of the pines, while all 
around where the softly falling snow 
lodged on the branches of the evergreens 
a myriad of tiny crystals, reflected in the 
radiance the leaping flames, seeming as 
diamonds clustered in an emerald setting. 

The whole, backed by the 





small supply of provisions 
was nearly exhausted we took 
the trail. We reserved enough 
flour and bacon for supper 
and breakfast at the next 
camp we expected to make 
and were down to boiled 
beans and weak coffee for 
breakfast the morning we 
left, but we vowed we’d make 
it to the North Fork of the 
Flathead on “beans straight” 
sooner than navigate back 
down the lake, now covered 
with two feet of snow and 
slush, to Hazzard’s for sup- 
plies. 





FTER hours of heavy 

going we reached tim- 
ber-line on the steep slope of 
Brown’s Pass: had _ the 
weather been clear the view 
from here would have been 
superb. but now even Mt. 
Cleveland, the loftiest in the 
Park with an altitude of 
10,438 feet, was but a huge 
gray mass, and the slender 
spires of “The Citadels” were 
as ghostly visions in the 
storm. From here the storm 
increased to a terrific blizzard, 
and here on the roof of the 
world it had full sweep at us 
and came full of fine snow, 
and making breathing a dif- 
ficulty, and sometimes an im- 
possibility, at which times we 
sheltered our faces in our 
arms as best we could for a 
few moments, and then made 
inother few yards. It was 
out of the question to stand 
erect. We had to crawl most 





dense growth of gigantic 
pines, showing as a shadowed 
palisade, gave a deeper tone 
to the picture of wondrous 
beauty the scene created. 


ND when the fire had 

burned to a bed of glow- 
ing coals and the big trees 
were popping with the frost, 
now that the stars hung in a 
clear sky, through the hush 
of the winter night from far 
away, yet seemingly near, 
came the cry that calls 
the hunting pack together. 
Mournful, the long drawn 
notes floated through the hills, 
to be answered from afar, 
and mentally I could picture 
the lithe gray killers when 
they had banded together, by 
force of numbers and devil- 
ish cunning, rushing a terri- 
fied deer onto the glassy sur- 
face of some ice-bound lake, 
where their padded paws 
made footing sure and cloven 
hoofs were useless. There 
was deep satisfaction, then, in 
the sight of the old six-shoot- 
er hanging on its well-filled 
cartridge belt, within easy 
reach, and, rearranging the 
sock-gear that had been on 
day shift, now hanging in 
steaming festoons before the 
fire, we each rolled in our 
blankets and were soon 
asleep, not forgetting to set 
our mental alarm clock for a 
call in two hours. Odd it 
seems, how brain and body 
will adapt itself to surround- 
ing conditions. Sleeping in 
the open the slightest sound 








of the time, and the wind 
pierced our clothing with a 
breath of ice and _ nearly 
chilled us to fatal numbness. 
Once across the summit our progress 
was easier, and as we descended the 
wind decreased correspondingly, until 
we had reached a point two miles 
below the pass, where, while it was 
still snowing, all was serene as far as the 
wind was concerned. On down into 
“Hole in the Wall” Canyon, and we 
dropped our packs at the edge of a bal- 
sam thicket just as if this particular place 
had been agreed upon long before as a 
camp ground. But it was high time to 
camp; the daylight was dimming and for 
the past half mile we had each been on 
the lookout for a camping place, though 
no mention had been made of it and we 
both recognized the proper location. At 
a glance there are a number of things 
essential to comfort in a winter camp; 
when traveling light one can learn to live 
in comfort by taking advantage of the 
things that Mother Nature offers and ap- 
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broad, fanlike branches of the balsam. 
A deep layer of the same was spread over 
the ground inside, and we had a house 
with a floor, three good sides and a roof 
that wouldn’t leak when the heat from 
the fire reflected into the open front and 
melted the snow that fell upon it. Fire- 
wood was the next item, a slender tam- 
arack near by, long dead and dry as pow- 
der was felled, as was a dry balsam with 
hardened pitch hanging like icicles along 
its trunk. The result of my partner’s 
years of lumberjack experience now be- 
gan to show, as the mighty licks of his 
keen ax echoed up the canyon and sprin- 
kled the snow with a shower of chips, and 
soon a half a cord of short logs were 
piled conveniently near the fire, which 
was kindled at the foot of the big snag 
where two great roots branched in such 
a way as to form a natural fireplace, 
directly opposite the open front of our 


awakens me, and, when the 

temperature is low, instead 

of being awakened by the 
feeling of cold ang discomfort, my mental 
call will waken me almost to the minute, 
and, replenishing the fire, I’m snoring 
as hard as ever in no time. 

With the first gray light of another day 
showing through the treetops, the coffee 
was boiled, the bacon was “frizzled” and 
the flapjacks were browned to the color 
of a new saddle. That great American 
institution, the flapjack! Long years has 
it held its own—and the day it falls from 
grace will be a sad one, for we who must 
mush the long white trails where our 
cooking artillery is limited to a coffee pot, 
tin pail and frying pan, we look upon it 
as a real “partner.” It’s been with us 
in some tight places, it always proves a 
friend, and we have a deep regard for it 
—somewhat of the kind we hold for that 
old shooting iron with the battered stock. 
We know it’s good; and it fills the bill 
better than anything the fertile mind of 
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the woodsman has yet devised in the mat- 
ter of breadstuffs that must be made in 
haste. 


wa breakfast was over our grub- 
stake was no more. While it may 
sound like poor mountaineering not to 
have at least a small reserve, there was 
but little danger of anything preventing 
us getting to a place where we were sure 
of getting food. My companion de- 
murred at washing the dishes, for, as he 
logically argued, “Why not throw them 
away? What’s the use of packing a cook 
outfit when we’re out of grub?” 

He was overruled, however, for our 
packs were light now and there was no 
use of discarding the handy little cook 
kit. From the time we broke camp we 
had heavy going to Bowman Lake, but 
we made comparatively good time. The 
first half of the lake was ideal for travel, 
but half way down it we took to the 
shore, as the snow was blown off, leaving 
the smooth ice. It was a good trail, 
however, and we made the length of the 
lake, a distance of nine miles, in two 
hours. Hardly had we taken to the 
blazed trail when I was overtaken by mis- 
fortune. My snowshoes, that I had doc- 
tored after each day’s travel so that they 
would survive the trip began to go to 
pieces and- I made heavy weather of the 


five miles that remained to Indian Creek 
Ranger Station. 

Here, with the open-hearted hospitality 
that marks the man of the broad, open 
places, the Ranger set up the best in the 
camp and there was no lack of enthusiasm 
on our part when we got a chance to take 
the slackness out of our waistbands. As 
we were taking our leave next morning 
two trappers from the north country 
pulled up with an outfit suggestive of the 
country yet farther north—a dog team 
complete in every detail, even to the bale 
of fur on the sled. When told that we 
were going their way they generously 
added our packs to the cargo of the 
sleigh. While the operation of lashing 
this addition to their load and a few 
minutes’ conversation were going on the 
dogs lay in the harness perfectly quiet. 
But when all was ready for the start, at 
a word from the driver they hit the 
collar with a lunge in such unison that 
the sled was jerked nearly clear off the 
snow, they having learned long ago that 
the runners would freeze down when not 
in motion. This was my first and only 
day’s travel with a dog team, and within 
the first hour I had come to the conclu- 
sion that the principal essentials of a 
dog driver’s make-up are wind and en- 
durance. While my companion and I had 


both in abundance, we were in a different 
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climate now. Down from among the 
péaks, where it had been extremely cold, 
it was springlike and warm and the snow 
was soft. And “following the hounds” 
down the timbered valley of the winding 
North Fork warmed us up to the boiling 
point. Going a good share of the time 
on a trot and on down grades as much 
faster as possible, it was the nearest 
thing to a Marathon race I have ever 
participated in, as we traveled the twenty 
miles to Dutch Creek in a shade over four 
hours. Here the trappers unloaded our 
junk and went on, while we stopped to 
share the bed and board of a mutual 
friend, which, I might also add, 
were of a standard beyond our wildest 
hopes. 


| ergebedermal by a splendid breakfast 
we set out next morning, March 6th, 
on the last lap of our journey. Mile 
after mile through the tall pines, then 
past beautiful Lake McDonald, free of 
ice, its blue waters dancing in the after- 
noon sun, in a setting of snowy peaks and 
timbered hills; through the giant cedars 
to Belton, the western gateway, where 
we took the night train, thus completing 
a most enjoyable trip of over 250 miles, 
seeing at their best mountains of a vast- 
ness and magnitude beyond imagination 
or description. 
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HILE the 20-bore will eat much 

powder behind big shot and not 
show distress, I have never been able to 
make it use much more than % oz. of 
shot and do any better work than with 
the smaller charges. The exception is 
that one can use a full ounce pf large 
shot, 5’s or more, because of the lessened 
friction in the bore. The British recom- 
mend loads of 1 and 1% oz. of small shot 
in the 20. I submitted them to an Ameri- 
can powder company, and they tried them 
out on the pressure gun and reported as 
follows: 

“In tests recently made, the load of 
powder inquired of, i. e., 32 gr. with 
1% oz. of shot in the 20 ga. Leader case, 
2% inch, gave a mean pressure of 13,216 
ibs., and a maximum pressure of 15,658 
Ibs. equivalent to 6.99 tons. Half of the 





velocity records in which it was attempted 
to measure, had to be discarded on ac- 
count of serious balling of the shot. A 
load of dense had the particular ad- 
vantage over bulk in that it permits 
of an increase in wadding, which will 
prevent or greatly reduce the balling of 
the shot.” 

All of which goes to corroborate the 
ideas of the other gentlemen regarding 
long cases and plenty of wadding. 

Part of the same letter is interesting 
to the chap who doesn’t care about being 
kicked, but who uses the “dense” smoke- 
less powders. 

“A disagreeable character of recoil is 
nearly as much dependent upon the rate 
of acceleration as upon the maximum 
velocity of retoil. The rate of accelera- 
tion of recoil is approximately propor- 
tional to the pressure.” 

Now dense powders have a very short 
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savage rate of burning and their barrel 
time—time from ignition to emergence 
at the muzzle—is about half that of the 
slower bulk powders. English dense, we 
are told by the testing station of the 
Field newspaper, has a barrel time of 
from .0025 to .003 from breech to muzzle, 
while bulk powders take .005 for the trip. 
This may possibly account for the jar and 
headache some people experience from 
the use of dense instead of bulk shotgun 
smokeless powders. 

The 20-bore has a most surprising affin- 
ity for some sizes of shot, and dislike 
for others. My own, for instance, does 
its best shooting with 5’s and 7’s, this 
proved by several hupdred patterns with 
various combinations of shot and case 
and wadding and powder. Your own may 
have some such strong preference. It is 
this sensitiveness of the little gun, and its 
small shot load in the first place, that 
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The 20 Must Pattern Well To Hit 


Doves 


makes it so interesting to the gun lover, 

and the man liking to be in the field with 
the gun of which he knows the various 
peculiarities. 


T would take a mathematician with 

considerable patience to figure out just 
how many combinations of powder, shot, 
case and wads there are possible, cer- 
tainly thousands of them. We can’t try 
them all, but we can speedily settle on 
some things the gun won’t shoot, and then 
eliminate down to a narrow circle of 
things from which we hope to evolve the 
half dozen best loads for little pet. 
instance it didn’t take long to cut out 
cases too short or long for my gun cham- 
ber, to cut out a certain brand of powder 
notably bad in little guns, to cut out soft 
shot, to cut out over-loads in the shot line, 
to cut out too-heavy crimp, to cut ou* 
hard card wads over the powder and 
excess powder loads with small shot. 

I want to emphasize again that I have 
not quoted here figures to show just how 
poorly a good 20-bore will shoot with 
unsuitable loads because in many cases 
no patterns were available to count so 
blown were the patterns. This is not 
mere ballistic chatter, it is a cold fact 
that the 20-bore with loads that are un- 
suited to it, but for sale in the market, 
won't kill a rabbit at 20 yards, which is 
the easiest shot in the world. 

For instance two shots in the little 28- 
inch barrel 20-gauge, with a runt load, 
bought in the market, case 2% inches, 
2 dr. powder, 4% oz. of 7% shot. One is 
pattern counted 112, the other 104, out of 
250 in the load, and so the two were 44 
and 42 per cent of the charge. Do you 
think you'd like to load up with a hundred 
such shells and go after birds? Trial 
proved that it would not break clay birds 
at any range. On-ethe other hand take 
the same gun with a 23-inch case, 24% 
dr., 370 8's and a trap 2%-inch, and a 
thin card. Six patterns gave up 317 for 
the high pattern, 80 per cent, 227 for the 
low pattern, 59 per cent, and the low pat- 
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tern containing nearly twice as many pel- 
lets as the before mentioned runt load. 
Even though you don’t hand-load for 
experiment, don’t you think a thorough 
trial of the available factory loads will pay 
if you use the 20-bore—or any other bore? 


} is just as well to-say that a lot of 
good shot-gun citizens kid themselves 
by firing only a shot or two and coming 
away satisfied—or dissatisfied as the shot 
or two may register. 

For a regular showdown party, not less 
than five shots out of each barrel should 
be fired, and if one shot blows up or is 
not good, then five more. The first shot 
should not be fired through a clean oily 
barrel, nor should any of the work be 
done with a badly leaded gun, because by 
judicious selection and avoidance of a cer- 
tain hot powder, leading can be avoided in 
the future, save for a few spots at breech 
and choke. I have seen a 20-bore so full 
of lead that it would resist strenuously 
the passage of the brass cleaner used to 
remove it. 

Conveniences for patterning are cheap 
and worth while. Inasmuch as the dis- 
tance is 40 yards, and twice this 80 yards 
or a short block, a long string of pat- 
terns means exercise. My own pattern- 
ing arrangement is nothing more than a 
couple of 2x4’s set in the ground and sup- 
porting four 1x12 red wood boards, nailed 
as close together as possible, the whole 
thing about 15 feet long which gives room 
for four patterns. 

We bum from the newspaper officers, 
the fag-ends of the news-stock rolls, 
preferably the wide stock about five feet 
across. In the offices with high-speed Hoe 
presses, they cannot use up the last 100 
yards or so of the stock and this, with the 
core, is sold as waste by the ton. Lay 
a roll of this stock at one end of the 
board and roll it to the other. Tear off 
the resulting sheet, double under the top 
edge and hang it up on the board, making 
a solid sheet 15 feet long and say 40 inches 
wide. A row of sharpened nails along the 
top of the board aids in hanging up the 
sheet, which is a two-man job, and glass- 
headed tacks are the best for fastening 
the paper at the corners and bottom. A 
patterning range should be out of the 
wind, which fact you'll discover after 
you've wrestled with 15 feet of easily torn 
news-stock, which blows off at one corner 
faster than you can tack it at the other. 


FTER the sheet is up, divide it into 
four equal parts, and put a black 
charcoal cross or quail or duck in the cen- 


ter of each at which to aim. Regular 
charcoal crayon makes the best material 
for crossing off shotholes in the pattern. 

The big sheet says whether or not the 
gun shoots where it looks, and it shows 
the whole pattern, in and out of the 30- 
inch circle, unless the gun is a very bad 
shooter. Also it will demonstrate the fal- 
lacy of the belief that a fourth of a pat- 
tern goes off somewhere in the woods, 
because you'll find the whole charge down 
to the last pellet, right there on the big 
sheet of paper, and with a good gun, from 
65 a 75 per cent of the load in the 30- 
inch. 

A black soft-leaded pencil, with a piece 
of string tied to it and a knot 15 inches 
from the pencil, serves to inscribe the 30- 
inch circle around the pattern, which 
should be chosen for density before the 
circle is drawn around. You're inves- 
tigating the shooting of the gun, not your 
marksmanship, and you may hold off-cen- 
ter, and so not put the center of the load 
into any predetermined and pre-marked 
30-inch circle. Cross off pattern into half 
or quarter circles so if some “idjut” comes 
along and speaks to you while you're 
counting and makes you lose count, you 
won’t have to do the whole blame works 
over again. 

You ought to be able to shoot four pat- 
terns on the one sheet without having 
enough pellets cross over to make any 
difference in the results. But, of course, 
there are guns, and guns, and loads and 
loads, and occasionally you'll consecrate 
the entire sheet to two loads. 


he this matter of closeness of shooting, 
there’s a lot of loose chatter as to 
range, etc. Eighty per cent 20-bore guns 
are nice things of which to dream. I'd 
like to own one myself. But, if I had it, 
I really think it would prove in many 
ways an embarrassing weapon. 

While an eighty per cent 20-bore gun 
is less severe on game at comparatively 
short range than the 70 or 75 per cent 
12-bore gun, yet it would reduce many an 
upland bird to hash, and make you miss 
still more through absolute inability to 
center such a small killing pattern at 
shorter distance than the 40 to 60 yards 
at which eighty per cent guns are useful. 

In the past two seasons I have been 
stepping off a shot bird now and then 
to just see whether or not I was kidding 
myself as to needing a gun that would 
put them all in at 40 yards. Shooting 
quail without’a dog in California means 
a longer average of shots than with a 
dog, because the bird lies better to the 
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dog, and you get fair warn- 
ing and are posed and knock 
Mr. Quail stern over appe- 
tite before he gets as far as 
he would, did he flush when 
you were looking elsewhere, 
with probably a foot over a 
bush into the bargain. 

At the same time, analysis 
of killing showed not one 
shot in ten as long as 40 
yards, showed most of them 
at 25 yatds or so, and a lot 
at such ranges even as 12 
and 15 yards. This is not 
theory, this is what actual 
test demonstrated. Forty 
yards is a thunder of a way, 
it’s the width of two and a 
half 50 foot city lots, it’s 
nearly half the length of the 
football field. 

So I “snuk” up on the pat- 
terning board and put on a 
couple of patterns at 30, and 
then at 15 yards, to get a look at what I 
had been trying to put on a whizzing 
blue bird, that half the time left when 
I was in just the wrong position. Par- 
ticularly is one likely to shoot quickly 
and at short range when using the light 
20-bore, because he handles it faster and 
shoots the bird yards closer. 


WO long looks at that 30 and 15-yard 
pair of patterns satisfied me that I 
didn’t want any 80 per cent gun for up- 
land shooting. For every long shot where 
I needed such a gun, there were ten where 
it would have missed clean or else blown 
the bird into rags. 

At 30 yards, the whole load is inside 
the 30-inch and practically all of it is 
within a two-foot circle. 

At 15 yards the whole load is inside a 
12-inch circle. 

Some of these days when you feel can- 
did with yourself, go out and estimate 
about how far you kill most of your quail, 
step it off, then shoot your pet gun over 
the distance, and interview the pattern. 

Give me a 20-bore that will kindly shoot 
60 per cent all the time with the right 
barrel, and 70 per cent with the left, 
and I'll get my legal proportion of the 
upland birds, and all the ducks I have any 
business shooting at with a 20-bore gun. 
This is by no means to be twisted into 
an advocacy of a cylinder or half choke 
20-bore—experience will show you that 
a lot of full choke 20-bores won’t average 
over 60 per cent with small shot. What 
we ought to pray for is not 80 per cent 
patterns for practical use, but for even, 
consistent patterns even 20 per cent less, 
because it is in the occasional blown-up, 
scattering, missing patterning that grief 
and disappointment and disgust lies. 

Knowing by sad experience of the sen- 
Sitiveness and trickiness of the 20-bore 
gun, and the enormous variation in the 
performance of the various loads, I’m 
tempted to class the man going afield 
with one and strange loads he’s never 
tried at the patterning board, as being as 
bad as the man who goes deer hunting 
with a rifle he’s never fired. 


Baer nage things being equal, long bar- 
rels pattern better than short ones, 
probably due to a slight diminished gas 
pressure at the muzzle: heavy barrels pat- 
tern better than light ones, due to less 
spring and whip at the choke. 

Poor shooting may be laid at the door 
of shells with crimp heavier than Ya; 
with a wad or all of them slanting in- 
stead of square, which puts the pattern 
off in the direction of the slant; with 
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poor as the contents of a 
feather pillow. The 7% pel- 
let, for instance, loses just 
half its velocity in traveling 
the first 40 yards, and it hits 
up against its mark with 
about 630 ft. secs. left out 
of the 1250° with which it 
started. Bigger shot are less 
wasteful in their energy, but 
not to any considerable ex- 
tent. The No. 5 pellet has 
680 ft. secs. left at 40 yards. 

The average velocity of the 
shotgun is 1200 to 1250 ft. 
secs., but shotgun velocities 
are never spoken of in terms 
of muzzle velocity as I have 
given them. The British use 
the mean or average velocity 
of the charge over 20 yards, 
which is about 1050; Ameri- 
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primer giving stronger or weaker flash 
than the others in the same lot, or with 
soft shot. 

A shell shorter than the chamber lets 
gas into the shot, and makes for balled 
shot and poor patterns. A shell too long 
jams the shot and it balls, to the detri- 
ment of pattern. A wad or wads too 
small for case or gun barrel lets the gas 
by and spoils the shooting. -A powder 
too quick burning and too hot and too 
violent in its work, makes poor patterns. 
A too-heavy over-shot wad makes for 
higher pressures and diminished pat- 
terns just as a too-heavy or too-long 
crimp has the same effect. A veritable 
brush or spreader load can be produced 
by using a heavy wad over shot and light 
wadding over powder. 

Two common methods of making brush 
or spreader loads for choke bore guns 
consist of partitioning off the shot in 
layers by means of card wads, and by bor- 
ing a ‘hole through the felt wads over 
the powder, using a card wad without a 
hole in it, under shot and over powder 
with the perforated felt between. 

The smaller the shot, the poorer the 
pattern, other things being equal. Pat- 
terns keeping well over 70% with ‘I’s are 
to be had from most any full-choke 20, 
patterns under 70% are more common 
than not when using shot smaller 
than 7’s. 

A big %-inch felt wad has a tendency 
to even the spread of a pattern in the 
30-inch, while it. may not raise the per- 
centage count. Some guns shoot in clus- 
ters, or shoot a beautiful central group 
that leaves the edges of the circle not 
filled out. Often the soft white-edge 
¥%-inch will remove this trouble and fill 
up the circle. Soft wads cut down pres- 
sure and ergo a little velocity, hard wads 
run up pressure and velocity but are hard 
on pattern and evenness. 


HESE are just a few of the things 

that enter into the delicate balance of 
the load that will shoot or will not shoot 
in your gun, supposing, of course, the 
gun is correctly bored, the chamber cone 
correctly shaped, and the choke nicely ta- 
pered and the right degree. 

It is this sensitiveness to every little 
thing that makes me feel sometimes that 
the shotgun is a creature of moods and 
mysteries, good company, most interest- 
ing and lovable pal, but outside the pale 
of cold-blooded science and fixed ballistic 
rules. 

From the ballistic standpoint, a load of 
small shot is a mighty poor way of deliv- 
ering a punch at a distance, about as 


can makers usually speak of 
shot velocities as taken over 
the 40-yard range, which 
means about 850 ft. secs. This means, 


of course, the averake velocity of the 
pellet over the whole distance of 
40 yards, which would be _ the ac- 


tual velocity of the pellet at about 18 
yards. This business of talking about 
mean velocities over certain ranges in- 
stead of actual muzzle velocities is con- 
fusing, because inasmuch as big shot fly 
faster over a given range than small shot, 
a load which has actually more muzzle 
velocity than another may show as being 
lower over 20 or 40 yards because it is 
using smaller pellets and they lose speed 
faster than the larger ones. 

The highest velocity on record for or- 
dinary shoulder guns is 1500 ft. secs. at 
the muzzle, obtained by using 32 gr. of 
dense and 1% oz. of large shot in a 
special 12-bore gun, that proved marvel- 
ously efficient for duck and goose shoot- 


ing. 


HERE is not a lick of sense in kick- 

ing along small shot—smaller than 5’s 
or 6’s—faster than the standard velocity. 
Air resistance mounts up with the squares 
of the velocity, not in direct proportion, 
and the suddenly increased air pressure 
nullifies most of the extra speed given 
to little pellets. For instance, a pellet of 
No. 5 shot winds up at 66 yards with 410 
ft. secs. remaining velocity, when started 
with 1150 ft. secs. muzzle velocity, and 
winds up with 449 ft. secs. when started 
with 1310 ft, secs. muzzle velocity, or a 
raise in the” remaining punch of 40 ft. 
secs. A pellet of 8% shot gets up to 66 
yards, with but 252 ft. secs. left out of 
1150 ft. secs. start, and if it is given 1310 
ft. secs. start instead it saves only 10 
ft. secs. of the increase, at 66 yards, hav- 
ing 262 instead of 252 ft. secs. 

All of which goes to prove that, first, 
there is no use taking on long shots with 
small shot, because of the little speed left 
to the pellets ; second, there is no use try- 
ing to help out matters when using small 
shot, because you merely get more kick 
and no more punch at the mark. 

At 44 yards your No. 5 pellet has a re- 
maining speed of 577 ft. secs. with 1150 
ft. secs. start, which is just a bit below 
normal, but not much. Speed up the muz- 
zle velocity to 1310 ft. secs. and your No. 
5 pellet has 633 ft. secs. left at 44 yards, 
a gain of 53 ft. secs. Your little 8% 
pellet has 374 ft. secs. left at 44 yards, 
and if you kick it along at 1310 at the 
muzzle, it has 400, a gain of but 26 ft. secs. 
So is proved that driving small shot is a 
waste of time; it has enough velocity with 
normal loads, and putting more “blooie” 
behind it results in kicking the shooter. 
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The Sportsman’s World Department is the forum for discussion of all outdoor matters, and also for the records of trap shoots, rifle 
tournaments and casting contests. Here will be found the latest notes on Conservation of game and fish, hints for making outdoor equip- 
ment at home, records of big fish caught and matters of equal interest. 


Any questions pertaining to hunting, fishing, tackle, baits, 
ridges, guns, conservation, etc., should be addressed to this Department with stamped envelope enclosed and will be 
answered by letter, and if of sufficient interest to the mass of our readers, we will run the questions and answers in these columns. 








ON CHOPPING WOOD 
By Warren H. Miller 


HE tools of the axeman form quite an 
extensive list when you come to marshal 
them in order. I would range them as 
follows, and, for that matter, have all of 
them in my outfit: Tomahawk, belt axe, 
Hudson Bay axe, full axe, maul, wedge, 
timber saw and bucksaw. I own the 
whole set and use them all. It is prob- 
ably news to most sportsmen that one 
can crumple up a perfectly good axe try- 
ing to drive steel wedges with it to split 
logs, but such is the case; you have to 
crumple one in your own hands to believe 
it. In these winter days the axe is the 
finest of winter recreations 
and I for one never pass a 
day at home without getting 
out for a while in the snowy 
forest to work up some wood 
for the log fire and dropping 
a tree or two. Clad in Macki- 
naw, woodsman’s_ clothes, 
socks and _ leather-topped 
overs, I get out into the ozone 
and ease up my joints by 
working up a healthy sweat, 
to enjoy later the comfort of 
a roaring fire in the log fire- 
place. It sure is a life-saver 
these snowy days! And ’tis as 
much pleasure as any thing 
that you do in the woods. 
There’s a use for every 
one of the long list of axe- 
man’s tools mentioned above. 
The little tomahawk, with its 
ice-pick point, is for light 
summer hiking, with just 
blade enough to cut tent pegs 
and poles, and the point to 
trench the tent or clear the 
way for pegs in rocky soil. 
The belt axe is for fall and 
spring cold weather camps, 
where some little chopping 








Kentucky Broadaxe 








is to be done besides the regular pole and 
peg work; the Hudson’s Bay, with its 
light head and long handle, for winter 
hikes and camps where twenty night logs 
of four-inch stock are to be cut for the 
night fire without too much time or ef- 
fort; and the full axe, the maul and the 
timber saw for straight winter work, 
where you want logs and split treetrunks. 
Most trees worth felling run around 


thirteen to fifteen inches at the butt, and 
after first clearing away all small brush 
so that no pliant wand may deflect your 
*axe stroke and cause perhaps an injury, 
you begin a cut on the side opposite the 
direction you want the tree to fall and 
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slightly higher than the main cut. The 
latter will go more than three-quarters 
through the tree, and so you provide a 
large enough opening cut to come out 
right, with the down stroke and the cross 
stroke meeting at a point. The back cut 
should be made in the same manner. If a 
tree is standing reasonably straight it 
will fall in the direction of the main lower 
cut, and so accurately that you can drop 
it on your neighbor’s coat wherever he 
may put it within range of the tree’s upper 
branches. The easiest cut is with the 
upper face at an angle of about 45 de- 
grees slanting downward, and the lower 
across the trunk or else slanting slightly 
downward. The axe to do it 
with weighs from 3% to 4% 
Ibs., and is forged in a num- 
ber of patterns; the three 
with which I am most fa- 
miliar being the Kentucky, 
the Michigan and the Jersey 
models. The Kentucky has a 
rather flat cheek, with broad 
blade and squarish head; the 
Michigan, a long, fine head 
with rounded’ cut-away 
cheeks, and the Jersey a very 
short head with flat cheek 
and broad edge. All three 
have their advantages and 
cost about the same, $1.50, 
and the helve should be so 
hung that when the “stop” 
(the little knob on the end 
of the helve that bears 
against your hand) is touch- 
ing the floor the blade of the 
axe should also touch the 
floor at the middle point of 
its curve. If the head is hung 
too far “in,” that is, touch- 
ing the floor near the heel, it 
will stick in the cut, and if 
too far “out,” touching some- 
where near the point of the 
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Now is the Time to Select 
That New Casting Reel! 


The choice of a reel is indeed an opportunity for 
thought and “judgmatical” consideration on the part of 
every angler. 


There is a keen and lasting satisfaction in the owner- 
ship and use of a thoroughly fine reel, a pride in its 
mechanical perfection and its perfect performance on all 
occasions. By inference it stamps its owner as being past the “novice” or dabster stage in angling lore—one whose opinion 
on angling subjects is worthy of attention. 


Such is the Pflueger-Supreme Casting Reel 


The result of more than half a century's experience in the making of fine reels, combining more desirable special features 
than any other casting reel, we confidently believe we are offering something superior to anything else on the ,market today. 

The Pflueger-Supreme presents in perfect combination the desirable features of “level winding,” “free spool ” “‘quadruple 
multiplying” and “anti-back-lash” reels. And withal it is at once artistic in design, simple and sturdy in construction and of 
infinite durability. 

The Jevel-winding device is positive in operation and of simple construction. Nothing to get out of order or requiring adjustment. Metal 
incased to be positively sand and water-proof. Works only when reeling in, falling out of the way and remaining stationary when casting, 
avoiding frictional wear on the line and on the level winding mechanism. 

The free spool attachment is a refinement over other similar devices. The gears are always in mesh. This avoids all possibility of strippin: 
the teeth as in the “throw in and throw out” device commonly used for this purpose. Inthe “Supreme” the clutch automatically takes hold 
when reeling in and lets go when casting. 

The anti-back-lash mechanism is contained within the reel, attached to the back plate. It automatically thumbs the spool and stops it the 
instant the bait strikes the water. By use of the adjusting screw with dial regulator, the angler may quickly adjust to exactly the amount of tension 
required for his own style of casting. The tension can also be thrown off entirely when desired, making the om an open free spool and level winder. 

The Pflueger-Supreme will hold from 60 to 100 yards, according to size line used. 

A chamois leather bag and a chamois-lined, hinge cover, sole leather case is supplied with it, so the reel may be kept in perfect condition 
during ‘‘closed seasons!” p 

From your dealer or direct from us, if dealer has not got it, price $20.00. 


Salt Water Anglers—Here’s the 
Reel You Are Waiting For! 


Salt water fishermen are even more exacting in their demands 
upon a reel than their fresh water brothers. 

The very nature of the sport and the conditions under which it 
is enjoyed—the salt water, the ever-present sand, the surging and 
battling of big game fish, exposure to bad weather—all put a tremend- 
ous strain upon tackle and equipment, and especially upon a piece of 
fine mechanism like a reel. 

Realizing these conditions, and from experience knowing that a 
single faltering from perfect performance by his reel can easily mean 
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the losing of a game fish trophy the angler has travelled across a Other 
continent and spent much time and money to secure, we have de- = 





voted endless care to the design and building of our 


Pflueger-Avalon Salt Water Reel 
The Pflueger Avalon has been tested over a period of years in 


every section of America where salt water angling is enjoyed. It 
has been developed and refined step by step in design and work- 
manship until it finally satisfied us—which means we are ready to 
put back of it our good name and reputation in the confidence that it 
will more than satisfy you. : ‘ ne 

The Pflueger Avalon is made of finest quality German silver, satin finished, hard rubber discs interleaved with German silver. Patented leather 
thumb brake, adjustable back sliding click, phosphor bronze generated spiral tooth gears, phosphor bronze bearings, steel pivots. We will positively 
guarantee this reel to meet every demand incident to landing any of the salt water fishes, be they heavy or light. 

The Pflueger- Williams Drag Handle is adjustable to any desired tension with the “Knuckle edge” adjusting screw cap, and this, too, while the fish is in 
play. With our “disappearing drag handle stop” the drag handle can be stopped or not as desired. Impossible for drag handle to work loose or 
drop off, Made in eight models, as follows:— 


No. Yards Pillar Disc Price No. Yards Pillar i 

2726 150 2% inch 2% inch $26.25 2729% 350 2% inch 4_ inch $34.10 
5997 200 214 inch 3. inch 27.30 2729% 400 2% inch 4% inch 35 
2728 250 214 inch 3% inch 2940 2730 450 2% inch 436 inch 47.25 
2729 300 246 inch 344 inch 32.00 2730% 500 2% inch 454 ‘nch 49.35 


See it at your dealer's, or order direct if dealer does not have it. 
How to Secure Pflueger “Bull Dog” Fishing Tackle 
We prefer to have Pflueger tackle purchased through sporting goods or tackle dealer, because we are more sure of es: 


faction if you examine goods before buying. However, re dealers are out of stock, or—in rare instances— the 
carried at all, we will be glad to fill orders sent with remittance direct to us, goods sent 








ly and postpaid, deli teed. 
mT should have a copy of our catalog, No. 37, ‘This is the most com. When you buy tackle at your dealer, 
fishing i t brought out, including o thousand VEG, insist on seein e 
different articles, ia deicdn, tection. ge By lake, anne iene ay ae Pflueger “Bull Boe 

torrent fishing, described and ill d by over twenty-five hundred drawings on every article 
and photogr many in colors. The book contains four hundred pages and is you buy. It’s there for 
mee eee I cost is close to one dol pany = 

to cost st actual cost to 3 you may w 
copy, 80 in Galen to entices thn camber a8 aawmaaen jemi pa Bos ay ob ma goods are right and backed 

cated, we ane ppasing 0 geles of 25 cents per copy on it,which price only partially covers ‘ “d 
the cost. 25 cents in stamps today and your copy will be mailed at once. rane wats time limit” by the 

ENTERPRISE MFG. CO. Dept. 2, Akron, Ohio a, . 
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blade, it will shoot towards you out 
of the cut. So get it hung right in the 
first place, and also see that the helve fits 
your hand, not tgg small nor too large, 
and so avoid cramps in your fingers. If 
you break the helve, which many an eager 
tyro has done through chopping with it 
instead of the axe, bury the blade in the 
ground and build a fire over the head, 
thus burning out the stub of the helve 
without drawing the temper of the blade. 

Once the tree is down, go up the trunk, 
lopping branches as you progress, leaving 
the under ones in place, as you want them 
to support the trunk for the saw. The 
timber saw will cost about $1.65 and has 
two handles, one a mere peg which screws 
into a hole in the small end for two 
woodsmen, or else is screwed into a hole 
near the main handle if you want to use 
it alone. It will walk through a 
log much quicker than an axe and 
save a lot of wood, but the trunk 
must always be supported by a 
billet or branch at the heavy end 
of the tree or else the saw kerf 
will close up on you and jam the 
works. With both axe and saw, 
take it easy and let the weight of 
the ‘tool do most of the work; 
nothing is gained by hurry. 

Once the tree is sawed up into 
hearth lengths, you are ready for 
the maul and wedges. The first 
is made of a rock elm knot in a 
cast iron case to give it weight, 
and it comes with a wire binding 
to hold the elm in place until after 
the first few blows have been 
struck, so don’t remove the wire 
under the impression it is not 
needed. It is, until the elm is 
swelled tight into the cast iron. 
Such a maul will cost $1.25 and 
weighs 15 Ibs. The wedges are 
of forged steel and always in two 
sizes, the big one to release the 
little one or both will get stuck 
in the log. The larger wedge is 
9 inches long by 1% inch square 
head, and the smaller one an inch 
shorter. Together they weigh 9 
Ibs., and cost $1.10. With them you 
have the means to quickly accu- 
mulate many a cord of good fire- 
wood and to work up logs too 
big for convenient use. I begin 
with the small wedge at one end 
of the log; follow with the large 
one alongside of it, releasing the 
small one, which is then driven 
in about two feet further on. It 
splits a 14-inch log so that one 
can pick out the large wedge, and 
turning the log over, drive in 
from the other side, thus com- 
pleting the log’s undoing, unless 
it is oak when a lot of cross fibres 
will still hold it together. Here 
the axe gets in again, and, shear- 
ing away the cross fibres, lets the 
log fall in half. If it is a large one both 
halves had better be quartered again. A 
man can split half a cord of wood in a 
couple of hours’ work this way, and ex- 
ercise no more than with the same time 
on the axe. 

For night fires in the winter camp, a 
backlog fire of 4-foot logs, from 4 to 6 
inches in diameter, is the thing, and 20 
fire logs will last all night. Put on 6 at 
nine o'clock, turn out at twelve and put 
on 7 more; turn out at four and put on 
the last 7 and by daylight the ruins of the 
fire will make a good breakfast fire all 
ready to use, and you will be warm all 
night even with ordinary blankets. For 
backlogs, green red oak, beech, pitch pine, 
balsam, black ash and sour gum are al- 





most unburnable, while for the two back 
stakes, which must also not burn through 
and let down your backstop, there is no 
better saping than hornbeam. For burn- 
ing logs, choose yellow birch, hard maple, 
white ash, white oak, chestnut oak and 
blackjack oak, chestnut and swamp white 
oak. Keep away from trash woods that 
burn up too quickly, though for a quick, 
hot fire, dead white pine is unexcelled, 
but hemlock, spruce and cedar are popping 
woods that are dangerous to both tent and 
forest. An ordinary belt axe will give 
you a good night fire in an hour’s 
chopping, and the Hudson’s Bay will do 
it for you with far less fatigue and ex- 
penditure of energy, for its long handle 
gives much greater force and radius to 
your blow, allowing man-sized chopping 


on only 2 lbs. weight of axe. 











Interior, with Game Trophies of Former Trips 


MY WIGWAM 
By Coleman Randolph 


Perhaps the photographs of my wig- 
wam may interest some sportsman who is 
fond of preserving the associations of a 
former hunting experience. The wig- 
wam is a little house constructed out of 
terra cotta blocks, with varnished wood 
finishing on the inside. A large open fire- 
place preserves that feature of cheery 
comfort so dear to the heart of sports- 
men and one time so usual in the United 
States, ere the artificial conveniences of 
civilization had forced the simple and 
primitive life of the early settlers into 
the background. 

All the trophies that have been col- 
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lected through years of a sportsman’s life 
are assembled here. Only those that re- 
call successful hunting exploits, are al- 
lowed in the wigwam; they form a ‘select 
and exclusive circle of old acquaintances, 
into which no stranger can gain admit- 
tance through the influence of the 
“Almighty Dollar.” 

When I varied my hunting life by be- 
coming a volunteer in the ambulance work 
in France I had an opportunity of learn- 
ing what the lot of the hunted is. The 
ambulance driver traveling at night over 
a shell torn road and timing his move- 
ments to escape an exploding bomb has 
rounded out his experience as a sports- 
man and knows the game from both sides. 

The souvenirs I brought back from 
France, my gas-masks, steel helmet and 
other objects of interest naturally find 
a place in the wigwam. 

It is pleasant to spend an eve- 
ning here and while dreamily 
watching the faintly curling smoke 
ascend recall the days when “Old 
Meat in the Pot,” my favorite 
rifle, thundered his death sen- 
tence in the wilderness, or live 
over again the stirring scenes in 
France. 

There is a satisfaction in re- 
membering the days when the eye 
was clear and strong, the hand 
steady, and no country too rugged 
or difficult to test the muscles 
which possessed all the strength 
and resiliency of youth. Some- 
times the snapping of a burning 
faggot might recall the sound of 
an exploding shell on the battle 
front in France. 

When darkness has shrouded 
the wigwam, and only the glow- 
ing embers dispel the gloom of 
the late hours, the imagination 
yields itself readily to impressions. 
of the past: 

“Oft in the stilly night 

Ere slumber’s chain has bound me, 
Fond memory brings the light 
Of other days around me.” 





SLEEPING BAG FOR COLD 
WEATHER 


Can you give me the informa- 

tion on making a sleeping bag? 
W. H. J. 

Aas»—Regarding making a 
sleeping bag, would say that for 
very cold weather there is noth- 
ing to beat the fur bag made 
out of caribou skin or fox. It 
will weigh about 10 pounds, and 
will take two skins which can be 
cut and pieced to make a bag 
about 7 feet long by 30 inches 
wide. For ordinary cold weather 
camping a wool quilt sleeping bag, 
weighing about 34 pounds, can 
be made by making two quilts 
of 30 inches brown sateen 6% feet long, 
lined each with seven batts of Australian 
wool and quilted diagonally about a foot 
between seams. These two quilts are then 
sewed together along the bottom and two 
sides except for the last two feet on one 
side and the top, which areleft open. Such 
a bag would cost about $4 to make.—Ed. 





SNOWSHOE WATERPROOFING 


Here’s a good mixture to put on snow- 
shoes to keep thongs from stretching. I 
use a mixture of boiled oil and good spar 
varnish, half and half, and a couple of 
applications in fall will last all winter; 
also I think it helps preserve the lacings. 

E. J. ABELL. 
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For Economy! 


Duxbak & Hemp-it 


Clothes for the Out-of-Doors 


By the years they serve, by the comfort 
they provide, by that style and smartness 
suitable to life in the open—these clothes 
are known to men and women everywhere. 


After a dozen years of service of these 
clothes—“‘Can’t wear ’em out” is the ex- 
pression of many enthusiasts, 


There are Duxbak and Kamp-it outfits 
for every sport and outdoor activity. 
Duxbak is rainproofed, of heavier fabric, 
and of course, stronger. Kamp-it clothes 
are not rainproofed and are more often 
the lady’s choice. 


New Styles and New Fabrics 


The Semi-Military outfit below is ONE of our 
new up-to-date models, made in Olive Green or 
Drab Kamp-it Cloth; All Wool Uniform Cloth; 
Wool Serge, Olive shade; Cotton Serge; Cordu- 
roys, 3 shades; or Suede Leather Cloth. 


Any Sporting Goods dealer will show you the 
new Duxbak and Kamp-it garments. If he hasn’t 
them send for our free 1918 style book. 


Utica Duxbak Corporation 


2 Hickory Street 
M4. Utica, New York 
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Russell's Famous, é 


Never-Leak-*.. 


ia Aheaeaaesd 


BU ILT to stand the 
gaff of heavy ser- 

F vice without tiring the feet. 
Soft and light—and as water- 
proof as leather boots can be 
made. Water can’t possibly sneak 
in through our special never-rip 
“‘watershed’’ seam (patented), 
joining toe-pieces and “vamp. 
Made of black, chrome, flexible 
cowhide. Worn by experienced 
campers, fishermen, hunters, 
Alig hikers and all outdoor men 




















who know real boots 


h h 
oe . “them. ‘You'll 
* swear by 
“es ‘em 
~ 


* 
e 
F Prwirg ingle gh gE 


Write 
for Catalog 


FRUSSELL'S “Never-Leak” — 
Boots are built for business 

and guaranteed to give complete satis & 

faction—they make good, or back comes 

your money. In any height. Soles hob- & 


nailed or smooth. Made to your measure. 
W. C. RUSSELL MOCCASIN CO. a 


Berlin, Wisconsin : 


S222 2 2 2 aw eag 








every Prt Lec tae 
equipment 





comes in bottles and 

Self-Sealing Handy Oil 

Cans bearing the well- 
known 3-in-One red 
trade 0 


3-in-One Oil 


puts smooth motion in gun 
actions. Prevents rust 
and tarnish, leading and 
pitting. Nevergums,dries 
out or gathers dust. Pol- 
ishes stock and fore-end 
beautifully. 15c, 25c, 
Non-leak Handy Oil Cans 
with 3 ounces of 
good 3-in-One, 25c. 
Free — Sample and 
Use Dictionary 


f 
3-in-One Oil Co. i 
165 CAM. B’way,N.Y-. 


Let Me Mount Your Record Fish 


It you have caught a record fish in Field and 
Stream’s Prize Fishing Contest, ship it to me 
just as it is. or if you are too far back in the 
woods have your guide skin it and send me the 
skin. I make a specialty of mounting fish in 
life-like poses. 

JOHN MURGATROYD, Taxidermist 
57 West 24th Street New York City 




















DO YOU NEED 


a rod, reel, lamp, cook kit, compass, hunt- 

ing knife, tackle box, or flash-light? We 

are giving these articles away al ry free 

with a year’s subscription to FIELD AND 

STREAM. Write for circular. 
dD 





M 
New York 
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Albino Deer on Grand Island 


By Geo. Shiras 3d 


Director, American Game Protective Association 


YING athwart the entrance of one of 

the few deep bays on the south shore 
of Lake Superior is Grand Island, ever 
true to its name in size and beauty. Ter- 
minating the westerly end of the famous 
Pictured Rocks, its giant, sandstone cliffs 
of 500 feet face 150 miles of open water, 
while the nearly land-locked waters on 
the inner side afford the only natural 
harbor for 200 miles. This was the camp- 
ing place of the Chippewa Indians for 
many centuries, and, later, a Hudson’s 
Bay Post, with the interesting life inci- 
dent thereto, was established there. 

By a Providential happening, this beau- 
tiful island has been saved from the 
ravages of the axe and the too deadly use 
of the gun, for a number of years ago 
it was acquired by a mining and lumber 
company when purchasing a larger tract 
ashore. Unlike many of the pioneer cor- 
porations of the West, this concern has 
always shown a commendable interest in 
the welfare of the various communities in 
which it carries on business, by endeavor- 
ing to leave a fair equivalent in place of 
that which must be destroyed. It was 
this spirit which led to an extensive effort 
to protect the native wild game and to in- 
troduce new or foreign species most likely 
to succeed in this northern country. 
Starting with a hundred or 
more deer, moose were in- 
troduced, together with 
elk, caribou, _ black-tail 
deer, antelope and several 
hundred pairs of Scandi- 
navian game birds. For 
the use of the last-named 
thousands of young Scotch 
firs were planted to pro- 
vide their natural winter 
food. The results of this 
experiment are interesting 
and of value for the fu- 
ture. 

The native  white-tail 
won the day agains: all en- 
forced intruders, except 
the elk. In these two spe- 
cies, therefore, we have 
the ones best adapted for 
the unoccupied ranges 
throughout the more 
easterly part of the country. A continued 
closed season on an island, however, big 
as it may be, will finally bring most ani- 
mals face to face with an unavoidable 
enemy—starvation. Thus it became neces- 
sary to supply food in winter, besides 
shipping hundreds of deer and surplus 
elk to parks and game preserves, followed 
still later by an open season on the deer. 

If, however, this long and costly effort 
to make Grand Island the permanent 
home of many new species has proved 
disappointing, an unexpected reward has 
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come, which may eventually prove of 


greater value and interest than the ful- 
filment of the original plan, viz: the estab- 
lishment of a beautiful herd of albino 
white-tail deer. One of the fundamental 
characteristics of the Michigan deer has 
been the general uniformity in physical 
appearance, for, though more deer have 
been killed in Michigan the past forty 
years than the aggregate elsewhere, there 
are very few freaks in antlers or ex- 
tremes in weight, while albinism has been 
extremely rare. 

Only once, in the long period that I 
have hunted or photographed these ani- 
mals in this region, have I seen an albino, 
and that one lingered for a year and a 
half about my camp, which is situated 
midway between Marquette and Grand 
Island. Signs were put up in the neigh- 
borhood reading: “Do not shoot the white 
deer—it will bring you bad luck.” But, 
though the first part of the appeal stayed 
the hand of the sportsman, and the latter 
that of most pot-hunters, it was finally 
killed by an unsuperstitious homesteader, 
and the heretofore unsuccessful efforts 
to photograph it ended. 

Some eight years ago word came that 
a fine albino buck had been seen fre- 
quently on Grand Island and that it came 
to a little pond on the easterly part of the 





AN 8-POINT ALBINO BUCK 


Island. Taking a camping outfit, a canoe 
and my guide, several days and nights 
were spent watching the pond, and, al- 
though other deer came during the day, 
or were seen under the jacklight, the 
white buck did not appear. 

The next year the quest was no more 
successful, and when I heard that on the 
opening of the season the buck had been 
killed by a lumberjack, it was satisfactory 
to know that the body had been shipped 
to a taxidermist in Detroit, preparatory to 
being added to the little museum of the 
Island Hotel. There, later, I took the 
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measurements of the antlers and body, 
and, then, to show what a striking picture 
such a marbled figure would present, with 
a background of black, the mounted ani- 
mal was carried one evening to the edge 
of the forest, where once it had roamed, 
and the flash was fired. Feeling quite 
confident from the age of this buck that 
white descendants would sometime be 
found on the island, a very careful watch 
was maintained. 


Asout the middle of June, 1916, a white 
fawn only a few days old was discov- 
ered in a thicket and brought to the hotel. 
Here, with careful attention and in the 
company of another fawn it grew rapidly. 
During the earlier months this fawn had 
the usual row of white spots on the back 
and sides, and, although there was no 
difference between these and the body 
color, they were conspicuous in the same 
way that satin needlework in a_ single 
color may carry a varied pattern. Shortly 
after this a good-sized albino buck was 
noticed loitering about the box-traps set 
for capturing deer that were to be shipped 
away, and with little effort it was trapped, 
and placed in a smaller range with half a 
dozen ordinary does. In June, 1917, one 
of these does bore an albino doe fawn, 
which lacked, however, the white spots of 
the previous one. 

By this time the first fawn had become 
a yearling and was placed in the same en- 
closure. Last fall I learned from a mem- 
ber of the Michigan Sportsmen’s Associa- 
tion that there was a yearling albino doe 
at the State Game Farm, and in a few 
weeks it was safely transported to Grand 
Island, where such an addition, in new 
blood, will prove of undoubted value. 
With the three white does, a white buck, 
and the addition of a number of other 
does, the ensuing spring should tell the 
story of this effort. 


[Jt may be of interest to note that the 
original buck weighed about 150 pounds 
and possessed a rather extraordinary set 
of antlers, spreading twenty-six inches, 
with terminal points much farther apart 
than any I have ever seen. The velvet 
on the antlers of both bucks was snow 
white, giving them a most statuesque ap- 
pearance amid the green foliage of the 
forest. The eyes of the three native al- 
binos are a very light grey-blue, while the 
doe from the southern portion of the 
State has the usual red eye-balls. The 
lack of any pigment in the layers of the 
retina of this individual discloses the red 
blood-vessels that characterize most al- 
binos and makes it very susceptible to a 
bright light. The second buck differs 
from the original one in being somewhat 
larger, but it has two’ long, upright 
spikes of about eighteen inches, the left 
one of the last two years being slightly 
forked. 

_ While the writer has been under the 
impression that the offspring of albinos 
were usually white and on and after the 
third generation uniformly so, following 
the rule in silver and black foxes, Dr. 
James G. Needham, Professor of Biology 
at Cornell, writes: “I would say that full 
albinos of both sexes should breed true 
from the first, albinism being, insofar as 
known to me, a purely recessive char- 
acter among mammals.” Such assurance, 
therefore, makes the problem less diffi- 
cult, and in the absence of accident or dis- 
ease, there should soon be a permanent 
herd of these interesting animals. As 
time goes no specimens of this new 
and beautiful phase of the white-tail 
will find representation in our zoological 
parks. 
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Did You 


Ever 


Try to catch a live 
skunk by the tail— 
and get away with 
it? Do youknowhow 
the beaver builds its 
wonderful dam and 
house? How the 
prairie dog plans its 
sn sei home? 


How the tern can fly half-way round the world and back again? 
Nature is full of interesting stories that are mighty valuable reading to every 


alert sportsman—they mean knowledge in his head and money in his pocket 
—and now at last they are yours in 


The First Complete Record of Our Wild Life 


ever published. You will get more exact information about every bird and 
than you ever got before in your life. This new 
work by a staff of foremost scientists and sportsmen doesn't guess at things 
—it describes every beast, and every bird exactly—its size, color, range, 
food—and all about its uncles and its cousins and its aunts. No sportsman 
can afford to miss this fascinating and invaluable work—and it is just as 
fascinating to the youngsters. It is called the 


Nature Lovers Library 


SIX LARGE VOLUMES 


animal, big and little, 


It is like no other work you ever saw, and will just fill that gap in your library. Ik is 
the only complete and final record of our birds and animals, many of which pt fast dis- 
appearing. The text is of two kinds—first, an, exact, scientific descr i 

a live-wire story of the animal and its habits, by some man out in the field. And the 
pictures are right from the open, too. You see the bear charging— 


with angry surprise. 


Wonderful Pictures In Full Color 














BIRDS 
OF AMERICA 
Edited by T. GILBERT PEARSON 
Nat'l Assn. Audubon Societies 
JOHN BURROUGHS, and others. 


Upwards of 1000 of our 
native birds are described. 
The text is supplemented by 
hundreds of drawings by 
such men as Brasher and 
Horsfall, and photographs of 
living birds. 


MAMMALS 
OF AMERICA 


Edited by H. E. ANTHONY 
Amer. cans Nat. History 


All the big game and 
smaller animals of this coun- 
try are shown in a vivid way. 
Over 500 different species are 
described, many being very 
rare, with exact measure- 
ments and range. 


OTHER FORMS 


The third section includes 
Fishes, Insects, Reptiles and 
other forms of wild life all 
over the globe. It is pro- 
fusely illustrated from hun- 
dreds of life photographs. 
The three sections together 
form a complete survey of 
animal life. 





2,000 PAGES 5,000 SUBJECTS 


ption; and, second, 
and the moose turning 


In addition to a wealth of field pictures there 
are over 300 color pictures, making the pages 
fairly glow with life and action. It includes the 
most important series of «bird studies ever made. 


Entire Set Sent Free 7 
For Examination /’ | 


Don't send 7 money—but by all means 7 Lovers’ 


send the Free Inspection card today and 
get a look at these corking books. # League of 
price must go up on the next print- 74 America, Inc. 


ing, but by at 2 ‘ou get a 44 East 23d St. 
copy of the FIRST EDITION 4 Few tec es 
from new plates, and at a I wish to inspect, at 
special price. It will open DP Io expense, a com lete 
a mine of inf 4 set of your new NATURE 
nd wid feast f LOVERS LIBRARY. If the 
me nos. > books are satisfactory, I agree 
of good reading for Sn, $1.00 within five 
every member of days and $2.00 a month until the 


P special publication price of $34.50 is 
your family. 7 paid (or, $32.00 cash). If 1 do not 
wish to keep the books, I shall return 


an em at your expense. 
il Miceli abissty sel 
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SAVE 25% to 60% 


On Slightly Usec 
GRAFLEX— KODAKS —ANSCO, 
REXO AND PREMO CAMERAS 


10-Day Free Trial 
Lv ora i 
If unsatisfacto 
will be wcfanded j in m full, 
Complete line of Mo- 
tion Picture Cameras 









Write at once for our Free BARGAIN BOOK 
and CATALOG listing hundreds of slightly my and 
new cameras, also supplies of every description. No mat- 
ter what camera you want we can save you money. 
Compare our prices with others on slightly used and new 
cameras and we know you will be another one of our sat- 
customers. Our prompt and fair dealing will please 
you, Established in the Photographic Business |8 years. 
CENTRAL CAMERA CO. 
124S.Wabash Ave., Dept. 43, Chicago, Ill. 














“MONARCH” Pac Boot 


For Comfort 
and Dry Feet 


Made same as a moc- 
casin. Smooth bottom 
likea glove, Uppers of 
special chrome choco- 
late waterproof 
leather. Extra heavy 
water-proof leather or composition sole. 
Also complete line of moccasins and sport- 
ing shoes. 












Write for Booklet 


MONARCH SHOE CO., Dept. B. Racine, Wis. 








In wet weather just put 


Bezo 


on your boots—the quick easy clean water- 
proofing 
Bezo is an altogether new preparation quite un- 
like the mussy smelly dopes of our granddads. 
Softens, preserves, and adds to life of all leather 
oods. No soiling of clothing or rugs. If your 
ealer can’t supply this new and better dressing 
now send us his name with 25c and we will send 
box by return mail, prepaid. 


GATES MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
1831 East 13th Street, Cleveland, O. 





Want to know? 


How many times have you wanted 
to know about some of the thousand 
and one things which are as second 
nature to seasoned outdoorsmen? 
How many times have you been in 
a discussion as to which is the best 
way to do this or that? 

Just you read the advertisement 
on page 950 in this issue. Don’t you 
need the Outdoorsman’s Handbook ? 
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TREATING A SPRAIN IN THE 
WwoOoDsS 


In one of your issues I note an article 
on “Luminous Sights” by E. F. Watson. 
I am anxious to have the sights on my 
rifle made luminous, and if you can ad- 
vise me where I can get this done I 
would appreciate it. 

I have read your book on medicine for 
the woods, and think I can add some- 
thing to the method of treating a sprain 
that may not have come to your notice. 
Some years ago I had a very bad sprain 
and tried various doctors in New York 
and elsewhere, and the treatment that 
finally brought me out of it was strapping 
with adhesive plaster, with absolutely no 
other treatment, and I have applied this 
to other individuals since that time with 
result that within at least two to three 
days the parties could get about without 
discomfort, by keeping on the adhesive 
plaster. 

I am enclosing a picture of a square 
tail brook trout—Fontinalis—taken in 
September on a fly at Lac Moise, Quebec. 
It weighed 10% pounds, and this being 
the largest trout ever taken out of that 
section it may interest you. I took an- 
other one on the same trip that weighed 
8 pounds 10 ounces. A few trout have 
been taken in past years out of this lake 
weighing up to 9 pounds, fly fishing. The 
trout is now being mounted by M. Abbott 
Frazar Co., Boston, for me. 

In discussing the matter of luminous 
sights with Mr. Hobbs of Abercrombie, 
Fitch & Co., he suggested my writing to 
you, as being best able to tell me where 
this work could be done. 


G. E. Matrutes. 
Ans.—The address of Mr. E. F. Wat- 


son, who wrote the article on “Luminous 
Sights,” is 100 Broadway, New York City. 

I thank you very much for mentioning 
the sprain treatment and will publish same 
in the Hunting and Woodcraft Depart- 
ment of Fretp AND STREAM. 

Regarding the brook trout, this is cer- 
tainly a very large fish to be taken on a 
fly and wish you had run it in our 
contest for it certainly would have taken 
first prize. We are enclosing a circular 
of the contest herewith—Eb. 





PREPARING FURS FOR MARKET 


My object in writing to you is to ask 
if you would be so kind as to send me a 
formula for tanning small furs such as 
weasel, martin, fisher, muskrats and the 
like—with fur on of course. I spend 
most of my time in the woods trapping 
and hunting, and in the long evenings and 
days I often wish that I could successfully 
tan furs. A simple but thorough method 
would be very much appreciated if you 
will be so kind as to send me a method, 
that is of course if you have any and are 
allowed to do this. 

Wetpon C. SNyDER. 


Ans.—If you expect to sell your furs, 
you must not tan them for all fur houses 
will not accept any furs that have been 
previously tanned. They prefer them to 
be shipped whole, that is, well fleshed; 
clean the fat spots, and, if cased stretch 
over a regulation stretcher with the fur 
side in. 

If you wish to tan them for your own 
personal use would suggest steeping in a 
solution of one gallon of water to one 
ounce of sulphuric acid in which is dis- 





solved one pound of salt.—Eb. 








Alfred Nelson Co. 


261 Fifth Ave., New York 


Near 29th St. Phone 2003 Madison Square 


36 Conduit Street, London, w. 
34 Lord Street, Liverpool 
10 Rue De La Paix, Paris 


BREECHES 
MAKERS 


Military 
and 
Sporting 
Tailors 






Outfitters to 


OFFICERS OF THE 
ARMY AND NAVY 


Quick’ service to 
American Officers 
while in London 
and Paris. 

Distinctive 
Clothes for Rid- 
ing. Hunting and 




















Ladies’ Coats and 
Breeches. 
25¢ ff Use Nyoil 
J In the Handy Can 


For lubricating and 
gy around the 
use, in the tool shed 
or afield with gun or rod. 
Sportsmen have used it for 
years. Dealers sell NYOIL 
at 10c. and 25c. Send 
the name of a live one wh 
doesn’t sell NYOIL with 
other necessaries for sports- 
men and we will send you 
a dandy, hardy new can 
(screw top and screw tip) 
containing 3% ounces post- 


paid for 25 cents. 
WM. F. NYE y 
New Bedford, Mass. 
 _—— 
U.S. Army & Navy Goods 
Also Complete Outfitters for 
Army and Navy Officers 











Wool Coats Blankets 
Wool Breeches Overcoats 
Army Sweaters Sleeping Socks 
Navy Sweaters irts 
Leather Leggings Shoes 
Canvas. Leggings Canteens 

ats Mess Kits 
Gloves Boots 


for field service—outing, etc. 
Price List 1 sent on receipt of 3c postage. 


ARMY & NAVY STORE CO., Inc. 


oe Outfitters—No inflated prices. 
my & Navy Building 
245 West eal St (Bet. Broadway & 8th Ave.) New York City 


‘Mi izpah 


No. 44 JocK 


Gives you a feeling of real comfort 
and the assurance of perfect protec- 
tion whiie exercising. 

Opening beneath Patent flap 

Small amount of material 

between thighs 

Perfect ponch ~ 
Welt-bound 
webbing 
Can be cleaned by boiling without injury to 
rubber, Fits perfectly. Can't rub or chafe. 
Finest quality elastic webbing. Ask your 
dealer, and if he will not supply you with 
Mizpah Jock No. 44, send us Tc. in 
stamps and waist measurement and we 
will send by mail. 
















\ THE WALTER F. WARE CO., Dept. E.; PHILA. 
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Chicago Again 
Furnishes A Sensation 
anew, an amazingly brilliant 


than electricity. Amazingly low 
ithout a wick—no glass chimney. Used 


Chicago man has 
light—whiter, bri; 
cost. A lantern 

as a lamp indoors, and asa lantern outdoors. 300 candle 


power, Gives light for four hours for a cent. New plan 
one free to selected representative in each adghe- 

a 1g Write immediately 
ACORN BRASS MFG. co., Chicago 
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Do You USE This Magazine 
or Merely Read It? 


Do. you allow us to save you the 
time, trouble and money caused by 
writing to the numerous different ad- 
vertisers for their booklets, catalogs, 
etc.? See our index-to-advertisers page 
for an easy answer to that worry. 


Do you consult our Information 
Service Bureau with regard to any 
trip you have in mind? Do you know 
that we have thousands of reports 
covering every section of this country 
and Canada—reports that are real, 
written by men who have actually 
made the trips, and who have no other 
object than to tell us the true conditions? 


Do you let some question pertaining 
to camping, camp equipment, rifles, 
ballistics, fishing or dogs remain un- 
answered in.your mind? If so, why 
not let us help you out? 


Just address your question 
“Information Bureau’? and 
it will get to the right man 
FIELD AND STREAM PUB. CO. 
461 Eighth Ave. New York City 

















THINGS WORTH WHILE 
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EDITORIAL (Continued from page 903). 


beef or the fowl that graces his Sunday table! Untenable, my 
friend! There is no argument in that; animals perish merely 
that man may have food. How much more, then, if their taking 
furnishes both food and recreation. Why leave the means of 
sport behind? As well counsel leaving the tennis racket or the 
baseball bat behind, if we are to be consistent. The Archbishop 
of Canterbury, when once remonstrated with for playing golf 
on Sunday by certain blue-law fanatics of England, replied in 
these words: “It is certain that the Christian Church has never 
laid down detailed directions affecting the actions of individuals 
in this matter. Each of them is responsible to God for so using 
the Lord’s Day as to fit him best for the working days to 
follow.” There you have the liberal-minded churchman talking 
sound gospel. And he is the Primate of the Church of Eng- 
land, too. No; my reverend father is right: first your duty to 
God, and then your duty to your hard-worked body and mind. 
Concretely, it is this: first go to church, attending at least one 
service a Sunday, and then you are free to recreate as you see 
fit, so long as no vice attaches to your actions Naturally, being 


a clergyman, his argument that the church needs every bit of 
male support that it can get, and that your attendance is your 
first Sunday duty is not to be gainsaid. It is possible to all of 
us to play the game fairly according to his point of view; Sun- 
day after Sunday, he, and every priest and dominie in the land, 
rise up early that you may have the opportunity for an early 
seven o'clock service. What more can any outdoorsman ask?’ 


T is time to scrap the blue law. And the way to do it is through 
concerted action of the State leagues and county organiza- 
tions. The time is right here for resolutions to be passed and for- 
warded to the State legislatures to repeal these laws. Hearings 
take time, and getting the bill through the legislatures takes 
more time, and then you have the Governor’s signature to look 
after. A month from now will be too late to do anything this 
year, and the country will lose untold resources in working 
energy, to say nothing of a substitution of fish and game for 
bought meat in thousands of families, due to the prowess of the 
outdoor member of the family. Now is the time to act! 














RECORD OF GAME KILLED IN CASSIAR DISTRICT FOR YEAR 1917. 
Compiled by J. Frank Callbreath from the Official Measurements. 
Moosp CaRiBou Goat SHEEP Brar_ KinpD 
os) b=) 4 o = =] 2 
2 2 22 ee ,.F ¢ 3 
* o " 5 - 
Name Guide loalityHunted £¢ & fF F SB §€—§ ESE GS £€ EE § BE 
A. 8. Jones..... Doogan ....++.. Bierpen 2 51% 34%x15 28 3 46 50% 31 3 10 6 2 2 36% 14% 3 Grizzly 
Ben Crouch..... Escardi ........ Klar 2 55 29x10.. 27 3 36% 60 48 3 10% 6% 2 22% 438% 13% 4 Grizzly 
A. L. Gordan...Regin --Bear Lake ~ paghy ices 6 2 55 26x9... 20 3 43% 53 38 3 9% 6 A3 23% 38% 15 2 Grizzly 
B. Comer... « / Bob Alberta ...Klappan .. 2 60% 35x15.. 26 3 38 46% 27 3 9% 6 2 27%. 38 15 2 Black 
Ww. N euck....New York.......Dennis ......... Nakena 2 55% 31x13% 30 3 438% 53 42 2 10 6 B3 26% 35% 13% 1 Brown 
N. J. Norden. ..Chicago ........ Ned Teit....... Nakena 2 55 36x12% 26 3 53 50% 25 2 9% 6 C3 19% 33% 13% 1 Grizzly 
i. A. Harrison*. San Francisco. . —_ Henio..... Shesley & Nakena 2 54% 33x11% 25 3 43 55 38 1 9% 5% D3 20 36 14% 2 Grizzly 1 Black 
Mrs. Harrison...San Francisco. . Decker..... Shesley & aan 2 48% 34x13 25 3 42 49% a- —- — — 
A. H. Bannon... Portsmouth, 0. v 1 61% 32x11 20 aa — 1 Small 2 24% 31% 138% 1 Grizzly 
H. Bannon . Portsmouth, O.. N 1 52% 39x14 28 1 4 52% 35 1 10% 65% ES 22% 35% 14% 
i SN odeseve Portsmouth, O..———— ........-Nakema ...........060—-——- -—— —_-_—- ~ 1 Small 1 Small 
Leslie Simson San Francisco. 1 -_— — — 32 00% 43 2 10 6 2 20 31% 18% 4 Grizzly 
19 27 22 26 21 
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SHOTGUNS AND RI 


“LES 











This Department is open for the discussion of everything pertaining to shotguns and rifles. 
man’s exchange for gun information—both the 

best possible firearm and design the best possi 
themselves as to how their weapons pan out in actual field service. 


ood qualities and defects of our modern firearms, 
le cartridge for the service intended, they are only too glad to hear from the woodsmen 
Do not hesitate to write us for advice and criticism.—The Editor. 


We are endeavoring to make it a sports- 
While the manufacturers put out the 








NAVY’S CALL FOR BINOCULARS, 
SPY-GLASSES AND TELESCOPES 
“THE EYES OF THE NAVY” 


Dear Epitor :— 

The Navy is still in urgent need of bi- 
noculars, spy-glasses and telescopes. The 
use of the submarine has so changed 
haval warfare that more “EYES” are 
seeded on every ship, in order that a con- 
stant and efficient lookout may be main- 
tained. Sextants and chronometers are 
also urgently required. 

Heretofore, the United States has been 
obliged to rely almost entirely upon for- 
eign countries for its supply of such 
articles. These channels of supply are 
now closed, and as no stock is on hand in 
this country to meet the present emergen- 
cy, it has become necessary to appeal to 
the patriotism of private owners, to fur- 
nish “EYES FOR THE NAVY.” 

Several weeks ago, an appeal was made 
through the daily press, resulting in the 
receipt of over 3,000 glasses of various 
kinds, the great majority of which has 
proven satisfactory for naval use. This 
number, however, is wholly insufficient, 
and the Navy needs many thousands more. 

May I, therefore, ask your co-operation 
with the Navy to impress upon your sub- 
scribers, either editorially, pictorially or 
in display, by announcing, in addition to 
the above general statement, the follow- 
ing salient features in connection with the 
Navy’s call: 

All articles should be securely tagged, 
giving the name and address of the donor, 
and forwarded by mail or express to the 
Honorable Franklin D. Roosevelt, Assis- 
tant Secretary of the Navy, care of Naval 
Observatory, Washington, D. C., so that 
they may be acknowledged by him. 

Articles not suitable for naval use will 
be returned to the sender. Those accept- 
ed will be keyed, so that the name and 
address of the donor will be permanently 
recorded at the Navy Department, and 
every effort will be made to return them, 
with added historic interest, at the termi- 
nation of the war. It is, of course, im- 
possible to guarantee them against dam- 
age or loss. 

As the Government cannot, under the 
law, accept services or material without 
making some payment therefor, one dol- 





lar will be paid for each article accepted, 
which sum will constitute the rental price, 
or, in the event of loss, the purchase price, 
of such article. 

Toward the end of January, it is pro- 
posed to distribute throughout the coun- 
try posters making an appeal to fill this 
want of the Navy. 

As this is a matter which depends en- 
tirely for its success upon publicity, I very 
much hope that you will feel inclined to 
help the Navy at this time by assisting in 
any way that lies within your power. 


FraNKLIn D. ROooseEveELt, 
Assistant Secretary of the Navy. 
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ELEVATING ARRANGEMENT FOR 3-LEAF SIGHT 


ELEVATING THE 3-LEAF SIGHT 
We note in the December issue of Fretp 
& Srream, reference to the Marble V-M 
Front Sight and Three Leaf Sight in 
which you say the Sheard Three Leaf 
Sight does not elevate, but consists of 
three leaves one in front of the other 
and each raising the aiming point 100 
yards. As manufacturers and distribu- 
tors of the Three Leaf Sight, we beg to 
differ with you in this matter. The 
leaves of the Three Leaf Sight can be 
elevated. 
We are inclosing a card showing the 





Sheard Three Leaf Sight with the Mili- 
tary Bar elevated. The slides of the leaf 
are held by two binding screws on the 
back. By loosing, the slides may be 
raised or lowered as desired. The same 
may be said in reference to the Sheard 
Single Leaf Sight. 
MarsLteE Arms & Mrc. ComMPANy. 


COARSE OR FINE SHOT? 
By Edwin L. Hedderly 
II 


SOME people like to inject all the sta- 
tistics into their study of shooting that 
the patience of overly-punished readers 
permits. So on a_percentage-basis re- 
membering that what we have in the 15- 
inch circle at forty is about all the killing- 
pattern we have at sixty, let us consider 
percentages of the load, and of the 30- 
inch distribution that we find recorded 
with these three sizes of shot in the 15- 
inch ring. The three sizes are enough; 
to add fours simply means eliminating 
some guns that will shoot fives passably; 
twenties to handle fours practically are 
rarer. 

The load of 7’s contains about 260 pel- 
lets; of 6’s, about 200; of 5’s, about 160, 
depending of course upon whose shot, 
but the bulk of %-ounce by Dixon’s 
measure. 

Dividing the 15-inch counts first by the 
total in charge, then by the 30-inch count 
will give percentages respectively, of the 
load, and of the 30-inch count found in 
the inner or “center” circle upon which 
we have to rely for our killing effect upon 
the aforesaid “high, wide and handsome” 
shots that must be made to get regular 
limits, with some degree of consistency 
at least. 

With No. 7 we therefore find that about 
29% of the total load is delivered in the 
15-inch “center,” and 421%4% of the 30- 
inch spread is thus further confined. 

With No. 6 it appears 35% of the load, 
and about 50% of the 30-inch spread are 
thrown into the inner ring. 

With No. 5 the percentage of load in 
15-inch rises to 38, and about the same 
proportion of the 30-inch is found inside 
as with 6’s. Of course with our large 
shot, a few pellets either way make cor- 
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HAR’S hardly a man so small an’ mean 
That you won’t find him real worth while 
If you ask him a “‘‘howdye’’ now an’ then 
An’ smile hima shore ’nuff smile ; 
An’ pass him yo’ Velvet neighbor-like— 
Why, bless you, the man ain’t born, 
That friendly warmth won’t make expand 
Like this here poppin’ corn. 


He’ll mellow right out with the mellowness 
That long years’ agein’ imparts 

Tothe Velvet that warmseach cockle there is 
In his innermost heart of hearts. 

So let’s not let any fellow we know 

Live friendless an’ lone an’ lorn, 

When a bit of warmth would bring him out 


Just like this poppin’ corn. 


Copyright 1918, Liggett 4 Myers Tobacco Oo. 


HERE’S mellowness in 


Velvet—a mellowness com- 
bined with flavor, smoothness, 
coolness and mildness. 


Nature puts that mellowness into Velvet 
during two long years of ageing in wooden 
hogsheads. It’s the slow way and the ex- 
pensive way, but one pipeful of Velvet proves 
that it’s right. Try Velvet today and see 


for yourself. 2 Hee: M, cco Cy, 


Velvet Joe’s Almanac for the 
year 1918 is now ready. If you 
want a copy write to him at 
4241 Folsom Avenue, St. 
Louis, Missouri, and he will 
mail it to you. 


5e bags 10c tins 1 Ib. glass humidors 











YOU NEED THIS REFLECTO 
UNBREAKABLE MIRROR— 


| To shave with on the next trip! Because 
|] reflective surface does not scratch easily. 
Because made of BRASS and CANNOT 


RUST. 

Because teed for FIVE YEARS 
not to mist or tarnish. 

Has smooth polished edges that do not 
wear and tear. Waterproof case! 

If your dealer cannot supply you, write us. 
Beware of steel mirrors. STREL RUSTS! 
Prices from $1.00, up 
Folder on request 


UNBREAKABLE MIRROR COMPANY 
Newark, 4) 





103 Oliver Street N. 
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For Fishermen, 
Campers and 
Lovers of Golf 


BOOKS 


Here’s a list of books, any or all 

which will prove invaluable to an 
outdoor man. They can be pur- 
chased either singly or in conjunction 
with a year's subscription to FIELD 
AND STREAM (either new or 
renewal)—see special offers below. 


With 2 year's 
Book tion te 
hee end Suen 
American Salmon Fisherman $1.00 $2.10 
Camping on the Great Lakes 1.25 2.35 
Camping on the Great River 150 2.60 
Campinginthe Winter Woods 1.00 2.10 
We have but a limited supply 
of these books 


respondingly greater upset of the per- 
centages, because there are fewer of them 
in the load. However, the arithmetic 
does suggest some practical basis for the 
demonstrated greater effectiveness of the 
larger shot in actual practice despite theo- 
retical density advantage of No. 7 shot 
in small bores. 

{ The rock upon which this all splits is 
that No. 5 have proved notably more ef- 
fective than No. 6, and some small fours 
I procured last year—Western shot— 
about 4%4 in comparative size—really 
were the best yet. They presented this 
close-center shooting in even more ex- 
aggerated degree; the patterns did not 
look much wider than a sombrero hat, 
but they killed beautifully. Were in par- 
ticular “bad medicine” for mallards. 
Nearly a hundred mallards picked up in 
about 700 ducks shot last winter were 
victims mostly of those “434’s” from the 
20-bore; used fives right, these left, and 
most of the far singles got the second 
barrel as a sort of pickup insurance. 
Nothing smaller began to do equivalent 
work on the big ducks, which was rea- 
sonable enough; but why should they 
serve so well upon spoonbills, widgeon, 
teal, comparatively tender birds? 

Now at any sporting range a No. 6 
shot has punch enough to kill any of these 
smaller ducks it hits vitally must have. 
Either there is less shock, or it is harder 
to connect with the fast-flying fowl at 
longer ranges when the smaller shot-size 
is used. 

If a man killed all the time he never 
would know why he missed, as Pat would 
put it; and not being one of those 100 
per-centers at anything, this harmless 
crank confesses plenty of opportunity to 
speculate upon failures to connect. Par- 
ticularly first-barrel misses retrieved with 
a good second—and bigger shot, again. 
Seemingly the same allowance or holding 
would go home with a solid “chop” and 
fold up the bird, whereby is deduced that 
the bigger pellets get there just the in- 
stant sooner that makes for an occasional 
hit for we usually miss far shots by shoot- 
ing behind. The extra grain of powder 
the bigger pellets will stand without di- 
vorcing themselves from the proper re- 
lation may be a material factor also. 
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THE 405 WINCHESTER AND ITS 
AUXILIARY 


Please answer the following questions: 

What is the greatest accurate range of 
the .405 Winchester model 1895, and what 
groups will it make at this range? Would 
this cartridge reloaded with black powder 
and lead bullet be suitable for deer? 
Would I be able to use a .41 Colt car- 
tridge as an auxiliary in this rifle? 

Frep Ha.iserc. 


Ans.—The Winchester .405 is classed 
by Major Whelen in Class “C” as group- 
ing 3 inches at 100 yards and 8 inches at 
200 yards. I have known kills to be made 
with it at 400 yards, and would say that 
this would be about the limit of its ac- 
curacy, the group at this distance being 
not less than 20 inches. If loaded with 
black powder it ought to make a very 
good deer cartridge; in fact, I have 
thought of the same scheme myself with 
the Winchester .35. The .41 Colt is the 
1 * gis auxiliary cartridge for the .405. 
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SHOTGUN FITTING 


I am going to ask you a few questions 
in regard to shotguns; 

I have, since I came to this world, 
owned but ten shotguns, and have used 
several which I did not own, and I have 
never used a gun yet that seemed to fit 
me, the stocks being either too long or 
too short or too much drop or too large 
or too small grip, etc., etc. 

While using above shotguns I hunted 
partridge, snipe, rabbits, fox and wild- 
cats, and found that almost any of the 
standard makes of shotguns seemed to 
shoot very well using ammunition to suit 
the gun. 

I am satisfied to believe that any or- 
dinary man can adapt himself to most 
any make of gun, say shoot a Parker to- 
day, an Ithaca to-morrow, and a Win- 
chester the next day and a Remington the 
next, and with all other things equal his 
daily average should be the same, at least 
that is the way it worked out for me, at 
least with but one exception; that was an 
English make of gun with a very straight 
stock, and this gun would throw a pat- 
tern about 12 inches high at 30 yards 
range. Now I have done my very best 
work with that gun, although it did not 
give as good a pattern as some of the 
other guns. 

I have never tried trap shooting very 
much, but have confined all of my expe- 
rience to shooting small game. 

I have a friend, also a reader of Fretp 
AND STREAM, who at present owns a 
very fine Fox gun, which patterns 330 
No. 8 shot at 40 yards, but at that is not 
satisfied with the gun, because it doesn’t 
quite fit, and because a double gun is not 
the thing for ducks, and that is the prin- 
cipal part of the shooting here. 

We have each decided to purchase a 
new gun, and our choice seems to be a 
Winchester Model No. 12. I might, say 
that my friend has used a Model No. 12 
for two seasons on ducks, and to see him 
knock them down you wouldn’t think 
there was anything wrong with the gun. 
He shoots 65 per cent kills, and that is 
very good for rough weather shooting 
from a boat, and that is the only kind of. 
shooting we get here. 

Now I consider that very good, but 
think he could improve on that with a 
gun made to fit him nicely. Just a few 
questions and I will be all through: 


1. Could I have a Winchester Model 12 
made to order? 

2. How would I go about it to obtain 
correct measurements to send to the 
manufacturers? 

3. In view of the fact that a 28-inch 
barrel is faster to handle than a 30-inch, 
would there be any noticeable falling 
away of velocity or penetration or pat- 
tern? 

Last fall, 1916, I examined a gun of this 
type which is used exclusively by Mrs. 
Topperwin, and it looked to me to be 
built to measure, for it looked just a lit- 
tle different than the regular stock model. 

I might mention we have found shells 
other than Winchester, which give the 
best results in the Model 12. 

W. E. Pururres. 


Ans.—We are very glad, indeed, to 
get your interesting letter of gun gossip, 
and I will try and help you out on se- 


lecting your Winchester. You can cer- 
tainly have the stock made to order, but 
will undoubtedly have to wait a consid- 
erable time for it as the Winchester*peo- 
ple are loaded up with war work at pres- 
ent. sa” 
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Here’s Your “Get-Aboard” 


943 


Opportunity — 








QUIP YOURSELF with 
one or more of the prac- 
tical articles listed on this 

page. Buy now on the rising 
market and “ beat” the war lords 
to it. All are useful, serviceable 
and manufactured by the biggest ° 
and best known manufacturers. 
All have been tested and have 
proved 100% efficient. Each and 
every one is endorsed by FIELD 
AND STREAM. 






Ce prey: If you want more than one of 
at proten. ag thelh Re woart cost you $1:50 | these splendid articles, get a few 
amp, owing to the large quantities we | of your friends to subscribe to 
ha: hased, with year’ 
eubscsiption to Field and Stream $2 50 FIELD AND STREAM. Add the 
et "This te “Offe ‘No. 1 f additional amount required to the 
i ts er o. . ° : 

regular subscription price, and we 
will send you the article desired 
and the subscriptions to your 


friends. 











Every sportsman you induce to 
subscribe to FIELD AND STREAM 
will result in saving you at least 
$1.00 on any article you select. 
Isn’t it worth the effort? 





» to t 
othe at the full Don’t overlook the St. Lawrence 


(Coral value Sey Egy reel, the tackle box, the tubular 
50) Ser - « 2.50 flash and the “Luckie” strike steel 
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quantities, we are able to 
a year’s subscription to $ 
Stream (total value 


$4.50) for = - = 7 = -_ « 
This is Offer No. 5 

















This is Offer No. 6 





rod. We have only recently 
This is Offer No. 2 added these splendid articles to 
our assortment. The manufac- 
turers of the above articles quoted 
us, in quantity lots, a price low 
enough to enable us to offer you 
these articles in connection with 
FIELD AND STREAM and at a big 
saving to you. The supply is 
limited and inasmuch as they are 
new, the demand will be large. 
Order today and equip yourself. 


Don’t put off until tomorrow 
what you are inclined to do 
today. Do it now before you 











forget it. 








The 
Ever Ready 
DAYLO 


This nickel plated tubular 
flashlight measures 

inches long and 1+ inches 
in diameter. it 










7 is sold 
complete with battery in 
the nearest store for 
$1.50. You may have 


one with a 's sub- 
scription to 
or - a _ 


This is Offer No. 7 





























This is one of the steel rods that have Squred 
ently in Field and Stream’s Annual Prize Fishi 
It is known as the Luckie rod, and is man 
by the Horton Mansing atane, Com 
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(Sa28 value) for 












THE ST. LAWRENCE REEL 


ight, smooth running, bait casting | i ##é#$& Wa” #§£ iNAME~...... 


It’s a corking light 

reel. Nickel plated, with click and drag, capacity 60 yards. 

It is manufactured by Abbey & Imbrie, one of the largest 

tackle manufacturers in the world. it retails or 

ou ma: ve scription 

te Field and Sine "30 value) for - $ 0 
This is Offer No. 4 
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T. K. LEE 


Birmingham, Ala. 


Champion pistol shot 
of the U.S.A.—winner 
of several World's 
championships with 
rifle. Just began trap 
shooting in 1917 but 
was runner up for 
Alabama State 
Championship 
and won 
Alabama 
Sweep- 
stakes 
by 















breaking 
265 out of 
270 targets— 
e¢ says— 
“I can make better 
scores with an 


ITHACA”’ 


merx cn Lye om shoot an 


poe so FREE 
Double hammerless 
guns, $29.00 up; 
single barrel trap 
guns, $85.00 up. 
Address Box11 
ITHACA GUN 


co. 
en N.Y, 






Rifleite 
Akopos 


ponent eye 
endorsed by E.C. 
Crossman, Capt. 
vt wo vend 


Patented Feb. 20th, 1912 





Whelen 
men Cart Leh, Tieut, Lee, Dr Mabonatd, 
New: I. Hart McHarg, Jno. Hessian, ay Col. Pal 
and over 30 Commission Officers of the regular 
hae and National Guard who saw and used the “s 


at Camp Perry. We can actually guarantee that Rifleite 
will improve_your vision and shooting whet i 
Revolver or Shotgun. No frame genuine unless stam 


Write at once for new circular. Orders fill 
rotahon. 
wt. F. W. KING wk oO. 











Gun experts say that no other 
equals Marble’s Nitro Solvent Oilfor 
cleaning, lubricating, polishing. It 
keeps guns and rifles in perfect con- 
dition—lock, stock and barrel. Dis- 
solvesthe residue of all black and 
smokeless powders, including Cordite. 
Acts instantly—stops corrosive ac- 
tion—positively removes and pre- 
vents rust and cuts off dirt and gum. 

It’s an absolute necessity to every 

mowner. 2-oz. bottle 25c; 6-oz. can 50c, 

ostage 10c extra. Direct by mail if your 
dealer hasn’tit. Write today forfreetrial bot- 
tle. Mention your dealer's name, Ask for 
» Marble’s 60 Specialties f or Sportsmen, 
MARBLE ARMS & MPG. CO. 
ve. Gladsteoe, 


eet 
Want to Swap Guns? 


I will pay cash for your gun, rifle, or pistol, or ex- 
change with you for any other firearm you may 
want. Write me what you have, what you want, and 
I will make you an offer by return mail. 


S. J. FRANCIS Adams Sq. Soston, Mass. 



























tur truly superb 1918 Catalog, Beau- 
_— Write Now tiful, nee. Packed 
With money-saving offera. Everything 
in Cameras, Lenses, Kodaks, 
Photo Supplies on 1@ Bays Free 
Trial—Meney Back Guarantec. 


DAVID STERN COMPANY 
320 Davsco Buliding 
In Business Since 1885 







Save Camera Money 
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As to obtaining correct measurements, 
would advise your taking them off the 
gun which now fits you best. It is a 
very difficult thing to pick out just the 
measurements which enable you to point 
best, and, as a rule, a man finally arrives 
at the gun which fits him and sticks to 
it. This would have to have the correct 
drop both at heel and cone, the correct 
pitch, and possibly a certain amount of 
cast-off. There are a number of rules 
of thumb for gun fitting, the best of 
which is to look at a mark fixedly, close 
your eyes and point the gun at the mark 
with eyes shut. Then open your eyes 
and see how the gun is really aiming. 
It should point true with apparently %- 
inch of the barrel showing between front 
sight and breech. You might write Mr. 
Jack Fanning, care The Du Pont Powder 
Company, 120 Broadway, New York City, 
with regard to having them fit you with 
the Du Pont try-gun. We would not 
advise the 28-inch barrel unless you ex- 
pected to do a good deal of brush shoot- 
ing, when the short barrel is a great help, 
as it permits faster handling. There will 
be no noticeable falling off of either ve- 
locity, penetration or pattern.—Eb. 





BALLISTICS OF THE 8 MM. 

I would like to know several things 
about the 8 mm. Mauser Military carbine 
or the 8 mm. cartridge. What is its ve- 
locity and shooting range; also compare 
it with the .30 Gov't. It is good for game, 
such as deer, moose and bear, or what 
gun would be better for this game? What 
do you think this gun is worth, being in 
good condition? GEACH. 

Answering your inquiries regarding the 
8 mm. Mauser, would say that with the 
Spitzer 154-grain bullet it has a muzzle 
velocity of 2,915 ft. seconds and a muzzle 
energy of 3,018 ft. Ibs. At 200 yards these 
two quantities are 2,293 ft. seconds and 
1,956 ft. lbs., with a trajectory of .206 ft., 
which is about an inch and a half. With 
the 236-grain bullet, the muzzle energy is 
2,375 ft. Ibs. and muzzle velocity 2,129, 
which reduce at 200 yards to 1,713 ft. sec- 
onds and 1,534 ft. Ibs., the trajectory being 
.307 inches, which is about 5 inches. Com- 
paring this with the U. S. Gov't. .30 with 
the 150-grain bullet, the muzzle velocity 
is 2,700 and muzzle energy 2,420, the tra- 
jectory at 200 yards being 2.95 mm. 

The 8 mm. Mauser is a very good rifle 
on deer and major big game, such as 
moose, bear and elk, and is the rifle used 
by Dan J. Singer on most of his hunting 
trips. We consider the Springfield a con- 
siderably better all-around gun and both 
of them would cost around $100 in sport- 
ing model.—Eb. 





THE STEVENS .25 CALIBER 

As a constant reader of your magazine, 
I would appreciate your answering the 
following questions: 

Do you consider a Stevens .25 caliber 
high power rifle capable of stopping ef- 
fectively moose, deer, bear, wolves, fox 
and other small game? 

How far will a Stevens .25 caliber high 
power rifle carry, and at what furthest 
distance is it accurate? 

What is the drop of this rifle’s bullet 
at the following distances and how is the 
rear sight adjusted according to these dis- 
tances: 50 yards, 100 yards, 150 yards, 200 
yards, 300 yards and 400 yards? 

What standard sight to fit this rifle 
would you recommend to obtain the best 
results? 

How can I clean it with the best results? 

G. E. ANDERSON. 


For Golf, Tennis and Sport Wear 












IN ATTRACTIVE D DESIGNS FOR 
MEN AND WOMEN ., 


white, with colo: BPAireseces S° 
No. 1 . ¥- Men's Fines Scotch Wool Golf Hose, 


heather (without fet feet ire pairs = 3.50 


No. 20 white. = a ea 3. 3°00 
clocks, Oxford green and heather, a pair. 
Com nk ci. 


prompt attention. 
Stewart Sales Co. 
425 FIFTH AVE., at 38th St., N. ¥. 
Eas Bees 
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ed clocks, a 








A BARGAIN 


We have on hand about fifty reproduc- 
tions in oil of our January, 1917, cover 
design by Hy. S. Watson, the famous 
outdoor artist. They are free from 
lettering, size 7x8%, and so skilfully 
reproduced it is almost impossible to 
tell them from the original. Handsome 
enough for any library, den or dining 
room, and we will sell them to you at 
the remarkably low price of 50 cents 
each, or $2.25 with a year’s subscrip- 
tion. Remember, the supply is very 
limited and orders will oe filled in the 
rotation received. 


FIELD AND STREAM PUB. CO. 
461 Eighth Ave. New York City 


























Send Your Favorite 
Sportsmen’s Magazine 
t 


A Fellow Sportsman 
in the Trenches 


Publishers’ Special Offer Makes it 
Possible to Secure Returned Copies at 5 
Cents Each for This Purpose. 


$1.00 buys twenty magazines that 
will he read by 20 soldiers. 


$10.00 will supply 200 readers. 


$100.00 will furnish reading 
material for 2,000 


This movement has been officially en- 
dorsed by the leading sportsmen’s and 
conservation organizations. 


Remit by check to either this maga- 
zine or to George M. Fayles, Treasurer 
American Sportsmen’s Magazine Fund, 
care of The American Game Protective 
Association, Woolworth Building, New 
York City. 
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Answering your inquiries concerning 
the Stevens .25 caliber, would say that we 
would consider it powerful enough for 
deer, small bear and wolves, but not for 
moose. It is accurate up to about two 
hundred yards, grouping a four-inch cir- 
cle at that range. The mid-range tra- 
jectory at 100 yards is 1.85 inches; at 200 
yards, 9.37. This would be about the drop 
if sighted for 50 yards and held dead on 
at 100. 

For sights, we would advise the com- 
bination globe and ivory bead front 
sight, a folding bar sight in the rear 
notch and a folding Tang Peep. 

For cleaning, any one of the good nitro 
solvents would give satisfaction—Eb. 





GROUPING OF THE .30-30 


How does Whelen class the .30 Gov't 
06 for accuracy at 200 yards and over? 
And about what is the variation in ac- 
curacy of the three cartridges adapted to 
this model—the 150-, 180- and 190-grain 
bullet? E. Ray ARNOLD. 

Answering your question concerning 
the .30 Gov’t ’06, would say that Major 
Whelen puts it in Class “A” grouping 2- 
inches at 100 yards and 4 inches at 200 
yards. This grouping, we believe, applies 
to the 180-grain bullet, which is the one 
generally used in big-game shooting.—Eb. 





COMBINATION BRUSH AND 
DUCK GUN 


I have an L. C. Smith No. 2 grade, 12- 
gauge, hammerless damascus barrels, 
non-ejector, weighing ten pounds with- 
out shells, both barrels full choke,—a 
splendid duck and squirrel gun, but for 
ordinary shooting it is too heavy, and for 
rabbits and quail shoots too close at close 
range. 

I am contemplating buying a Parker, 
20-gauge hammerless, both barrels full 
choke, damascus barrels, 612 pounds gun 
and bored to accommodate the 3-inch 
shell, and if the salesman at Gus Ha- 
bich’s, who is an experienced man with 
guns, has not badly misrepresented the 
20-gauge I can do about all with it I 
can with my 12-gauge Smith. This Park- 
er fits me well and is a very fine gun, 
but I have never used a 20-gauge, and 
am not disposed to sell my Smith, heavy 
as it is, until I am satisfied I can do just 
about as efficient work with the 20-gauge. 

Personally I prefer the double barrel 
gun, but think I should have one with a 
good ejector, and I know ‘you can’t miss 
it much in either a Parker, Smith or Fox. 

Probably I should retain my 12-gauge 
until I have given the 20 a good try out, 
and then I could decide about keeping it 
or selling it. 

Don’t you believe it pays to pay the 
difference for a gun with a good ejector 
—for field use? 

I have shot only a little at the trap, 
and don’t intend to follow this. 

What do you think of the plan of sell- 
ing my Smith and getting another 12- 
gauge gun, say, Smith or Fox, in about 
7% or 8-pound weight with ejector, and 
also a 20-gauge in Parker or Fox, with 
ejector. By this plan I would have two 
guns; or would you advise me to settle 
down with one good gun (12 or 20- 
gauge) a little lighter than the one I 
have, and pay the difference for ejector. 
This Parker weighs 6 pounds, and the 
salesman gave me a load of 20 grains 
ballistite, 74-oz. No. 6 shelled shot. I 
am 6% feet in height and weigh 182 
pounds. 

G. A. Roark, M.D. 


. Ans.—Regarding the purchase 'of the 
20-gauge, would say that if you are nat- 
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** Aims as easy 
as pointing 
your finger” 








HE HONOR OF 
KINGS and the fate 
of countries defended in the 
jousting lists, rested upon the 
sleek, truly balanced lance— 
the personal weapon. 


Today the same spirit and 
accuracy is embodied in the 
SAVAGE Automatic. All | 
that is best in American small 
SAVAGE ARMS CORPORATION arms manufacture. 


268 SAVAGE AVENUE 
You'll always find a 








UTICA, N. ¥. where the service is the hardest, 
Makers of High-Power and Small-Caliber \S 
Sporting Rifles. \ ~—— 

















-~ GOIN’ CAMPIN’?— 


SPRING’S COMIN’ 


After the hard Winter’s work a few days in the 
woods will make you feel ten years younger. 


LOOK OVER YOUR OUTFIT NOW! 


Khaki Pants..-....$1.75 Army Wool Shirts... .$2.50 
Leather Leggings. .. 4.50 Army Ponchos...... 3.00 
Canvas Leggings..... 1.00 Wool Sox, per pair .60 


Tents, Cots, Blankets, Camp Furniture, Cooking 
Outfits, Sweaters, Hats, Boots, and every article you 
need ‘is listed in our new catalogue “‘F.”” Send 4c 
postage. Write for it today. 





‘| Farm 


2 Delivery—Money Back Guarantee GU AR ANTEED 
Aaa ad ee)| | A-1 SILVER BLACK FOXES 


INS 
b: Wit guaranteed A-1 Silver Black 
£°o R ALL CAMERAS 
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Foxes, which have been proven 

rolific—with Three Established 

Ranches—with yearly profits rang- 
ing up to 40%, 


$ is the acknowledged 
Collins’ Forties" 


If you want toenjoy enormous finan- 
cial profits, investigate the Fox 











Industry. Get foxes that are abso- 
lutely guaranteed to breed true 
to color and with a fixed quality of 
fur, from 


cor Fue “COLLINS 


: The Fox Man 
tatormation yop S. Park Street 
Writ Reedsburg, Wis. 














WE STAND BEHIND 


Black Diamond Gun Grease 


Send 50c (money order) for can of this modern cleaning 
compound for al] firearms. Positively prevents and removes 
metal fouling, also prevents rust,and corrosion, Neutralizes 
the action of nitro powders. Boobs the barrel bright ry, 
mirror. Money back if not satis ° 
Churchill & Schiefer, Mfrs. 223 E. North St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


Send for Circulars, and letters from users. 





















RELOAD YOUR SHELLS WITH 
IDEAL RELOADING TOOLS 


0 
1D EAL N°10 By using a little care reloaded ammunition can be made to give con- 
SPECI AL. siderably more accurate results than factory ammunition because itcan 
6 he fitted oe to the Pipy— rifle in w ) it is awe. a : much 
cheaper and you can obtain a great variety of loads to meet a 
tions of target shocdan At, hunting. If you are interested in 





Reloading, send us the name and ca of your rifle or revolver. 
IDEAL MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
261 MEADOW STREET NEW HAVEN, CONN, 
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48 Straight from 24 yards, | 22 Straight from 16 yards 
576 x 600, 98 x 100, 97 x 100 
Only money winners from the 23 yard line 


That is what 
BAKER SINGLE BARREL TRAP GUNS 
did at Pinehurst. 





Results are what the shooters are after and Baker Guns produce 


the best:—Don’t Break Down, Don’t Shoot Loose, Don’t Misfire, 
and Don’t Fail at the Critical Moment. 


FIRST AND BEST HIGH GRADE SINGLE BARREL 
TRAP GUN MADE IN AMERICA 


BAKER GUN & FORGING CO., 31 Liberty St., Batavia, N. Y., U. S. A. 




















SLEEP ON AIR 


WITH A COMFORT SLEEPING-POCKET 


Equipped with a COMFORT SLEEPING-POCKET 
You Can Sleep on a Pile of Rocks and Be Comfortable 


Metropolitan Air 
are recom- 

_ mended by the 
Forest Service, 
Campers, Physi- 
cians, Invalids, 
Tuberculosis Pa- 
tientsand Sports- 
men everywhere. 
warm, com- 

&* fortable, dry bed. 
= Wind, rain, cold 

—— Se and moisture 
sae proof. Packs 6x 
25. 
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—? . 
We make air goods for home, camp, yacht, canoe, etc. Write for Catalogue A. 
Successors to the METROPOLITAN AIR GOODS CO. 


Athol Manufacturing Co., Athol. Mass. 





























to concentrate the light. 
One filling of carbide will run the lamp from four to tweiye hours, 
fe 1—Single lens, $5.00; doudietens, it. No danger—absolutely safe. 


Site Bn adjstae“cande = Sold by all dealers. Insist on the Brilliant Search Light. 


adil, 50 cents, Stamped under the generator, Write for Circular. 
3— Adjustable Fiat Fiame Burn- 


eri ~ BRILLIANT SEARCH _LIGHT MFG. CO. 


ner, Gelf Lichter, add, $2.00 * - 


DULUTH, MINN. 


The Brilliant Search Light 


Wherever men hunt, frog, fish. 
cruise, trap, cycle, mine or need 
a good night light—there you 
will find the Brilliant Search 
Light. It is the only lampthat 
is carried on the head, which 
can be darkened—has two kinds 
of lens—one to spread and one 


according to size of light used. It is so simple that a child can operate 
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urally quick in gun handling and swing- 
ing, and are a good accurate pointer, the 
20-gauge will not disappoint you, as it is 
light and very spiteful. If, however, you 
are used to careful sighting, we should 
certainly advise buying either a light 12- 
gauge with medium choke left and im- 
proved cylinder right for brush shooting, 
about 6% pounds weight, or else corre- 
sponding with the Ithaca people about 
getting a new set of barrels to fit the 
frame of your present 12-gauge, making 
about a 74%4-pound gun of it with modified 
left and improved cylinder right. 

The 20-gauge is a delight to a good 
gun pointer, but is a trial to the flesh 
unless you hold very closely.—Eb. 





ANENT 7% CHILLED FOR QUAIL 


You have something in your Handbook 
that does not sit so well on my chest, and 
that is found on page 147, where you 
claim Bob White is very hard to kill, and 
that 7% chilled shot should be used. You 
also refer to 7% chilled shot on page 716 
of your December issue as being “it” for 
the little brown rascal. 

Now here is my experience, and I have 
bagged quite a few quail, with quail loads. 

First—I use a 20-gauge shotgun and 
in it use Nitro Club or Arrow shells 
loaded with 18 grains Ballistite powder 
and % ounce of No. 8 soft shot. 

Second—My experience has been that 
No. 8 soft are far more efficient than 7% 
chills. In fact, I have had more trouble 
in bagging quail with 7% chills than I 
can tell you of, many of my shots bring- 
ing nothing more than a few feathers, and 
at various times I have held dead on a 
bird and when the gun cracked could not 
notice a sign that would indicate a hit. 
Then my dog would later find my bird 
dead a hundred yards away. How many 
birds I have lost in that manner I cannot 
say, but I believe that I have lost a good 
many. 

It may be that No. 7% chills do not 
work very good in a “twenty”—though 
they pattern nicely—but down in Florida 
practically every quail hunter I know uses 
No. 8 = shot, whether this gun be a 
“twenty,” a “sixteen” or a “twelve.” 

Third—My experience has been that 
quail are not so all-fired hard to kill, ex- 
cept with 7% chilled shot. They are hard 
to hit at chee, but seem to crumple when 
a load of No. 8 soft gets hold of them. 

Now, understand, I am not quar- 
reling with you because you kill your quail 
with 7% chilled shot; am just telling you 
what my experience has been along ‘the 
same line, and, in case you want to, you 
may publish my letter in Fretp AND 
StreAM, which might result in somebody 
else telling us his experience with 7% 
chills and 8 softs on quail. 

Some of you Firecp AND STREAM sports- 
men who hunt all over creation should 
take a trip to Florida after deer and 
turkey. I can give you some good in- 
formation along that line and can put 
you in touch with men who can take you 
where the game is—and believe me, there 
are deer and turkey down there. 


W. M. GarLINGTON. 


Regarding the No. 7% chilled for quail, 
my experience has been that you need it 
in North and South Carolina and up 
North where the birds seem to be heavily 
feathered but 8’s do better in Florida. 
The 20-gauge 8’s would be the best by all 
means, and certainly chilled, not soft, as 
the chilled shot gives a much more even 
pattern. 714 would be too large to give 
a good quail pattern in the 20.—Eb. 
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Tre LC: Smith 
The Gun that Speaks for Itself 


L. C. Smith Guns have told their 
own story to American sportsmen for 
twenty-three years. 


A story of rich results in the field 
and at the traps, a story of hard hit- 
ting and even pattern. 


A story based on mechanical perfec- 
tion—large well-supported _ bearings, 
tough frame, simple cocking device, 
lightning-quick hammer, and above all, 
the Smith bolt which automatically 
takes up all wear. 


A story which includes the thrill of 
the Hunter One-Trigger attachment which 
shoots both barrels in flashing-quick 
succession. No fiddling about while 
your “target” skedaddles. 


The Smith Guns range in price from 
$35 to $1,000. They are made by the 
Hunter Arms Co., Inc., whose catalogue 
is full of interesting information. Write 
for your copy today. 


THE HUNTER ARMS COMPANY, Inc. 
35-50 Hubbard St., Fulton, N.Y. 














Expression 


in Taxidermy is the 
result of years_of 


experience. Our 
natural lifelike 
mountings remind 
you of the way the 
specimen looked 
when you drew your 
gun to shoot. Try 
our quality work first. We also have for sale 
an exceptionally attractive 


Large Buffalo Head 


Mountain Sheep, and White Sheep Heads for 
Home, Den or @ffice. Write for 32-page catalog, 
Field Guide, and Records of North American 
Big Game. 

JONAS BROS. TAXIDERMISTS 
1021 Broadway Denver, Colo. 





JNO. MURGATROYD 


TAXIDERMIST 


I will not only guarantee and satisfy you in 
every respect, but will give you expression in 
my work that will more than please you. Can 
give you leading sportsmen throughout the U. S. 
as references, also E. F. Warner, publisher of 
Field and Stream. Address 


57 West 24th Street, New York City 


WE WILL SEND A SAMPLE 
COPY OF 


PIELD 
STREAM 


TO_YOUR FRIENDS—WITH 
YOUR COMPLIMENTS 


Send us the names and addresses of a few of 
your friends to whom you believe Field and 
Stream will appeal and we will send them a 
sample copy. 

If you so desire, a card will be despatched by 
the same mail worded to the effect, Field and 


Stream is sent them with your compliments. 
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THE .44 GAME GETTER 


I am going to ask a few questions re- 
garding the .410 or .44 caliber shotgun. 
H. and R. make. 

First: Will this gun chambered for the 
410, 12 M. M. shotgun sheli also shoot 
the .44 game-getter cartridge without 
harming the gun? 

Second: Please give the ballistics of 
the .44 game-getter cartridge if possible. 

Third: What is the grouping of this 
cartridge when used in a smooth bore 
gun? 

Eart C. SHEPHERD. 





MARBLE GAME GETTER 


Ans.—The H. & R. small caliber sin- 
gle gun shoots the .44 caliber W. C. F. 
or .44 XL and .410 Eley. All three car- 
tridges are handled in the same chamber; 
the .410 being a trifle longer than the 
other two. 

The .44 game-getter cartridge is a 
lighter load than the standard .44-40 with 
the bullet seeded inside the shell. The 
regular .44 Winchester has a 200-grain 
bullet, 1,300 feet muzzle velocity and 751 
foot-pounds muzzle energy. The game- 
getter makes a group of about 1% inches 
in the smooth bore at 35 yards.—Eb. 


THE .44 CALIBER AND .410 BORE 
SHOTGUNS 


Will you please answer the following 
in your next issue: 

1. What is your opinion of the .44 cali- 
ber shotgun for squirrels, rabbits, etc.? 

2. Is the single ball powerful enough 
for fox? Would it kill a deer if hit vi- 
tally? 

3. How large a pattern does it make at 
its average range? 

I have a Standard .35 caliber rifle, au- 
tomatic and pump combined, made by 
the “Standard Arms Company.” Is this 
considered as good as the Winchester or 
Remington? The barrel has become 
rusted. Could I have it rebored? Would 
it be advisable? Where can I have this 
done and how much wiil it cost? What 
is the penetration of the .35? Do you 
know which cartridges this fifle uses? 

F. C. Hauser. 

Ans.—Answering your questions, would 
say that the .44 caliber shotgun makes a 
good gun for short range on squirrels, 
etc. I used one when a small boy, and 
found that its principal difficulty was that 
at any decent range such as a squirrel 
high up in a tree you couldn’t depend on 
the pattern landing him. With the single 
ball it is plenty powerful enough for fox. 
It has a penetration of about 2% inches 
of yellow pine, and it would also kill a 
deer if hit in any vital spot. 

The pattern is about 30 inches at 30 
yards, but naturally is very scanty as 
there are only a few pellets in the 
charge. The new .410 bore full choked 
gives a very much better pattern, and the 
44 will take the .410 cartridge if bored 
out about % inch longer. 

Regarding the Standard Arms Com- 
pany’ rifle, would say that this company 
is now out of business, but Messrs. Baker, 
Murray & Imbrie, of New York, carry 
some of their stock on hand and can 
give you information about re-boring your 
rifle. Our recollection is that this rifle 
uses the .35 Automatic which has a pene- 
tration of 17% soft pine board at 15 
feet.—Eb. 














Cutter Boots 


UP here at the “edge of the great 
outdoors” we have been learning 
at first hand, for thirty-five years, the 
real requirements of service boots 
for trail, camp and sport. 

And up here, too, we have drawn to- 
gether the only workmen who can 
build such boots—quaint old Scandi- 
navians whose painstaking hand 
workmanship would be sadly out of 
place in a “shoe factory”. 


Cutter Moccasin 
or “Pac” Boots 


are bench-made—by hand—each pair individ- 
ually and to measure—from such leather stock 
as is not known in modern “quantity produc- 
tion”. Each hide is selected personally, and 
only the choicest “‘centers” used, 


The Moccasin Boot is the style old- 
timers prefer and as made by these 
skilled craftsmen, is easiest on the 
feet, comfortable and light, yet give 
ing season after season of repairless 
wear. Waterproof as any leather 
boot can be. Fit guaranteed from 
self-measurement, 

Write for descriptive literature of Cute 
ter Sporting and Moccasin Boots 
and get your dealer interested, 


A. A. CUTTER CO. 
Box10 EAU CLAIRE, WIS. 
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TRAP 


STAKING os TRAPS IN THE 
FIELD 


There are several best methods of stak- 
ing out traps in the field. Three pegs, 
not less than one foot long, may be used, 
which may be driven into the ground and 
the three legs of the trap fastened to the 
tops of the pegs with large-sized screw 
eyes, which may be turned by using a 
stick as a lever to any degree of tightness 
and readily loosened when the trap is to 
be taken up or moved. (See Diagram 
No. 1.) 

A still better way is to bolt the legs of 
the trap to a round or oval 2-inch board 
or plate, with notches cut, against which 
three smaller stakes are driven. This 
gives a much more rigid foundation from 
which to throw the clays, and if the trap 
is of the Expert type, the flush bolt heads 
will not interfere with the low-lying han- 
dle of the lever used to change the angles. 
A coat of shellac on both sides of the 
board will permanently waterproof it and 
prevent splitting and warping from damp- 
ness. The stakes used to fasten down the 
board should be driven in at an angle 
rather than straight. (See Diagram 
No. 2.) 

An old “stone boat” is a good stunt 
for a temporary screen for the use of the 
hand-trap, and if one cannot be found a 
screen may be made of 2-inch stuff, about 
4x6 ft. One advantage is that this screen 


is portable and may be placed anywhere: 


desired in a short time, making a good 
adjunct to the regular trapstand. With 
the screen placed out in front of the traps, 
30 or 35 yards from the firing line, live 
bird shooting conditions may be approxi- 
mated by the use of either a hand-trap or 
the Expert trap. With the birds start- 
ing at 30 yards rise and being thrown 
sharply upward like a rising pigeon or at 
sharp right or left angles the targets will 
be in range long enough to afford a fair 
shot. Now and then an incomer should 
be thrown, but the birds should not be 
thrown directly away from the shooter at 
this rise, as the shooting is hard enough, 
and it is unfair to the man who draws the 
straightaway. (See Diagram No. 3.) 

A good permanent location for an ex- 
pert modei trap may be quickly made by 
taking a good firm box (one side open) 
about 2x3 ft. and reinforcing it with heavy 








PROTECTION FOR TRAP BOY 





wood. On the open side t,¢ 

of the box securely fast- 

en two cross pieces of 

wood, parallel to each ee 
other. To these cross a a 
pieces the trap can be 7 
bolted with thumb- °° .i°%4 ‘amy * 


screw or wingnut heads 

on the bolts. Decide upon the location 
for the trap and bury the box so that the 
cross pieces are level with the ground. 
The box should be filled with rocks and 
earth, leaving room to reach the thumb- 
screws on the bottom of the bolts. This 


PEGS FOR FIELD TRAP 


will make a very rigid foundation from 
which to throw the targets. 

Protection for the trap boy is most 
easily made where rocks are plentiful 
by piling them up and banking them 
with turf. The wall need not be more 
than 4 ft. high or 8 ft. long, and the ap- 
proach from the rear should be sloped 
and later sodded with grass, so as to 
avoid presenting a perpendicular wall to 
the eye of the shooters. It should not 
take over half an hour to build where 
hands and rocks are plentiful, and the 
appearance when finished is far superior 
to many of the clumsy trap houses built. 
I can recall many in the vicinity of New 
York that are a disgrace to the prominent 
clubs that endure them. 

An “all-sky background” is the thing 
most desired by all trapshooters. Any 
natural low bluff, or even a sand hill of 
10 or 15 ft. in height may be utilized to 
raise your traps sufficiently to secure the 
coveted all-sky background against which 
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the targets show so clearly. The writer 
firmly believes that the all-sky back- 
ground, together with the clearer atmo- 
sphere, is the reason why western shooters 
maintain the lead in making long runs. 
Be careful to have your shooting stand 
facing north, northeast or northwest, so 
that the shooters will have a good shoot- 
ing light and the sun behind them most 
of the day. Nothing is more trying and 
productive of poor scores than shooting 
into the sun or anywhere near it. 

It is best to have the targets emerge 
from cover at as low a level as possible, 
that is, as nearly as possible to the level 
of the ground on which the shooter is 
standing. Many clubs make the mistake 
of standing the shooter up at the firing 
point and building such a huge barrier 
of a traphouse that it looks like the side 
of a barn and shuts off all view of the 
target until it is yards away from the 
trap. In fact, I have seen a shooter 
stand waiting for a target he had called 
for and which was thrown low and not 
seen by him at all on account of the five 
or six foot barrier in front of him. We 
are all anxious to make good scores, and 
in the process of doing so we are entitled 
to a peek at that target very shortly 
after it leaves the carrier. No less an 
authority than Capt. Money stated that 
the thing in trapshooting was to learn to 
look for the target right on the edge of 
the traphouse, and that not to see it until 
it was yards away meant that one wowd 
be that much slower in getting onto it, 
and the “break” would have to be made 





PEGS WITH BASE BOARD 
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Mark X before subject that interests you 


and Mail This Coupon to 


E. l. DU PONT DE 


NEMOURS & CO, 


ADVERTISING DIVISION 








WILMINGTON FE&ES DELAWARE 

|__| Trapshooting _| Auto Enamel 
|___|Trapshootingfor Women| _|Rayntite Top Material | 
Se Leagues __|Craftsman Fabrikoid | 


|e Pont Sporting Powders 


—_ | Fairfield Rubber Cloth | 
__|Anesthesia Ether 























| Industrial Dynamites | |Leather Solutions —_| 
[blasting P Powder _|_—_—|Metal Lacquers ——_—| 
__|Blasting Suoplics | |Refined Fusel Oil 

|__| Farm Explosives __ |Commercial Acids 

| _|Py-ra-in Toilet Goods | [Alums 

[Challenge Collars |__| Saltpetre 

|__|Town & Country Paint | | Wood Pulp 
|Vitrolac Varnish |_| Tar Distillates 

| Flowkote Enamel | Dyes and Bases 











Visit the Du Pont Products Store, 
1105 Broadwalk, Atlantic City, N. J. 











gq Mr. JOHN B. BURNHAM, President American 
Game Association, says “Trapshooting is great 
practice for both experts and beginners and develops 
crack field shots.” 


The Clay Pigeon Knows No Game Laws 


HERE is no limit of season, law or 
time. There is no long distance journey 
to the shooting grounds. There is never 
the disappointment of not finding game. 


TRAPSHOOTING 


is always ready at every shooting club. Clay 
birds are plentiful—ready with their speedy 
flight and vexing turns to give you more gun 
thrills to the minute than any “feathered game” 
can give. 

Every man—every woman should know how 
to shoot and “hit” what they shoot at. The 
gun club is the place to learn this democratic, 
patriotic sport. Find out how—now. 

Check trapshooting in the coupon—mail it to 
us and get all the facts. 


E. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO. 
Established 1802 
WILMINGTON DELAWARE 


The Du Pont American Industries are: 


E. I. Du Pont De N & Company, W: Del. Explosives 

DuPont Chemical Works, Equitable Ble NY Prroxn and Coal tar Chea 

The Aang Ware 725 Bonds fey fons Pyralin and Chnccble Callen 
orks, Ph ~ Pai ey ham sty i 


Harrison oy Fees 
Du Pont Dye Pe Win ina . « « Dyesand Dye 
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He Crawled into a Cave 
and Starved to Death 


He hunted far into the forest, miles and miles from civilization. 
He had no compass and wandered hopelessly until darkness, then 
he sought shelter in a cave. In the morning he awoke, hungry and 
cold. He had fuel, uncooked food, cooking utensils, but no matches. 


Lacking the knowledge of how to start a fire, he was forced to go hungry. For 
days and weeks he wandered aimlessly through the wilderness searching, hoping 
that someone would come to save him from starvation. Finally, the pangs of 
hunger drove him mad, and he crawled into the cave and starved to death. 
Placed in this same predicament, Mr. Sportsman, what would you have done? 


Page 171, in the OUTDOORSMAN’S HANDBOOK describes several ways to 
start a fire without matches, and in addition, this wonderful volume contains 
thousands of other practical tips, the boiled down experience of well-known 
sportsmen, who have hunted, fished and camped the world over. 


The Outdoorsman’s Handbook 


(Including The Angler’s Guide) 


is the result of four years of research, investigation, experiment and 
experience on the part of trained and time-proven woodsmen. The 
publishers of Field and Stream take pleasure in recommending the 
Outdoorsman’s Handbook as unquestionably the most authentic, most 
complete, most absolutely reliable book on the outdoors yet published 
and are confident that Field and Stream readers will find the Handbook 
helpful in making their coming trips more enjoyable, safer, more suc- 
cessful and more comfortable than in the past. 

In addition to practical articles on how to hunt or fish for all of 
America's game animals, birds and fishes, the Handbook will be found 
to contain a vast store of helpful information regarding outfits for all 
a — of ant hunting, Game Fish ai TRANS. 
woodcraft, tracking and tramping trips, GA an NS- 
PORTATION WHERE TO IN 

This book has been revised to include New Game Laws for 1917-18 


THIS GREAT $1.50 BOOK FOR 15c 
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‘\ The Outdoorsman’s Hand- 
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one year to 4 Price, 

\. $1.50a 

Name.... coecces \\ copy. 
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With Your FIELD AND STREAM Subscription 


Take advantage of this attractive half 
price offer. The balance of our present 
edition is limited to 3,200 copies. The 
continuance of the war will make the 
price prohibitive on the next edition. 


There are 360 pages, 300 illustra- 
tions and over 300, words 
inted in easy toread type. The 
k is a handy size, 5"x 7" with 
indestructible canvas cover, easy 
to slip into the bag so as to go 
right along with you for guide 
and reference in the woods. 


Send This Coupon 


This coupon, with a check or money order 
for $2.50, will bring your copy of the Out- 
doorsman’s Handbook by return mail, and 
full year’s subscription to Field and Stream 
(new or renewal), America’s leading sports- 
man's magazine. The price of the book 
alone is $1.50, the subscription alone $2.00, 
total value $350. Take advantage of this 
opportunity at once. 
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| yards further away from the gun, with 


the inevitable result of a certain per- 
centage of misses due to targets getting 
beyond where the pattern is at its best. 





GUNNER’S PLEA FOR A CHANCE 
FOR THE MONEY AND PRIZES 


The article in December FIELD AND 
StrEAM by Mr. Crossman has again 
awakened the many thoughts that I have 
had in the past about clay bird tourna- 
ments. Purses, cups, targets, division of 
money, targets and management of shoots. 
If you give him his proper and correct 
handicap and keep him in gun range you 
cannot prevent Mr. Good Shooter from 
getting his just dues, that is, the largest 
share of the money, and the best and 
biggest cups, but under the existing con- 
ditions the share Mr. Straight Pointer 
gets is a gift, a cinch, a sure thing rob- 
bery pure and simple, no one has a chance 
but him under present rules. 

I live in that glorious big New York 
State in a city that always has taken 
foremost interest in shoots, both clay and 
live birds, and have so many years’ ex- 
perience in the sport—dare not confess 
the number, because do not wart read- 
ers to think he is old crank—but [ still 
attend tournaments, donate my money 
and play fair. 

I can ‘name the men who will take the 
prizes and money home before a gun is 
fired. We have Hank Pendergast, cham- 
pion of New York State, 100 straight 
twice; F. S. Wright, A. B. Scutt, 197 out 
of 200 at Chicago; G. N. Fish, W. E. Car- 
field, F. D. Kelsey, Geo. Brown; all re- 
siding in central and western New York. 

Daniel F. McMahon, R. L. Spotts, F. 
B. Stephenson, of New York City, and 
a lot of others, but these names are fa- 
miliar to all target shots. Who gets the 
money when these gentlemen attend 
tournaments, not the producer by a long 
shot. THEY DO or others as good as 
they. They are welcome to it, but under 
different conditions. 

There is no other sport or game on 
earth where the sucker, “one born every 
minute you know,” has been milked so 
successfully and so long as at the trap 
shooting game. 

The writer does not know of only one 
good shot, who is a business man en- 
grossed with all the troubles of a busi- 
ness, such as interviews with bankers, 
heads of unions, superintendents, etc., 
such a man has no chance with the back 
of the barn shooter, the man who has 
time, strength and conditions to practice. 
The man who shoots behind the barn 
from ten every morning at 60-yard tar- 
gets from 18 to 20 yards is the man who 
has a chance to become Mr. Good Shot. 
If he is young enough, has good eyes, 
strength to stand 200-lb. blows, he is sure 
of a share of the money; enough to pay 
entrance and shells. He gets his fun at 
producers’ expense. 

Now, the others want a chance. Many, 
many’s the time the writer attended tour- 
naments and contributed his $10 like a 
man, but there’s a remedy, and it’s about 
time it came along. Present conditions 
have ruined trap shooting. All one-sided, 
no chance to win until producers have 
fallen off; they are only a few. They 
can be seen at G. A. H. where producer 
goes for his annual picnic and blow out, 
to see, be seen, to get pointers, have the 
satisfaction of saying went to G. A. H 
so he can talk about all the professionals 
and the big prominent shots—like the 
girls can talk style. That’s the reason 
the sucker goes, and I do not mean to 
cast any reflection on him, only a sucker 
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always has been called that when a man 
paris with his money without a chance 
to win. 

The remedy is a handicap. 


Golf, horse racing and some events are | 


handicapped, and then Mr. Good Shot 
gets the coin and prizes, but Mr. Pro- 
ducer has a small chance under handi- 
cap, not enough as shoots are now con- 
ducted, but there should be an apparent 
equal chance. 

Mr. D. McMahon published handicaps 
that will give the sucker a chance, two 
classes, each class to stand in for the 
money, 16 to 22 yards. For those who 
did not see the plan here it is: 

Class A. 

98% man at 22 yds., 97 and 96% at 
21 yds., 95 and 94% at 20 yds., 93 and 
92% at 19 yds., 91 and 90% at 18 yds., 
89 and 88% at 17 yds., 87 and 86% at 16 
yds. 

Class B 

85% at 22 yds., 84% at 21 yds., 83% 
at 20 yds., 82% at 19 yds., 81% at 18 yds., 
80% at 17 yds., and under at 16. 

This is stated from memory, but it’s 
near enough to illustrate, therefore no 
one has thought out a way to have a 
proper and correct handicap at tourna- 
ments before, but there must be one other 
condition, birds thrown according to 
regulations, i. e., have them go far 
enough, so a handicap is a handicap. 

Mr. Good Shot, or a near-good shot, 
or a professional, generally have some- 
thing to say about how targets are thrown 
at tournaments. They see to it that the 
distance may be 50 yards, but easy drift, 
which is no penalty at 22 yards to the big 
man. 

Have the birds go flat at 10 feet high a 
50-yard distance. That will keep Mr. 
Sure Money Getter on his toes when 
properly handicapped. 

It is percentage in the year book he 
dearly likes to see for the year up about 
95 to 97 per cent, so will not be so big and 
we other fellows will have a chance for 
our money. We will see our names oc- 
casionally among the winners, not regu- 
larly will the cups, spoons and things go 
certain sure channels. There were two 
big handicap tournaments at Syracuse 
pulled off successfully, the first one the 
biggest one-day shoot in U. S. that year. 
Birds were thrown exactly to the mark 
and the prizes went to unexpected places. 
A trap shooter is the best and squarest 
man on earth, he never kicks; but every 
one knows that birds are thrown so the 
professional and big shooter average will 
look good in print. 

Let a man be appointed by the manage- 
ment to see that the birds go full distance, 
not tossed up, so that the handicap man 
gets no real penalty—and every man 
will be willing to put in his money and 
will go. 

The average raan likes to take a chance, 
but he does not like to donate regularly 
with no possible chance of a return. A 
trap shooter is a good loser, and I know 
this also, those good shots would wel- 
come a proper handicap as J know they 
feel mean when they know the other fel- 
low has no chance. 

Every man should be either in Class 
A or B and shoot from the same mark 
until he improves or falls each year, as 
the case may be, and the average percent- 
age of last three years as published by the 
Interstate Association would be a good 
percentage to start the shooter. Two 
classes at the G. A. H. would be better 
and a shooter classified by his ability, not 
by guess or good luck. 


Fair Ptay. 
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When Fishing Time fines 


How a man’s blood tingles—how he longs 
to feel the whirr of aspinning reel—how 
his imagination carries him out where 
the long shadows fall on the lily pads. 
But the little lake is miles away—hard 
to reach—almost an impossibility—unless 
he owns a 


Harley-Davidson 


“For Sixteen Years the Master Mount’’ 





No road is ever too long—or too difficult—for 
this powerful follower of the sport trails. You 
can get out into the“‘back country”—away from 
the railroads—to the forgotten lakes and streams, 
where the “‘big fellows” lurk—with a Harley- 
Davidson. It’s the sportman’s best pal—his 
link with the Great Outdoors. 

A Harley-Davidson is surprisingly economical, too, With 
a sidecar attached two people can travel for one-quarter the 
cost of railroad fare. 


Almost any dealer will arrange terms to suit. Why wish 
for the out-of-doors when it can be yours at such a small 
cost? 

Drop in today anti have your dealer show you how easy 
it is to own a Harley-Davidson—and how economically it 
can be operated, If you don’t know your dealer’s name, 
send for catalog. 


Harley-Davidson Motor Company 
535 B Street, MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
“Have. you seen the Harley-Davidson Bicycles?”’ 
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THE PARKER$ncs: TRAPGUN 


Price $150 












THE GUN WITH A PEDIGREE 


The Greatest Scores Ever Recorded were made with 


PARKER GUNS 


ANOTHER WORLD'S RECORD. Mr. Fred. Plum shooting at Atlantic City, broke 149 x 150 
Targets, using a 20 gauge Parker. 
Parker Bros. are the pioneer makers of small bore guns in America, and were the first ones to bring them into 





prominence. For further particulars address 
Parker Bros., Master Gun Makers, Meriden, Conn., U.S.A. or A. W. du Bray, "see Arent, P. 0, Box 102 
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Fishing 
Through 
the 

Ice 


By 
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Our von Fiswng Tenover Tae Ice 


types most com- 
monly used _ are 
the spring traps as 
regularly sold in 
the sporting goods 
houses at from $1 
to $1.50 per dozen 
lee CRecrcas~ and the various 
kinds of home-made 
“tilt ups.” 

The whole prin- 
ciple of the trap, 
whether it is of the 
purchased type or 
home made, lies in 
some sort of set 
signal which allows 
for release with 
notice upon the bait 
being taken by the 
fish. Most anyone 
can provide himself 
with an allotment 








With the first appearance of solid ice 
formations along the shallow, undisturbed 
pond edges, or within the sheltered coves 
of the larger lakes, comes the exulting 
thoughts of fishing through the ice. 

To the old experienced hands at the 
game it means the time for general over- 
hauling of traps, first replacing the worn 
last year’s lines with new; then, perhaps, 
the addition of a 


and night’s duration may mean a week- 


end’s fishing trip with unlimited fun, pro- 
viding you are ready and equipped. For 
the last-mentioned chaps this article is 
written and intended. 

First of all, you will have to think 
about the securing of the traps. Of these, 
as in most all other articles of fishing 
equipment, there are numerous styles and 


of suitable traps 

(usually 10 to the fisherman, or as the 
State law allows), and the accompanying 
sketches (Fig. 1 to Fig. 6) indicate sev- 
eral simple types that can be easily made 
at home. The common tilt as illustrated 
in Fig. 3 is as easily made as any type 
and will give entire satisfaction at all 
times. To make this particular tilt pro- 
cure a piece of white pine about 18 or 
inches long, 2 





number of new red 
flannel flags, suc- 
ceeding those faded 
out or badly moth- 
eaten. The ice 
chisels or hole cut- 
ters must be sharp- 
ened, creepers 
looked up and made 
ready for use, and 
the entire outfit 
again gotten to- 
gether and touched 
up just right. 

To the good fel- 
lows who have 
never actually parti- 
cipated in the sport, 
yet who have about 
made up their minds 
to go in for a try 
this season, it means 
“get busy” in the 
collection of an out- 
fit. A good cold 









M4. Avecsan Wer Tear 


A raw Piexenc, Trams That 
ARC Casuy MADE 


inches wide and % 
inch thick and cut 
to the shown shape. 
Then loop a piece 
of brass wire, about 
3-32 inch in diame- 
ter, as shown, put a 
piece of lead tub- 
ing approximately 1 
inch long on one 
end of the wire and 
bend over the ex- 
treme end to the 
shape of a hook to 
receive the line and 
also prevent the 
sliding lead weight 
from falling off. 
The other extreme 
end of the brass 
wire is fitted with a 
small red flannel 
flag sewed on with 
carpet thread or a 
fine copper wire. 
The brass wire is 








snap of a few days’ 
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FISHING will make YOU strong 
Just as Bombing makes the Soldier strong 


The soldier prepares to fight at the front. He exercises until he is as strong asa bull. You 
must prepare to fight just as hard in business and profession. You'owe your country a strong 
body, a clear mind and aloyal heart. Fishing exercises the same muscles as bomb and grenade 
throwing. When you cast your bait away out where you have “seen signs of the enemy”’ 
you have the same thrill that the soldier has when he hurls his bomb across “‘no-man’s land.” 





are famous all over the world because experienced 

fishermen know that they will be more successful and 

have more pleasure if they: have a “Bristol” for each 

kind of fishing. You can buy them in 16,000 stores, 
or, if your dealer is not anxious to serve you, you can buy from us by mail at cata- 
logue prices plus a 3% War Tax. 


Eat Fish 


and save meat and wheat. 

Catch your own fish. Use 

“Bristol” Rodsand Meek :. » -and"Blue Grass” 
Reels. Grow healthy ak. 


outdoors while you a - RE ELS 


are saving food. fit companions for “Bristol” Rods. Every 
Cuntenes Meek will last a lifetime. No watch could 
FREE. ; be built any more carefully. Ask any fisher- 

Send for Bristol- man who is recognized in his locality as the 
Meek Catalogue a most expert caster, and without a moment’s 
today. Itisfree. hesitation he will tell you that there is no 
. ee other reel tocompare with MEEK. Any a 

ing goods dealer who has fine trade, will tell 

you the same. Prices range from $7.50 up. 


Catalogue FREE 
Send for it today 
“Bristol” 1918 art calendars. A few of this 


beautiful Philip R. Goodwin»reproduction 
are left. Sent only on receipt of 15 cents. 


THE HORTON MFG. CO. 
81 Horton Street Bristol, Conn. 
Pacific Coast Branch: 
PHILIP B. BEKEART CO. 
717 Market St., San Francisco, Cal. 
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the lightest bass fly-rod 


or without spinners. Best material obtainable. 
Send for catalog and “How to Catch Black Bass’’ and order some at 25c each, postpaid 





“The Dazzler Bass Fly 


Lures ’em, Hooks ‘em, Holds ’em, the Rest 


Also made weighted for casting with short rod. Used with 


'”? 


is Up to You! 

** Most successful lure ever cast 
for bass, any time of day, any time 
of year. 


Silver or gold combination metallic bodies 
—“dazzling is right”—yet light enough for 
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Paul W. Gallaher, Manufacturer, 2205 Vories St., St. Joseph, Mo. 














It’s little short of 


STEVENS 


box. Sent, postage 


Snagged?—Here’s a Bait Saver 


a tragedy when they are bitin’ great, a big 


day’s catch coming in over the side of the boat—when sud- 
denly your favorite bait gets snagged on a sunken log and 
you know a hard pull will bust the line. 


Here’s where the 


FISH HOOK RELEASER 


is a life saver! It simply runs down your line, gets a strangle hold 
on your snagged bait, and then when you pull in the strong line 
fastened to the releaser, it trips, and away comes the bait, free, safe 
and ready for another fight with old Mr. Bass. Releaser is made of 
brass, heavily nickel-plated. Won't corrode or rust. Lasts a lifetime. 
Don't go away next trip without a Stevens Releaser in your tackle 


paid, $1.75. 


STEVENS & PEARSON, 1510 W. 13th St., Bedford, Ind. 


Dealers Write for Prices 














It Hooks em Every Time! 
THE POSITION OF THE HOOK (S$ THE REASON 


Sash, seteasce when Gch, cesthen oné cudéen step when hook 









ees or wooden min- 
i game fish such es Black Bass, 
Pike, Salmon, 





Trout, Musky, 


send it postpaid. FULLY GUARANTE 
156" 2%" 234" 344" 444" 5%" 










|. Tarpon, etc., etc. Made in six sizes. 
Ask your dealer for Knowles Automatic Sumer or we will 
D. Catalogue free. 
Length: 
Priceeah 35c 35c 55c 75c 9Oc $1.25 
Finishes: SILVER — SILVER AND COPPER — BRASS 


S. E. KNOWLES, 78Sherwood Bide SanFrancisca, Cal, | White Brothers Omagh, Ireland 








Our Celebrated Trout Flies on Looped 
Gut or on Eyed Hooks 
Size 12, 35c—Size 10, 40c—Size 8, 45c Dozen 
Dry Flies on Looped Gut or on Eyed Hooks 
Size 12, 50c—Size 10, 60c-—Size 8, 70c Dozen 


Catalogue of Flies, Leaders, Rods, Reels. 
Lines, Etc., Post Free 























SPORTING MOVIES FOR YOUR ANNUAL BANQUET OR DINNER 


If you are getting up an entertainment for your next annual dinner for your sportsmen’s 
club or Conservation association and want not only a novel entertainment but something 
that will interest every one of your members, we can supply you with an hour’s entertain- 
ment consisting of about 3,000 feet of the finest moving pictures covering the outdoor field 
you have ever seen—a quail hunt showing the coveys rising, birds falling and the dog work; 
a deer hunt, turkey hunt and a duck hunt in the Carolinas, ora salt water fishing trip on the 
Jersey Coast—pictures with all the atmosphere and action you can want, taken during the 




















past year by the FIELD AND STREAM staff! 


We will be glad to have you correspond with us if you are interested in arranging a novel 


entertainment of this kind. We can guarantee it will make your banquet a success. 
Motion Picture Department 


Field and Stream Publishing Company 


Printing Crafts Building’ - 


- New York City 





held rather loosely on the piece of pine 
(as indicated) by a round head screw so 
as to allow the wire to pivot at the loop. 
When the trap is set the flag end is 
turned down and the hooked end is up. 
A loop is made in the fish line and passed 
over the hook at the top end. When the 
fish takes the bait, the pull on the line 
brings down the hooked end, causing the 
lead weight to slide down the wire and 
tilt the flag end up, thereby indicating to 
the fisherman that the trap is sprung. In 
much the same manner do the other traps 
signal the presence-of fish at the end of 
the line, and by following the sketches 
any of the types preferred can be readily 
made. Of course various elaborations to 
suit the fancy can be added, but the 
simplest trap is to be desired. 

So much for the traps. And now, per- 
haps, the next required article of impor- 
tance is the ice chisel. This can be easily 
made by fastening a 3-inch wood chisel 
to the — of a stout ash or oak handle 
about 5-ft. over all in length. Wrap the 
grip end of handle with string banding or 
electrician’s tape and shellac well the en- 
tire length. Thread a piece of| raw-hide 
strap through a hole bored in upper end 
as illustrated. This strap should be 
slipped over the wrist whenever chopping 
a hole as a guard against losing the chisel 
should you unexpectedly drive the cutter 
clear through the ice and at the same time 
let go of the grip. A cutter of this kind 
is a far better “chopper” than an axe, for 
not only is the hole more easily and neatly 
cut but the actual job of cutting is re- 
lieved of the unpleasant feature of throw- 
ing the ice chips up into the face, up the 
coat sleeves or down the neck as is often 
the case when cutting with an ordinary 
axe. A small wire scoop with handle is 
also quite a necessary article for cleaning 
the holes of the small pieces of ice which 
collect while chopping. 

A pair of ice creepers complete with 
straps such as those offered for sale in 
the hardware shops at 25c per pair and 
upwards are a valuable addition to the 
outfit and should be included. 

An ordinary galvanized pail provided 
with a good outer covering consisting of 
several thicknesses of woolen cloth 
wrapped around the bucket and the whole 
encased in a canvas bag (as indicated by 
the sketch) makes a good bait bucket. 
Even if the day is cold and the bucket 
remains on the ice a considerable length 
of time the protection afforded keeps the 
live bait much more lively than if they 
were wholly exposed in a tin or pail on 
the surface of the ice. 

A lead weight with a good length of 
line for taking the depths of the water 
will come in handy when setting the traps 
and a rule of at least 12 inches in length 
should be included, the latter for use in 
settling questions of length on any fish 
over which you are dubious as to legal 
size limit. The foregoing articles, to- 
gether with a rugged square fishing 
basket (for toting the duffle) completes 
the equipment needed for the all-enjoy- 
able sport of fishing through the ice. 

Go to it; collect an equipment; go out; 
keep your eye on the experienced fellow, 
and without doubt the following fun will 
more than pay you for the small outlay. 
Here’s wishing you success throughout 
the season. And don’t forget the editor 
of the magazine would appreciate pictures 
of your fishing. 








ARE YOU STUMPED? 
Do you want information about 
any outdoor subjects? We are 
here to answer your questions. 
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EAT MORE FISH 


Fish meat contains as much body- 
building food as beefsteak. Fish is as 
readily digested as are other meats. 

You could replace all other meats with 
fish every day in the year without ill ef- 
fects. There are vast possibilities of in- 
crease in the meat supply by the fisheries. 

Eat fresh fish if you are near the 
sources of fresh fish—but pay for fish 
rather than long-distance transportation. 
Consume your locally caught fishes. 

Eat salt fish wherever you are. If you 
eat meat for breakfast, make it salt her- 
ting, salt mackerel, or other salt fish. Salt 
fish are good eating if properly prepared 
for the table. Write for recipes. 

Eat smoked fish. There is nothing bet- 
ter than fish prepared by this old-fash- 
ioned method. Smoked herring, smoked 
eels, smoked bowfin, smoked shark, 
smoked carp. The last three mentioned 
are just being introduced. Make them 
go. Write for recipes for preparing 
smoked fish. 

Don’t let Friday be the only fish day. 

Don’t stand back on disagreeable names 
or ungainly appearances. 

Prejudice is an expensive luxury. A 
shark would not taste any better if called 
by another name—it tastes good as it is. 
Carp is good eating and nutritious. 

Look out for new fish! They are com- 
ing. Bowfin, grayfish, burbot, goosefish, 
shark, skates, sablefish, grouper. 

Preserve fish. Small pressure canners 
are already in use by thousands of peo- 
ple. Put up a supply of fish when you 
can get them cheap. Can the roes, too— 
they are especially nutritious. 


Eat fish—cultivate the taste—get the 
4 


habit ! 
For advice, information, and recipes, 
etc., write 
DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE, 
UNITED STATES BUREAU OF FISHERIES, 
DIVISION F, 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


FISHING SCALES 


Will you suggest a pair of tested scales 
compact enough to be carried on a fishing 
trip when you must go very light? Sev- 
eral times I have caught prize fish (sec- 
ond and third prize large-mouth black 
bass) where tested scales could not be 
had. 

O. D. Hammonp, M. D. 

Ans.—Regarding fish scales, would say 
that all the big tackle houses carry com- 
pact scales especially for fishermen’s use. 
What we mean by tested scales are any 
good scales that have been tested by the 
fisherman on some reliable scale, prefer- 
ably those of the post office of your own 
home town. You can get a very compact 
scale not over five inches long overall by 
about one inch in diameter, which will 
weigh up to 30 pounds.—Eb. 


ROD LENGTH FOR CASTING 


Please return in enclosed envelope your 

advice on the following: 

have used a steel rod for several 
seasons and have had plenty of sport with 
fair results. As I am going to buy an- 
other rod I would like your advice. 

Do you think that I can get for six 
or eight dollars a bamboo rod that will 
give me the service of a similar priced 
Bristol rod? Also which length of rod 
do you consider best for all-round cast- 
ing with bait, plug or flies when after 
rae 7 or onme game fish, the short 

‘om to feet) or the 
7 to 8 feet) ? , Oo en. Goa 
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PREVENTS Coldsand Chills 


without bundling or obstructing your bodily freedom 
when outdoors. Co-Pro fits your needs—it is a sightly, 
sleeveless, cold-resisting garment which gives perfect 
wind protection without unnecessary weight. 

Can be rolled into a package eight (8) inches long, 
two (2) inches in diameter weighing only eight | 


ounces. 


Keep Comfortablelwith 


The Great Garment for the Great Outdoors | 
f ar ey) 
C SG 
Made in Olive, Tan or Grey, in three 
(3) sizes. Small, Medium and Larger. 
Endorsed by leading sporting authori- 
ties. On sale at the better shops. 
your dealer cannot supply you, send us 
$2.50, mentioning size and color you 
want, and we will mail you a Co-Pro 
postpaid. 
The Story of Co-Pro_ is embodied in the 
interesting Sportsman’s Book. Free on request. 


yr: o£ 


Greenfield & Cohen, Inc., tsi si, tatan's te-Pre 
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Investigate the 


Prize Winner 
Wisconsin Row Boat || 


Motors were awarded ET out your rod, 
the only and highest hd ghee rou 
prize at the Panama- ilest Than oat 


Pacific Exposition. 


The isconsin 


pocpeslt that prom- 
ed day of sport in 
an Old Town, the 


» 





Woy .jDetachabie master canoe. 

G a) Row Boat Motor Paddle out into the 
is the most dependable of all out- for the big fellows. 
board motors, because it is built sport 790 ll. come 
by men of 15 years experience in back with a whale of 


an appetite for that 
royal dish “‘fried fish 
and potatoes.” 

An Old Town is the 
ideal sport canoe. 
You _can always de- 
pend upon its speed 
and staunchness. 
Write for catalog. , 


marine motor building. 

Write to-day for litera- 

ture describing our 

many models. 

Wisconsin Machinery & 
Mfg. Co. 


Macy Street 
Milwaukee Wisconsin 


THE STANDARD LINE DRYER 


Something every fisherman 
should have as wet lines left 






















todryon the reel quickly rot, OLD TOWN 
Mailed to any CANOE Co. 
address on re- 713 Middle St? 
ceipt of $2.00. Old Town, Maine 





OPEN _ The Standard Co. New Britain, Conn. CLOSED} 
Folding, Puncture-Proot Canvas Boats 


Light, easy to handle, no leaks or repairs; check as baggage. carry 
by hand; safe for family; all sizes; non-sinkable; stronger than 
wood; w y U. S. and Foreign Governments. warded First 
Prize at Chicago and St. Louis World’s Fairs. We fit our boats 
for Outboard Motors. Catalogue. 


KING FOLDING CANVAS BOAT CO., 691 Harrison St., Kalamazoo, Mich, 














Piscatorial CAMOUFLAGE 


If thé fish in your locality have become 
wise to the splashing of plugs, having 
become educated and perhaps taken a 
post-graduate course in 
the avoidance of ordin- 
ary forms of piscatorial 
gy camouflage, just hand 
them an Al. Foss Pork 
Rind Minnow and see 
them fall. 






Oriental Wiggler, $1.00; weight, 3 or 5 oz. 


(State which one when ordering) 






Little Egypt Wiggler, 75c; weight 44 oz. 
































Plant Wild Rice 
Now—Attract 
The Wild Ducks 


Wild ducks will nest around 
by your property if they find 
ke the necessary natural food 
bg and shelter produced by wild 
rice. Plant now and havea 
natural feeding ground that 
will attract and hold wild 
ducks on your water next fall. 
Wild rice is my specialty. Storage 
process approved by U.S. Dept. 
of Agriculture. Germinable damp 
seeds, now ready for shipment. 
Write for prices information 
on planting. 


CLYDE B. TERRELL 


Specialist on Development of Attrac- 
tive Places fer Birds, Game and Fish 


. Dept. D-20, Oshkosh, Wis. 























Kidney Special Rowboat 


for Outboard Motor Use 


A rowboat for use with outboard motor needs 
special designing for that purpose. The ordinary 
rowboat sits too low in the water when the weight 
of motor is added. A flimsy craft made to be 
rowed may easily shake leaky with the added speed 
and vibration of the motor. 

Get the best service out of your motor, the 

test speed, smoothness and freedom from vi- 
Patio tion by using a Kidney Special Rowboat for 
Sy see Motors. Over three hundred of 

“specials” sold last season. Several thou- 
pene in service today. 

Send for catalog of rowboats and the famous 
Kidney Canoes. 


Dan Kidney & Son 


West De Pere Wisconsin 


New lIimpre 


Comfortindoor Closet <== = 


Odorvless-Sanitar.y-Germ Prool 


7 ats ice 


c hem 
alth 10,000 in 

| us torritery. “Catalog Pam. | 
Chemeca! Closet 



















Jim Heddon 2-Piece Rods 
Baby Crab and Other Minnows 


<— “Ask the Fish!”’ 
Jas. Heddon’s Sonia 
Dowagiac, Mich. 


Get What You Want! 


4 A new and labor sa service is being offered 
that will save you lots, a Turn to the next to 
the last advertising page and see how easy it now 
is to secure additional information about anything 
advertised in our pages. @ You can profit by and, 








I have never tried a bamboo rod and 
had the impression that when considering 
a moderately priced rod the steel rod was 
best. CrawrForp J. Buzzont. 

Ans.—We think that you will get better 
satisfaction with a short rod from 5 ft. 
6 to 6 ft. long for bait casting for bass, 
pike and pickerel. 

As regards comparative merits of bam- 
boo and steel, would say that either will 
give you satisfaction. The steel is easiest 
to upkeep and the bamboo gives a little 
stiffer action. Take your choice.—Eb. 


A LITTLE KNOWN METHOD OF 
FISHING 
By Louis B. Lawrence 

Of all the fishing methods now in use, 
one of the most successful, although very 
little known, is what the French call 
“Péche par Illusion” (Fishing by Illusion). 
This mode of fishing is very simple, does 
not require an expensive tackle, and is 
successful with all sorts of lake or river 
fish, except minnows and eels. 

The complete outfit is rigged up as fol- 
lows: 

(a) A fairly long pole; say 12 to 15 
feet in length. 

(b) A good, light, green silk or linen 
line, twisted or braided, having a breaking 
strength of not less than twenty pounds. 

(c) A good gut leader, at least five feet 
long, and of a single length if possible, in 
order to avoid breakage at the knots. 

(d) Hooks: No. 6 and 8, Limerick or 
Karby. 

(e) Trout flies on No. 8 hooks, Black 
Gnats being preferable. 

(f) Split shot sinkers, No. BB and 2B, 
also some air rifle shot. 

It is better to mount but one hook, or 
one fly on the leader; half of the time, 
several hooks only cause trouble by catch- 
ing everywhere. One-eighth of an inch 
above the ring of the hook, a sinker 
must be fastened. No. BB will be found 
the most satisfactory in slow rivers, one 
sinker only being used. 

The bait must be dark and small; I 
have already mentioned Black Gnats, but 
in an emergency, I simply used a piece of 
black cloth about the same size as a gnat, 
after pulling out a good many strands, so 
as to make a thousand and one legged 
animal. 

It is better to have a reel, inasmuch as 
game fish need to be humored some be- 
fore being pulled out of the water, and 
fifty yards of line will prove quite handy. 

The process is now to pull out a rea- 
sonable length of silk, enough to reach the 
bottom of the river, and casting the bait 
upstream, so that by the time it reaches the 
bottom, it has been carried right opposite 
the caster. 

Now, pull up by little jerks. If there 
are any fishes in the neighborhood of your 
bait, you will feel them bite very sharply, 
and then—it’s up to you, brother! 

If, however, your bait comes out alone, 
do not give up in despair; but, instead of 
allowing the bait to sink down where it 
came out, make another cast upstream as 
already described. You will not make 
many casts before pulling up something. 
I have caught with this method, when 
the fish would bite at nothing else, and I 
know that if you try you will thank me 
from your heart for enabling you to come 
back loaded, instead of empty-handed. 

Bos WHITE. 


MACKINTOSH STOCKINGS 
By Ladd Plumley 
The imported wading stockings are far 
better than the domestic article, and, due 
to recent changes in the tariff, are now 
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Fullest hi cede ae 
Your Boating 


Convert your 
row-boat or 
canoe into a 
power-boat! 
Send for this 
book. It tells 
you how. And 
it bristles with 
valuable en- 
gine informa- 
tion, too. 


Portable, easily- 
attachable, L-A out- 
board engines afford 
the joys of motor 
boating at little cost. 
A generous 30 Days’ 
Trial lets you try out 
L-A Engines at our 
expense 

LOCK WOOD-ASH 

MOTOR CO. 

1819 Horton Ave. 

Jackson Mich. (29) 
































No it ccinspeday utes $22 and up 
DETACHABLE MOTOR CANOES (Square 

i tne bules 6054660 64.44 tus KONSE $35 and up 
SPEED. C ANOES with or without engine. ...$46 and up 





CEE sea cnccvesccectaceeseeeeues $22 and up 
HUNTING } - sarin C6 280dGe 00600 06s e4eaa $22 and up 
DEE BRE ec ccccccccvesecssoscecescs $26 and up 





BOATS FOR DETACHABLE MOTORS..... $28 and up 
For Lakes, Rivers, Rough Water and Shallow Water 
DETACHABLE MOTORS .......cceeeeee $65 and up 





MOTOR BOATS, with or without engine... .$70 and up 


16 to 24 ft., for Lakes, Rivers, Shallow Water and Weeds 
CATALOG FREE—Please state what you are interested in. 


Thompson Bros. Boat Mfg. Co. 
1803 Ellis St. Peshtigo, Wis. 




















we hope. like this new Service. 





sold at very reasonable prices by the 





DO YOU NEED 


a rod, reel, lamp, cook kit, com- 
pass, hunting knife, tackle box, 
or flash-light? We are giving 
these articles away all but free 
with a year’s subscription to 
FIELD AND STREAM. Write 
for circular. 


FIELD AND STREAM 


461 Eighth Avenue New York 
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tackle houses. But all English stockings 
are provided with big hipflaps and straps 
and buckles stout enough to hold up the 
armored greaves of a Goliath of Gath. 

Aside from the heat and inconvenience 
of these straps and side wings, their use 
prevents advantage of a little scheme, 
which, when explained, will commend it- 
self to any stream fisherman. 

Lay the waders on a flat surface and 
with a soft pencil mark a line around 
the tops, so that when you follow the line 
with scissors, and cut away the side flaps, 
you will sacrifice nothing of the water- 
resisting depth. Then bravely use the 
scissors on your old or new waders. The 
cut-away flaps will come in handy for 
patching and the waders are far better 
for their beheading. 

But how to hold them up? you ask. 
That is easy. You can follow one of two 
very simple methods. You can cut a slit 
near the top of the side of the waders and 
have your wife or tailor “button-hole” the 
slit. Then with buttons near the hip- 
pockets of your wading trousers you have 
a neat and easy plan for supporting the 
leggings. 

But I now follow a more simple plan 
yet. I carry with me some large safety- 
pins and when at the stream-side I pull 
up the top of my waders and secure them 
with pins to my trousers. 

Mackintosh waders have a lamentable 
practice of fraying out on the inner sides, 
where the legs of the angler bring 
them into contact. Now, as the Eng- 
lish waders, although made in “rights and 
lefts,” do not much accentuate this dif- 
ference in construction, I find that I can 
comfortably change them about, wearing 
right as left and left as right. Thus, at 
will, 
wear between is made symmetrical and 
chafing is reduced to a very minimum. 

One of the minor advantages of the 
shorn leggings and the button or safety- 
pin support is that at the end of the day 
you release the waders with the slightest 
of trouble. You then have no incon- 
venient flaps to arrange, neatly folding 
down the tops in preparation for your 
homeward tramp. 

Safety-pins come in almighty handy for 
many stream uses and for supporting 
waders I have found nothing as con- 
venient, even buttons on the fishing 
trousers. Although for the natty angler, 
who hates improvised methods, the latter 
plan will commend itself more than the 
safety-pin support. 


FISHING WET FLIES DRY 


1. I have a .22 caliber Colt action Win- 
chester single shot Model 1904. Could I 
have it bored out to take the .25 or .32 
rimfire cartridges? If so, where and 
what approximately would be the cost. 

2. Can one fish regular trout flies dry 
or are the so-called dry flies a necessity? 

3. Several fellows, including myself, are 
going on a cruise up Long Island Sound 
in a sailboat next summer. I have not 
got a good salt water rod and do not 
want to buy a cheap one, so I would like 
to know if I could use regular black bass 
tackle on this trip. How could this be 
used for bluefish, flounders and weak- 
fish? If this tackle is too light what 
should I use to catch these fish? 

4.Is there any bass fishing within 
reach of Long Island Sound? Where is 
it? 

5. Can pickerel be taken on a fly? 

6. What is the best bait for eels? 

. 7. How can minnows be preserved for 

ait f 


8. Is it considered unsportsmanlike to ; 
' 


take a trout with a worm? 
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less than two pounds. 
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Here’s the last word in lightness and 


compactness for you “go-light” cranks! 


A complete cooking outfit no bigger than your kodak! 

Yes, really, you can slip it into your side coat pocket and 
clean forget about it until “hungry-time” comes along. Then 
—out she comes—and in five seconds you are ready to cook 
whatever good fortune aided by-rod or gun (or your Pard- 
ner’s grub bag) brings to pot. 


THE STOPPLE KOOK-KIT 


Consists of a folding broiler rack with legs which thrust into the ground; 


a pair of frying pans with detachable handles (pans fit together and form 


an airtight roasting or baking vessel); a kettle for boiling 
drinking cups with detachable 
All of these utensils fold and nest together 
so that they fit inside of the kettle and still leave room 
enough inside to carry knives, forks, spoons, salt, pepper, 
coffee, tea and sugar. 
high-grade material and weighs altogether only 31 ounces, 
Is it any wonder that sportsmen 
everywhere are enthusiastic about the STOPPLE KIT? 


and two 


Made 









in the very best manner of 





The only complete, portable 
pocket size cooking outfit on 
the market, and it will cost 
YOU OMlly. .cccccccrescoesces 





$98 


Stopple Kook-Kit Co. 


ALMA, MICHIGAN 
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yue CAILLE PERFECTION moroR COMPANY 
143 Callle Bidg. «~— DETROIT, MICHIGAN, U. S.A. 


Caille Marine Engines 





For Pleasure —Work—Speed 


pea Horse power and an ee 
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PERFECTION MOTOR CO., 
143 Caille Bidg., Detroit, Mich., uv. 8. A, 
Please send tome, atsolately Free, ibe as 
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Dimensions of boat—it is very important to give these: 


seeeseees 


Length. ft. Beam ft. 
ee RS = Work. [] Pleasure. 
«-miles per hour. 


WHITE CANOE. 
Dranght......... tt. 


156 Water Street 





Address. 





DO YOU WANT 


scloction of the o mort exitable ie movorenould not be 
sideration by es = chomid be the eutyect ue the lightest yet strongest canoe there is 
ben gn =: og Soe on the market ? 

T fillingi 6 ‘te’? 
eet Roach hort alt fas wale || Then Buy a ‘White 
Oak yaa UA ear togpemierers) 

yy yy a canoe that is practically 


impossible 


to wear out—one that, should you be 
placed in a position where life depended 
on its staunchness, you would know that 
you had the best that skill and experi- 


Then Buy a ‘‘White’’ 


Write at once for our catalog 
which tells you all about the 


E. M. WHITE & CO. 
Old Town, Maine 
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| Seeing  y  95 merece neem 
™ D UP BEFORE YOU BUY” 


REA 


Books Save You Expensive Mistakes 
Let Warren Miller tell you what to get 


THE BOY’S BOOK OF HUNTING AND FISHING 


This is really a beginner’s book, for men and boys alike. 
Tells you how to start in right on inexpensive — how 


decoys, hunt quail, 
your own camp outfit, tent, mag ~ =< 
cheaply, so that a boy can buy 

book is a money maker. Price $1. 5 with year’s sub- 


scription, $2.25. 


SHOTGUNS and RIFLES 


Right 


The first book in America to teach big game rifle 
shooting, the training that scores a hit on running and 
standing big game animals. The came with wing shooting ; 
training for ay = work in the a 
Chapters on of rifles and 
on military rifle, shooting with the U. 8. Springheld. No 
shooter should thout fe large handsome volume 
in his library. th a pon subscription $3.00. 


or P. O, order 
WARREN H. MILLER" 





hot. 





461 Sth Ave., N. Y. City 
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Why Waste Time? 
Catch the Limit 








IME counts nowadays, in sport 


as well as business. Vacations 

are shorter. Men must be more 

efficient. You will double your 
fishing efficiency by using the 
South Bend Anti-Back-Lash Reel, 
the reel that makes every cast a 
perfect cast. No exasperating 
back-lashes to bother you. 
Has an automatic brake so that 
you do not have tothumbit. The 
reel stops the instant the bait hits 
the water. No snarls and tangles 
to fuss with. No long periods of 
tiresome practice necessary. Any 
one will make perfect casts with 
the South Bend Anti-Back-Lash 
Reel, 

Experts will appreciate espe- 
cially the advantages of the Anti- 
Back-Lash in night casting. For 
day fishing, if desired, the simple 
turn of a screw converts the South 
Bend into a regulation reel. 

The South Bend Anti-Back-Lash 
Reel is guaranteed without time 
limit. Go to your dealer’s and see 
this reel which has doubled the 
pleasure of thousands of anglers. Al- 
so ask him to show you our won- 
derful Bass-Oreno Bait—the best 
fish-getter ever made. 

If you are a lover of the outdoors, you will en- 
joy reading **The Days of Real Sport.” Ii's free. 
Send for it. 


-— —— 











SOUTH BEND BAIT CO. 


2282 Colfax Avenue 
South Bend, Indiana 




















Talbot Reeis 


are the , the final | 
choice of expert 
fishermen. 

Made of German 


Silver, with spiral gears 


oan designed, giv- 
and 


smoothness not found i: Ld “reel Pinfone ns, pivot 3 
et reels. ons, 

end studs are yo > of solid steel dril) rod making 

the spool perfectly rigid. 
Talbot ree bsolute silence and are 
opivepertects fect ervies t— +. \~q 
mas world’s highest 
= in pd yp x= making for i 
wonderful new mod tar, 00. 
Biztcen other moet pte Se ar to order ys 
dealers or direct factory. 
TALBOT REEL & MFG. Co., $11 Ot St. Reseee City, Mes 



















Fie 


9. What flies are the best for sunfish? 

10. Is a 12-pound breaking strain suf- 
ficient for a bait casting line? 

11. What is the best size hook for trout 
flies fished dry? 

JeromMeE W. THOMPSON. 

Ans.—l. We would not advise boring 
out your .22 as we doubt whether the ac- 
tion, particularly the extractor, could be 
altered to suit. 

2. Ordinary standard wet flies can be 
fished dry by dubbing them with dry fly 
oil and making several false casts each 
time before dropping the fly. 

3. We would advise your purchasing 
a good salt-water boat rod costing from 
$3 to $5. This would have German silver 
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Send for Your 


“OSPREY” 


Silk Casting 
m™ Line Today 


‘SF Regardless of the 
enormous advance in 
all other lines we are 
still selling ‘‘Osprey”’ 
lines at the old prices. 
Order now before the 
pace increase 
rs—50 yard spools 
cost—15-Ib. test $1.00 20-Kb. test $1. 15 
23-Ib. 1.25 35 
30-Ib. ‘* 130—Post Pai 
The 26 and 30-lb test are suitable for - water fishing, 
as wellas ae e and other large fish. Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed. vite for Samples and dope sheet. 
LOU J. EPEIngen 
Dept. C, 76 Congress St., East, Detroit, Mich. 








trumpet guides and a short boat butt in- 
stead of a long surf butt. We have tried 
black bass tackle on salt-water fish, and, 
as a rule, the bait used, tide strain and 
depth of water fished are too great to 
handle fresh-water tackle satisfactorily. 

4. There are a number of bass lakes 
within easy train ride reach of Long 
Island Sound, the best of which are the 





KENNEBEC CANOES 


then most Suything nies te tke worl. Send 10 our Free 
an i Tn the wor! or our 
i918 Canoe any ne ~ 








Croton Watershed Lakes, reached by 
train or trolley from New Rochelle and 
vicinity on Long Island Sound. 

5. Pickerel bite well on a large white 
fly, particularly in the spring. You can 
have great sport with trout tackle and a 
home tied fly consisting of a No. 6 hook 
with a white rooster’s tail feather about 














a Eels, Mink, Muskrats, ete., in 
‘atch Fis Sy See 
9 Folaing 26 eine STEEL WIRE NET. 

t! 


hem 1i ike = fly-trap catches 





3 inches long lashed to the hook. 

6. The best bait for eels is a bunch of 
nightwalkers bobbing for them with hand 
line. 

7. To preserve minnows for bait, get 
a glass preserve jar and salt them down 
with alternate layers of salt and minnow. 

8. It is entirely sportsmanlike to fish 
for trout with the worm in the early sea- 
son when they are not yet rising to fly. 

9. For sunfish, particularly the large 
orange-bellied ones, we believe that the 
live: cricket of the large size found tinder 
rocks, bark, etc., is the best bait. 

10. We consider the 12-pound test line 
the best all-around bait casting line, giv- 
ing sufficient accuracy in casting and suf- 
ficient strength to withstand the drag of 
lily pads, etc. 

11. The best dry flies are tied on the 
No. 12 hook for Eastern waters.—Ep. 








ELINGSHAUSEN MAKING RECORD CAST 


TWO NEW WORLD’S RECORDS 
WITH THE SURF ROD 
By R. H. Corson 

The two new world’s records in surf 
casting set by Charles Elingshausen, the 
boy marvel, constitute a fitting climax to 
a long season’s work. 

Along toward the middle of last season 
he appeared at the Asbury Park tourna- 
ment and established a record at once. 
The habit stuck. Although he was beaten 








flies. All si Single or double at Write for “got list of Fishermen's 
Spectaities endl cur REE net offer: and get $1.00 box of the best bait 
known —to help introduce. Agents wan’ 


WALTON SUPPLY CO., K-46, ST. LOUIS, MO. 


A RARE SPORT A 


ur canoe a fast 
“the ons is stri 
eplintens 3 a 
weighs only 65 Ibs. 





MFG.CO., 292 Barciay St. 


eae 
Mitwaukee, Wis. 
KOBAN CANOE MOTOR _] 








It would be profit- 
able for you to 
know and— 


We would welcome 
your asking any 
newsdealer in any | 
city, town, village 
or hamlet, just 
which is his big- 
gest selling outdoor 
or sportsman’s 
magazine. 


FIELD 
STREAM 


HIS ANSWER 








a few minutes later by Davis and held 
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A FISH ON THE HOOK# 
ISWORTH TWO IN THEBROK: 


Whether your ‘‘fisherman’s luck’’ is a joke or the real thing depends more on the bait you use than anything else. 
The famous Hildebrandt line of 302 different sizes and kinds of Spinners and Flies make it possible for you to select 
just the right bait for any kind of fishing. Hildebrandt Baits are hand-made, clean, bright and easy-working. 

Send for the big Hildebrandt catalog of Baits and Tackle. Use the coupon below. 
THE JOHN J. HILDEBRANDT COMPANY Logansport, Ind. 


THE JOHN J. HILDEBRANDT CO., 653 High St., Logansport, Ind. 
Please send me your new 1918 TACKLE CATALOG. 


1 fly fish 
bait cast 








































for. 





Address 


¢ HILDEBRANDT BAITS 
(fr H@® 


down for the balance of the 
season, he started gaily with 
395 feet at Midland Beach in 
June, the first tournament of 
the season, and since that 
time has cast the 4-ounce 
lead, in open competition, 402 
feet 9 inches, 409 feet 9 
inches, 415 feet 6 inches, 426 
feet 6 inches and finally 435 
feet 10 inches. In practice 
work the stories run as high 
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records were made was a 
Bethabara, silk wrapped 9 
feet over all. The reel, Meis- 
selbach free spool tourna- 
ment, and the line a 12-thread 
Surfman, breaking at about 
12-pound strain. 

The initial velocity of his 
lead was somewhere near 165 
feet per second, causing a 
rate of about 330 r.p.s. in the 
reel at the start of the cast. So 








as 469 feet. F wy na accurate and delicate was the 

He is a most obliging THE BEND OF THE ROD AT THE START champion’s “thumbing” that 
youngster. While a member frequently for about half the, 
of the M. B. F. C. and the captain of its period of the leatl’s flight his thumh was 
casting team, he bestows his favors with not in contact with the spool of the reel. 
a lavish hand. Besides honoring his own Bee Site His style of casting is remarkably easy 
club with the first record of the season, and graceful, the youthful muscles of 
he has made one for every club whose arms and shoulders acting with tremend- 
tournament he has entered—Asbury Park, 4 ous strength and smoothness. So even 
Ocean City, the A. S. A. C. match, and and swift is his acceleration that at no 
finally the Newark Bait and Fly Casting : iar instant of the quarter-second consumed 


in bringing the heavy weight from a state 
of rest to the initial velocity of 165 feet 
per second does the pull on the line ex- 
ceed its breaking strength, although the 
energy generated is somewhere near 45 
foot-pounds. 

He goes through tournament after tour- 
nament without a backlash or break-off. 

This example of what can be done with 
a 12-thread Surfman line (equivalent to 
a 6-thread regular) should be taken tu 
heart by his rivals, especially those who 
believe they cannot “hold” with anything 
smaller than a 15-thread Surfman. 
’ Tf he can hold with a 12-thread they 
should learn the trick. His scalp will 
never be taken with a line heavier than 


Club on Election Day. 

At the latter’s tournament at Weequahic 
Park he did 435 feet 10 inches in the 
event for the longest of three casts, open 
field, and his lead laid within four feet 
of the center line of the court. In the 
event for the average of five casts, open 
field, he boosted his own previous record 
of 395 feet 7 inches to 419 feet 5 inches. 

Any club which hankers for a little 
decoration in the way of new records 
needs but send for Elingshausen and the 
deed is as good as done. All he asks is 
plenty of room out in front. The Ocean 
City Club committed the gross error of 
having the ocean in the way and, as he 
didn’t like to see the measurers go into 
the breakers above their waists, he held he uses. 
in at 426% feet. ——— The illustrations herewith show the ac- 

The rod with which the Election Day CLAYTON IN MID CAST tion of a surf rod very completely. 
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Get Down After Mr. Bass with the 
SUBMARINE MINNOW! 


SUBMARINE MINNOW = ——— 
Pat. Jan. 1,1918 is 









Hereisthe newest wrinkle 
in lively baits! A minnow 
that really swims! Two of 
them, in fact. 

The Submarine Minnow, 
the only mechanical bait 
on the market, is an in- 
genious contrivance thatwill 
make your next fishing trip 
a The success than ever, 

e tiny ““clock-work” 
motor in the float runs con- 
tinuously for about thirty 
minutes without rewinding. 
Theartificial minnows form- 
ing part of the device travel 
in race-course fashion and 
Rocttively can't be told from 

ive minnows. More fish 
"and larger can be taken with 
* the Submarine Minnow be- 












cause it covers more water 

—_ — space, isalwaysinswimming 

motion. Never dies. You 

can fish Giiten or oun Use any bait you please. 

hen worms or other bait are used, the constant 

motion of the Submarine Minnow prevents fish, 
crawfish and turtles from stealing the bait. 

The Submarine Minnowis well made ot the very 
best materials. e guarantee complete satisfac- 
tion, mechanical feature reliable and trustworthy. 

Send for one today. Complete, with half dozen 
artificial minnows, $5.00. 


JOHN G. OEHLER 
Inventor and Sole Manufacturer 
Box 1415, Central Station, St. Louis, Mo. 


Buy This DeLuxe Tackle Case 


For Your Spring Trip 
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Place For Everything Waterproof 


Tackle will not rust or rattle in this case. As- 
semble your tackle and be ready when the season 
Price $6.00 to $10: 00 delivered. 
CABINET DEPARTMENT 


Stevens Tank & Tower Co. ““Me. 















































MUELLER On 
HAND E 


| Apt EST QUALITY 


PACK LE-REEL 
REPAIRING 


ALL WORK PROMPTLY DONE 


















Field and Stream Binders 


Made up in imitation leather, stamped with 
gold, made to hold twelve issues of the new 
size Field and Stream. Shipped, carrying 
charges prepaid, for $1.50. Special offer 
with a year’s subscription $2.50. 


FIELD AND STREAM PUB. CO. 
461 Eighth Avenue New York City 
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1917 PRIZE FISHING CONTEST WINNERS IN CLASSES 
WHICH CLOSED JAN. 1, 1918 
The following Classes, consisting of the Southern Divisions of the 
Large Mouth Black Bass and the Tarpon Class, complete the list of 
1917 Prize Winners. All winners of prizes in classes which closed 
before January Ist, 1918, appeared in our February issue. 


LARGE-MOUTH BLACK BASS 
Southern Division 


First Prize—Graham C. Dugas, 12 
Ibs. 1 oz.; length, 29 in.; girth, 19 in. 


Caught in Black Lake, Georgia, with oz 


Bristol rod, Ideal reel, line and Heddon 
minnow. 

Second Prize—S. B. McMaster, 10 
Ibs. 8 oz.; length, 27% in.; girth, 18% in, 
Caught in Goodwill Lake, S. C., with Hol- 
land rod, Blue Grass reel and Dowagiac 
lure. 

Third Prize—Robert L. Singleton, 
93% Ibs.; length, 28% in.; girth, 18° in. 
Caught in Satilla River, Georgia, with 
Heddon rod, Shakespeare reel, 25-lb. test 
line and Rush Tango minnow. 

Fourth Prize—Dr. Mary E. Peck, 
9% Ibs.; length, 26 in.; girth, 19 in. 
Caught in Medina Lake, Texas, with 
Bristol rod, Pflueger reel, Silver Sheen 
line and Heddon Crab Wiggler. 

LARGE-MOUTH BLACK BASS 

Florida Division 

First Prize—A. L: Cashwell, 14% 
Ibs.; length, 31% in.; girth, 21% in. 
‘Caught in Lake Nellie, Florida, with Hed- 
don rod, Meisselbach reel, Kingfisher line 
and Fred C. Keeling’s surface bait. 

Second Prize—C. D. Green, 14 Ibs.; 
length, 31 in.; girth, 22 in. Caught in 
Watermelon Lake, Florida, with Lucky 
rod, Premior Tournament reel, Cuttyhunk 
line and Heddon lure. 

Third Prize—F. P. Kelly, 14 Ibs.; 
length, 30 in.; girth, 20 in. Caught in 
Lake Kirkland, Florida, with Otter rod, 
hag reel, Shakespeare line and Heddon 

ure. 

Fourth Prize—T. H. Mixson, 13 Ibs.; 
length, 31% in.; girth, 20 in. Caught in 
Withlacoochee River, Florida, with Bris- 
tol rod, Tripart reel, Wexford line and 
Heddon lure. 


(Tarpon prizes continued on next page) 


LARGE-MOUTH BLACK BASS 
Maryland, Delaware, Virginia and 
West Virginia Division 
First Prize—J. E. Harper, 9 lbs., 3 

; length, 27 in.; girth, 1734 in. Caught 
in Little Creek, Virginia, with Heddon 
rod, Shakespeare reel, Abbey & Imbrie 
pameeeey line and Heddon’s Dowagiac 
ure. 

Second Prize—(a) John F. Murrell, 
9 Ibs.; length, 2434 in.; girth, 17% in. 
Caught in Wicomicot River, Md., with 
split bamboo rod, Shakespeare reel, 
Mill’s Special line and Al Foss pork rind. 

Second Prize—(b) Albert F. Huntt, 
9 Ibs.; length, 2434 in.; girth, 17% in. 
Caught in Watkin’s Pond, Va., with Hed- 
don rod, Meek reel, Invincible hard braid 
silk line and Heddon lure. 

Third Prize—E. S. Cheatham, 8 lbs. 
12 oz.; length, 2514 in.; girth, 1834 in 
Caught in Little Creek, Virginia, with 
Heddon rod, Shakespeare reel, Abbey & 
Imbrie Lake Shore line and Heddon’s 
No. 300 minnow. 

Fourth Prize—George Stuart, 8 Ibs. 
4 oz.; length, 28 in.; girth, 18 in. Caught 
in Hearn’s Mill Pond, Del., with Heddon 
rod, Shakespeare reel, Kingfisher line and 
Skinner spoon. 

GRAND PRIZE 
For Largest Large-Mouth Bass caught 
during the season 

Won by A. L. Cashwell, "14% Ibs. ; 
length, 31% in.; girth, 21% in. Caught 
in Lake Nellie, Florida, with Heddon 
rod, Meisselbach reel, Kingfisher line and 
Fred C. Keeling’s surface bait. 

SPECIAL LADIES’ PRIZE— Dr. 
Mary °E. Peck, 9% Ibs.; length, 26 in. 
girth, 19 in. Caught in Medina ian 
Texas, with Bristol rod, Pfineger reel, 
Silver Sheen line and Heddon Crab 
Wiggler. 














The 1918 Field and Stream Prize Fishing Contest 


For the eighth time Field and Stream offers to the country the op- 
portunity to contest in its well-known National Prize Fishing Contest, 
held for the benefit of better sport and bigger fish throughout the coun- 
try. In 1918 there will be a still larger and more varied assortment of 
prizes. Several changes for the better will be made in the arrangement 
of the Classes and some new Classes added. 
compete this year should not fail to get a copy of our next issue con-~ 
taining the prizes for our 1918 Contest. 


All those who intend to 
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** Smiling Bill ”’ 
Smiles Again 


* * #* 


* * * 


struggle 
like a veteran. 


resulted in a handsome fish of 18-pounds. 
urely two such 


as to the Mascot’s being SOME BAIT! 


Our new “De Lux” style 






Patented 


combination and it is absolutely weedless. 
of baits, flies, lufes, etc. 
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THE “BIG PETE” BAIT WINS AGAIN 


Anglers who remember Theodore Nordholm’s story last March of the “Landing 
ete,” the prize winning Pike in the 1916 Prize Fishing Contest, will find a 
most interesting sequel in Mr. John Kuss’ account of the taking of another prize- 
winning pike in this year’s contest on an exact duplicate of the same bait on page 962 


It was forty-two minutes of the hardest work 
Incidentally, Mr. Nordholm’s effort to land a mate to Big Pete in 1917 on the same old Mascot 


No use talking, the Mascot is sure there when it comes to getting big fish. 
minnow, is weedless, can be used as a deep diver, a near-surface bait or a surface splatter bait at will. 
With it you can fish where the a are, which is necessary if you want fish. 

as superfine scale finish and the Jamison improved glass eyes. 
handsomest and most natural looking bait ever Also still made in regular colors, 
Red Head with White Body, All White, Red and Yellow. 


No. 1 Weedless Winged Mascot 


THE SHANNON PORKER 


It is the ideal hook for flat pork strips, but of course can be used with any bait. 
blood red weight, the glistening spinners and the white pork make an irresistible 
i You can’t beat it! 


W. J. JAMISON,: Department “ F,” 736 South California Avenue, Chicago 


ike and pickerel does it bring the vicious old he-fighters plunging 
for it, but it is equally killing on large and small-mouth bass, as can be proven by a 
host of glowing epistles from piscatorial cranks. 

So is it any wonder that Smiling Bill’s grin grows wider when 


‘ * 


Mr. Kuss’ story—“I was slowly reeling in my second cast 
Mackerel!’ something hit that old battle-scarred Mascot of mine and the reel sang 
as it only sings when a ‘regular fish’ gets it into his nut to take hook, line, rod and reel 
right out of your hands.”’ re = 


And again “* * I drove the gaff! * 


I hauled him into the boat where he put in his last licks and died 
* * but it was worth it.” 


performances—the luring of great, big, old, angler-wise, prize winning fish on the same 
bait two seasons running—must remove the last lingering suspicion of the most hardened ‘“‘doubting Thomas” 


roduced. 


De Lux Scale Finish - - - 
Regular Colors - 


is a new style of the famous 
Shannon Twin Spinner that will 
delight the users of pork rind. 
The 


Send stamp for catalog 


he reads in 
when ‘ ‘Holy 


It wobbles like a crippled 


- 85 
Don’t forget our Special Casting Line 
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TARPON 


For Longest Tarpon Caught Between 
January 1, 1917, to January 1, 1918 


First Prize—John Igelstroem, length, 
85 in.; girth, 39 in.; weight 159% Ibs. 
Caught in Boca Grande Pass, Useppa 
Island, Florida, with Ed. Vom Hofe reel 
and rod, 18-thread line’ and blue crab. 

Second Prize—John Law Kerr, 
length, 83 in.; girth, 40 in.; weight, 168 
Ibs. Caught at Useppa Island, Florida, 
with Vom Hofe rod and reel, 27-thread 
line and blue crab. ‘ 

Third Prize—A. Hewitt, length, 83 
in.; girth, 40% in.; weight, 160 Ibs. 
Caught at Everglade, Florida, with Vom 
Hofe rod and reel, 18-thread 


things when he has to. All I will say. 
is that it has caused me lots of trou- 
ble. Should I get paid for the time 
I have spent on it at the rate of 
twenty-five cents an hour, I am sincerely 
convinced that I could buy all the prize 
fish in the United States and bribe enough 
witnesses to testify that I fished them all 
and afterwards pay Emerson Hough or 
Rex Beach a five-dollar bill for writing 
the stories for me. Next time I have to 
send in a story about a fight with one 
of the big fish in the Asinig-Kagemag you 
will have to send a reporter and have 
him handy. If you will give me the prize, 
. will give the reporter a good time, any- 
ow. 


You newspaper and magazine men have 
a funny idea about “bright and breezy” 
stuff. How in H— can you expect a fel- 
low to write something bright and breezy 
when the only practice he ever has had 
along that line was sending postal cards 
to his sweetheart before she became his 
wife. 
You ask about plenty of conversation! 
I tell you, if it had not been for my two 
“side kicks,” who wrote me a_ special 
letter and told me what I said, I am 
afraid you would have had no conversa- 
tion at all. All I remember is the glint 
in the tiger eyesvof the darn fish when 
he “broke water” the first time and two 
rows of needle-pointed teeth that could 
make a Mexico Gulf shark en- 





line and mullet. 


GRAND PRIZE FOR THE 
ANGLER WINNING HIGH- 
EST PRIZES IN THE 
GREATEST NUMBER OF 
SPECIES 
Won by W. S. Butler 
Winner of First Prize Large 
Mouth Bass, Class “B,” and 
Second Prize Muscallonge 





ON THE AS-IN-IG-KA-GE- 
MAG 


By John Kuss 
*Winner, 2d Prize Pike Class, 1917 
Contest 
t WAS very pleased to hear 
that I had landed one of the 
prizes in the Field and Stream 
Fishing Contest, but I was not 
pleased to read that I had to 
write a story of “My Struggle.” 
But a fellow will do many 





OUT FOR THE LAST DAY OF THE FRAY 


vious. 

You ask to let my guide and my 
friend do some of the talking. 
Well, I never was much of a 
wind-jammer, anyhow, and on 
that occasion they did most of 
the talking. As far as the action 
was concerned, I left that to the 
fish. My main occupation was to 
hold one end of the rod and my 
breath, How I felt when the 
battle was on, I don’t remember, 
except that it reminded me a little 
of the feeling that I had when I 
passed the eighth-grade “exams” 
and quit; that is, I felt I had had 
plenty and enough of it when , 
was through. 

You also beg for a pen picture. 
I can’t use a pen, a pencil is al- 
most a stranger and I can’t draw. 
Of human action, there was suf- 
ficient to almost capsize the boat 
several times. It was not the fault 
of the fish that we did not all land 
in the water. 











BACK-LASHING 


on Fishing Reels 


Can Be Prevented 


The C-K Automatic Thummer 
Truly Prevents It. 


Since its invention, some months ago, it has been 
thoroughly tested in all sorts of casting and we, as 
all others who have used it, believe our Automatic 
Thummer to be the most sure preventative of back- 
lashing of anything that can found. 

It is easily attached to reel and as easily removed. By its use, if your reel is in 
good condition, back- sem is hardly possible. An amateur will at once become 
expert in casting and any old sportsman will improve his disposition and be happy 
every time he casts. 

Made of best material, with bronze spring and will last, and for sale by largest 
sporting goods jobbers. 

your jobber does not carry the C-K Automatic 
ummer write us for names of jobbers who do. 


C-K Automatic Thummer 
CARTER-KEYSER CO. 


Attachedwa Reel. A—Spring. 
B—Top of Body of Thummer. 
Pensacola, Fla. 
BY MAIL 


$1.90 
























This Tent Rolls Up 

4x16 inches—Weighs 

Under 5 Pounds 
“Sleeps” Two! 


Waterproof, snakeproof, and _ bugproof. 
Light but right. at’s the Sportsman’s 
Style Compac Tent shown above. Sports- 
man’s Tent is only one of many camping 
accessories included in our line of 


COMPAC CAMP EQUIPMENT 


ing. , Fi iking. fe prices have not been advanced. 

*"s Tent is 6 ft. wide, 8 ft. » + to peal, Carries in roll 4x16 inches. 
Can be pitched without — Weighs on b Seunen Plenty of room for two persons. 
Fieor cloth in as orn tent. Four Cs ay ventilators. A tent for years—not 
a season. Write for full details, and free catalog describing the complete Compac line. 


A Net That Lands the Minnows! 


the minnow net you've been wantii Spreads 44 in. Folds 

rs Weighs only 22 oz Linge tempered steel rods. 

peo belt pocket to entice minnows. Collapses when  snageed. so can 
in unharmed. Write for further details. 















Compac Tent Co., Dept. R, Indianapolis, Ind. 


EN DO FISH BITE BEST? 
5 Vane PHONOGRAPH wees 1918 Old Fisherman's Calendar. | It tells 


PARTS FOR ANY STYLE MACHINE Wheatless’* “da days , 3 









































Build your own cabinets. no ‘‘Batless’”’ days. fish caught in local waters 
LE | Fa 
Motors, Mechenal’ _ “y & ae hy Rs = see — 
Dept. S Lat Chicago, Il. Box 1440 H Sta. Springfield, Mass. 
MADE 
ROSENWASSER’S ON THE 
U.S. ARMY SHOE LAST 


Assures 


Comfort—Style —Durability 


Adopted by the Surgeons of the U. S. Army 
after years of extensive experiments 


ROSENWASSER BROS., Inc. 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES AND FACTORIES: 


LONG ISLAND CITY, N. Y. 
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You ask for photographs, but that is 
hard to get, as there are few of them on 
the Asinig-Kagemag. The lake is not 
known by many, as the entire shore-line 
is owned and controlled by the Per Ola 
Land Company and they are rather par- 
ticular about whom they get in. They 
expect to develop it as a country club 
for professional and independent business 
men. The shore is about ten to twelve 
miles around, heavily wooded with virgin 
timber. It will remain so, as nobody is 
allowed to cut any trees. The lake be- 
longs to the wild out-of-doors. It is a 
lake in the “depth of the woods” and one 
that appeals to the hearts of men. The 
photographs I have sent you are all bor- 
rowed, so you must be sure to return 
them or I will get in trouble. I have 
also “borrowed” some literature, which 
will describe the lake to you. It will give 
you a better idea of the lake than I can 











AND THIS Is HIM! 


want to be. To judge from this experi- 
ence, it must bea d—d tedious job, and 
it gives a fellow cramps in the neck and 
the fingers. 

We were three friends who got up the 
trip: Fuzz, Schupp and I. We all had 
our wives and babies with us. I arrived 
first; then came Fuzz and Schupp. Be- 
lieve me, it was some trip! Fuzz is from 
old “Chi,” where his “moniker” is E. L 
Creutz, and Schupp hails from Milwau- 
kee, where he, sometime in the past, was 
baptized R. I. Schuppener. We had rented 
two cottages on the lake and stayed there 
our entire summer vacation. Fuzz and 
Schupp should have come much earlier 
than they did. They arrived at our 
“Lodge” Saturday morning, July the 7th, 
in a “Death Valley Dodge.” 

Of course, they were “chuck full” of 
stories of adventure from their trip. They 
had been submarined by a village cop at 
New London and fined for speeding and 
loss of tail-light. This unnerved poor 
Schupp, who shortly afterwards con- 
ducted the entire party safely into a 











New York Office = = 452 Fifth Avenue 








ditch and from there into a swamp. 





offer. I am no writer, anyhow. Don’t’ 
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Automatic Repeating Rifle 





23 =. 77} 
20 Shots in ee tS 
One Loading ——— 
This is a regular size \; r= 
autdmatic revolver. 
Shoots B. B. shotsob- Only 
tainable anywhere, 
same as other rifles and 25¢ 
Sep cee eating. Hand 
one ing. and- 

somely: finished in gun Postpd 
metal. ‘ 8 
with a spring and shoots with % 
‘curacy. Simply load with 20 B. B. s 

ress the trigger. 
forty harmless and safe. 
shot for ONLY 

JOuRSON SUITE & CO., Dept 782. 54 W. Lake St., Chicege 
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No caps or load necessary. as it works 
and ac- 
ot, then 
Nothing to explode — abso- 
Remember, it is not 

mere toy, but the same size and shape as a 
REGULAR AUTOMATIC. Sent complete with a round of 

26¢ postpaid. 





NEW BOOK ON 


ROPE SPLICING 


Useful Knots, Hitches, Splices, etc. 


Different Knots Are Made and What They Are Used For 
DISPENSABLE TO. EVERY MECHANIC AND RICCER 
A most practical handbook giv-' 
ing complete and simple direc- 
tion for making all the most 
, useful knots, hitches, rig- 










ging, splices, ete. Over 


bogtmen. Price 20 cents 
MONNSON SMITH & CO., Dept. 762, 54 W. Lake St, Chicage 


/ 100 illustrations. All 
about wire rope 

a attachments, lash- © 

, ing, blocks, tackles, one 
‘etc. 37 “Heraldic Knots 
“. Se ey Of great — 4 

mechanics, riggers, cam 

oostpaid. 





GROUND ALMONDS ' 

Grown From 
a flavor that is 

ng the cocoanut. e 
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from to 300 Almo: may be 

Seeptenas ap inde sa es 
TASTED. Seeds 18e Pat, “OOOO 


Weather Plant" 


Shoo Fly Piant 


A very 
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flies get wter, 

Ye ih is) 

yi very pretty 
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MUSICAL KAZOO MAGIC. FLUTE 
Sat at * a Wonderfully Sweet 
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t Fish Bite 


A Like Hungry Wolves, on thisOld Fisherman's 
Lure. Attracts all Kinds of Fish, fills your 
A Nets, T: or Trot Line. A DIME 

brings Illust’d Booklet. Tells How, Giv- 
ing the Treasured Secrets of the Wisest 
id Fisherman in this Country. 
TRAPPER’S SUPPLY CO. 
Dept. 8. Oak Park, ii- 
















farmer, a team and some “dough” saved 
them from a wet grave. They arrived 
at our lake in time for dinner—dusty, 
hungry and angry. The dinner was good, 
however, and the hardships were soon 
forgotten over our plans for the coming 
day. After getting our pipes agoing, our 
families settled, Fuzz started to talk 
business. “How is fishing?” he said. 

“Good, to middling,” I answered. 
“Great Northern pike and _ pink-eyed, 
small-mouthed bass seem to be plentiful. 
Most of them big and hard to get in.” 

“If you have any fish as hard to land 
as the d—d Kaiser, I am the boy to hook 
him,” Fuzz always likes to give the devil 
his due. I sincerely believe that Fuzz 
and Schupp would have been willing 
to cut the Kaiser up for bait if they 
~— a chance, and I don’t blame them 
a bit. 

At five o’clock the next morning, Mon- 
day, Fuzz and Schupp were both on the 
job. I hooked an Evinrude on a row- 
boat and took them about three miles 
south on the lake, leaving them to cast 
around, while I took the extra boat and 
rowed over to try for some minnows. 
Enthusiasm ran high right off the reel. 
Fuzz hooked a six-and-a-half-pound small 
mouth, but lost him. The weight is cor- 
rect, for Fuzz said so. We worked 
around for about two hours and a half, 
and when we quit we had three “small 
mouths.” A fierce rainstorm began on 
our return to the lodge and we “chinned” 
the balance of the day. All of us had 
fished extensively throughout the country 
and were rather disappointed at our first 
day’s luck. 

Tuesday came, but our luck did not 
change. The few bass caught were full 
of spawn, the season still being early be- 
cause of the late spring. The water was 
very cold. Wednesday was not much 
more encouraging. Our motto has al- 
ways been “Damn a Fish Hog” (may 
there be more of us), but we sure wanted 
to see the color of a five- or six-pound 
small mouth, or “regular fish,” as Fuzz 
said, “like we caught in Canada. You 
almost break your back to get ’im home.” 

Thursday was fair, but the boys were 
not satisfied, so jokingly I said: “To- 
morrow we will nail the Kaiser.” Then, 
Friday, the 13th, the hoodoo day for all 
superstitious fishermen arrived and it 
really looked bad for us from the start. 
It rained “pitch forks” until about 9:30 
in the morning. We had our “water- 
sheds” and “high-tops” on, and never lost 
a moment in casting. Having caught a 
few small mouths, with our chances grow- 
ing, seemingly, “punker” all the time, I 
said: “Well, I am going to take a last 
shot at the ‘Kaiser’ on the old bar.” This 
bar runs about 300 feet from the east 
shore. There was no strike on the first 
retrieve. Schupp was already disgusted 
and tried to turn over the engine on the 
second cast. He was ready to go home. 
The engine sputtered, but died. Trying 
again, he knocked a “hunk” of skin off a 
few of his knuckles, swore and said: “I 
quit.” 

I was slowly reeling in my second cast, 
while kidding Schupp about his misfor- 
tune, when, “Holy Mackerel!” something 
hit that old battle-scarred mascot of 
mine and the reel sang as it only sings 
when a “regular fish” gets it into his 
“nut” to take hook, line, rod and reel right 
out of your hands. 

“Boys! I think I have one of those old 
he-boy small mouths,” I said. A few days 
earlier I had caught one that weighed 
over six pounds on this same spot and 
thought this was another like it. Fuzz 
and Schupp prayed, begging me tu be 
careful so as not to lose him. 














i ARE Ce 
You Neéed This 


COMBINATION 
KNIFE and PISTOL 


Knife for everyday use 
Pistol for every emergency 
Not a Shoots .22 Long 
Toy No Recoil 





1 in. Wide 


Protect your home 
or when out nights 


Practical, useful novelty—small, light, 


compact and effective. Regular Pistol 
cleverly concealed in high grade knife, 
with large, keen blade of best cutlery steel. 


© Needed by every 
Mechanical soldier and sailor 
in uniform—every sports- 
Marv el man and fisherman—pro- 
tection for every home. Discharges any .22 


long or short as effectively as any pistol 
made—automatic safety makes it without 


d . Think 
SEN D of he " ioaameal 
TODAY 


marvel, perfect in work- 

manship and operation, 

at a cost much less than for any ordinary 

pistol. Nickel finished, packed in neat, 
plain box, all . 

complete, ye 

postage pre- 

[pee Sage $5. 

on’t delay 


—send T 













Knife Closed 
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Sto10 MINUTES A DAY 
Practice on my health machine will assure 
you of renewed man-power, strengthen 
every muscle, renew lost vigor, accustom 

the heart to sudden exertion, strength- 
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Schupp took out his watch and said: 
“It’s 10:30 exactly, John. Let’s see how 
long it takes to land him.” I have just 
a hazy recollection of his words, as I was 
busy. Bird, my dog and best pal, who 
had been lying quietly in the stern of 
the launch, pricked up his ears and eased 
over to me. He never misses a trip and 
when there is something doing he referees 
the battle to the finish. 

I was puzzled for a while, as to what I 
had hooked. The fish had not shown 
himself. “Watch him break water soon,” 
said Fuzz. But no! not a sign of him. 

“He must be a dandy,” cried Schupp. 
I was too busy to talk, but, believe me, I 
was anxious to see what I had on the 
hook. As the fish struck, he travelled 
about twenty-five yards, circled the boat 
twice and almost got tangled up in the 
anchor chain. As luck was, he missed 

} by an inch. Then, the brute sulked. 
A hundred thousand anglers use the could not “budge” him. Then, slowly he 


; started out again. I gave him just the 
a right line, when he suddenly began an- 
Swift and Silent ! other “sasché” around the boat. 


“T surely want to see that bass,” said 


é‘ 9? $ 65 Fuzz, voicing the sentiment of both 
yy a art ee . Schupp and me. By that time I began to 

= feel that the fish was growing tired, 

° ° ‘though he remained out of sight. An- 

For Bait Casting other deep submarine cruise made me 

x 4 nervous, however, as I had an old line 

More Field and Stream Contest Prizes won from last year on my reel and the strain 
: fi | was great. In fact, I began to believe 
by Meisselbach Reels than by any other make | et PiScaiem ok tee ee 
The name “ Takapart’’ sta on + that he would “break” soon. My hand 


every Reel. Be sure you find it. was quivering. Then I suddenly caught 

“Tripart™ Reel—little brother of the “Takapart,” $4.65 sight of him about forty feet from the 

. Co. ssSt..Newark,N boat, where he came close to the surface. 

A.F.Meisselbach Mfg.Co.,4Cong St, k,N.J. | He looked like a big old “log” with a pair 

, of eyes and shoulders that would have 

scared old John L. Sullivan clean out of 
the ring. 

Cn “Fellows, it is not a bass at all,” I said. 

“Tt is one of those Great Northern pikes, 

Our Expe xpert Casting Lin and, say, he sure is ‘some moose.’ I wish 

ae Relies. |S Be mee ge he = I had him on your line, Fuzz.” My line 


Mr. Decker in contest with Mr. Jamison. Nuf sed. had not even been taken off the reel over 
Every Line Warranted. 50 Yard Spools, ~ 25. winter and tested only eight pounds, but 


~~ it was too late to change and I did my 
rout ies best and worked the pike to me within 
five feet of the boat. He still showed 
For Trial—Send Us fight when he wg 4 = water. Be- 
. lieve me, he was a “darb.” 

Regula: * cede. Quality A “Don’t lose that boy, he is a Fretp AND 
toc, Quality B STREAM prize fish,” Schupp yelled. Fuzz 
; Quality C pulled his “gat” out of his hind pocket 

. ' - Bass Flies and handed it to me, saying regres 
: - “Slip me the gaff,” I replied, ignoring 
ae P menage eS the Regu ans ) Gauze Wing the revolver. He handed it to me, and, 
shock. Only by this 2-eylinder : Regular price «+... o33.50 =; English working the big boy close to the boat, I 
opposed construction can you ve made a pass at him. At that moment, he 
avoid the vibration that makes almost got my “goat.” He came up with 
AA his jaws open. Talk about a young alli- 


riding disagreeable, opens seams and : 
ruins rowboats. Li gator! That mouth of needle-sharp teeth 


. could have swallowed a good-sized fox 
The Great 2-Cylinder ee Steel Fishing Rods terrier without much effort. I was mighty 
‘Y RODS, 8 or 944 fect... ..----++--eeeeeee glad I did not have to tackle him with 


feet Mid 
BATT no RODS. “aS oor or 6 feet... 1.50 bare hands. Of course, I missed him, but 


ROWBOAT MOTOR CASTING "RODS. with este Guide a? sip 250 as he turned he capsized. Barely moving 
In every way the Koban is the motor for , CASTID ; full Agate Mountings 3.50 his tail and fins, he floated with his 
the man who demands real service and efficiency. ““No ex- ORIGINAL ‘sé OLDTOWN CANOES “tummy” up. Because of the weak line, 
pense for repairs sapainy in three, vooms 5. a ae Seesedeeed and made famous by us. 15 to 19 ft. I reeled him in very slowly. I was also 
countties. Special tubting device for shallow water andbeaching. SS Op se S Elie pac bac 39 oy Tas eee 
> Ae be ] Jib mi slip its 

Pe ell ye Ante Ha al 07 = éue to the boat and, making a second 
KOBAN MFG. CO., 292 South Water St., Milwaukee, Wis., U.S.A. . H. Kiffe Co., Ons Greedeey pass at him, I drove the gaff into his 
- Mustrated Catalogue free on Application body. A last struggle, which colored the 
crystal-clear water crimson, ended the 
battle and I hauled him into the boat, 


Bring Home Ducks—Not Hard Luck Stories! where he put in his last licks and died 


en did you come home empty-handed last season? like a veteran. He was hooked in the 

jow many ‘hours, all told; did you spend explaining oo upper jaw, samt ag we a me ek 

boys at the office? And many people did you want to inch from the edge an ifted the hoo! 
tying -luck stories? 

Net time > e oF ot a ihe best doce anos con. bay! right out. The boys both said: “John, I 

Spi dail ni fih the wise ones and tare te all MASON? | | Sure envy you. 

oY my dealers, Send today for interesting booklet. First then T realized that the battle had 


“PREMIER” MALLARD. Res. U.S. Patent Office MASON’S DECOY FACTORY 593 Milford St., Detroit, Mich. been a hard one. I sat down and my 
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“CALLMAC” its parexren =nosuir™ poniss 














Ask for the bug with the positive “No-Slip” bodies, they cost no more. 
No more lost fish through bodies slipping. 
Made in twelve standardized patterns or to order. Price 50 cents each, per dozen $5.50. 
Dealers:—Write for prices on the original CALLMAC Floating Bugs. 


CALL J. McCARTHY P. O. Box 365 CHICAGO, ILL. 


Send 5c. stamp for beautifully illustrated catalog, in colors, of anglers, specials, including instructions in scientific fly and bait casting. 


These are the identical bugs referred 
to in Will H. Dilg’s article in last 
June Field and Stream, made 
personally by the inventor and 
originator, Call J. McCarthy. 


The greatest lure ever made for 
use on the fly rod. 


Carefully and correctly made on 
turned down eyed hollow-point 
hooks with patented attachment 
which prevents the bodies from 
slipping or twisting. 


Thirty years a fly maker. 




















hands trembled. Bird snuggled up to me 
and wagged his tail. Schupp looked at 
the watch and called: “Twelve minutes 
after eleven, John.” Well, it was forty- 
two minutes of the hardest work I have 
done for some time, but it was worth it. 
We all said that it was enough for the 
day and beat it back to the Lodge. When 
we got to the shore we put the tape on the 
“Kaiser” and he was forty inches long 
with a nineteen-inch girth. He tipped the 
scales at twenty and one-fourth pounds. 

Old Escanaba, the chief of the Potta- 
wattamie Tribe at the reservation near 
the lake, and his friend, “Hardhead,” were 
at the landing when we came in, and 
Escanaba grunted: “Ketchum? Big fish, 
hugh!” Schupp and Fuzz and I were the 
happiest fellows at the lake that day, and 
we made up our minds then and there 
to remain all summer and fight the “no- 
see-ums but heep-feel-ums,” as the In- 
dians call the gnats. 


HONOR CERTIFICATE RECORD 
Weight—20% Ibs. 
Length—40 in. 
Girth—19 in. 
Caught—July 13th. 
Where—Stone Lake, Wis. 
Rod—Bristol. 
Reel—Takapart. 
Line—Kingfisher. 
Lure—Famison’s Mascot. 


Caught by John Kuss, Crandon, Wis. 


The shirt with 
more than a 
million friends 
—made in all 
good shades— 
and all good 
. grades. 













66, 33 ° 
Buy Your ‘‘OuTpoor’’ Shirt—Now 

If it’s a Racine—you'll find it the best flannel shirt investment 
you ever made, There’s something akin to good fellowship 
in a Racine shirt—typical of the true sportsman. It is cut 
full for active “body work”—the kind of shirt you hate to throw 
away when you finally wear it out, Buy one now—for the 
weekend at home or near bythe auto trips you'll soon be 
making into the great outdoors—the early spring golf games 
—for protection during the close of winter sports—the warmth 
and comfort you found that eeasy shirts do not give. 






If your dealer doesn’t have the RA- CRNCINEW FWisy Don’t fail to see Model No. 210—rich 
CINE in stock it will pay mens olive shade— and Model No. 312—av 


you to 
write us. You won’t like a substitute attractive khaki. 
Sales Offices: Chicago, 611 Medinah Temple—St. Louis, 403 Columbia Theater 
Bidg.—San Francisco, Davis Gros., 22 Sansome Street. 





J *tficu. MARINE CANOE GLUE Fitor Yor Canvas 


at eee eee boat, canoe or flying boat can be repaired in five 
minutes. It is as valuable to a canoeist as a repair kit to a bicyclist or 
automobilist. It is a Johnny-on-the-spot — that no boatman should be 
without. Te doce. wet Dy to aur Gnamane to im the con, bet will Ge Sound 


equally as ready for use in ten years as today. Friction emergency cans, 
35 cents each; by mail, 40 cents each. Canada, 47 hg 


Send for new booklet —What How 
Use it.” Avail tardware and Sporting Gods Houses bass 
L. W. FERDIN ; i : S 
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ARE YOU PLANNING A FISHING, HUNTING OR CAMPING TRIP? 


In connection with this department we run an Information Bureau and employ a corps of assistants who for years have gathered and _ tabulated 
on file cards the most complete information possible with regard to the best fishing, hunting, camping and canoeing waters in the United States and 


Canada. 


not only accurate but unbiased, and includes the best hotels, camps an 


seasons of the year, etc. 
fishing, hunting or canoeing trips. 
be glad to send you further particulars, if 
if you will mention FIELD AND STREA 


These reports are secured direct from sportsmen who have visited these places within the last twelve months so that this information is 

d guides, as well as the hunting and fishing possibilities, giving the best 
e have spent thousands of dollars on this department for the benefit of this service to our readers who are plannin 
e recommend the following places, but if you do not find just the camp or hotel you are looking for, we will 
ou will write us and enclose stamped envelope. You will, no doubt, receive a little better consideration 


when writing these resorts. 














in some districts at 50 cents per acre in 
Already there are ¢ of miles 


spider's web over a huge part of that immense 
H. A. MACDONELL Direc 





A vast new land of promise big enough to include the six New England and four Middle States of 
the American Union. 

i its immense resources in timber, mineral. 
Ontario contains millions of acres of fertile, arable land fit for mix 


and in others 
of colonization roads and steam railways spreading like a 


For ae descriptive literature write 
tor lonization, Parliament Buildi 
HON. G. HOWARD FERGUSON, Minister of Lands, Forests 


|, waterpower, fish, game and scenery Northern 
farming which may be had 


-tobed territory. 


TORONTO, CANADA 
and Mines 











EAST POND CAMPS 


Wonderful Fly and Bait Fish- 
ing—40 to 100 Bass per Day 


COME ON—don’t say you've too busy. Spend 
a week or two and feel the good effects for a 
year. Everything to delight the enthusiastic 
angler and his family. REAL food, comfortable 
cabins with bath, fresh vegetables from our own 
# len, two automobiles. Situated on one of the 
amous Belgrade Lakes—enough said about the 
splendor of the surrounding country, the glorious 
air, etc. Booklet and rates on request. 


E. W. CLEMENT, Prop. 
East Pond Camps Oakland, Maine 





A Camping Tour of Our National Parks 


Next J I shall conduct a pleasure-seeking party by 
pw fa railroad train over the grandest scenery 
of the Rockies for 1500 miles (approximately), includ- 
our National Parks—Rocky Moun- 
Yellowstone and Glacier. We shall leave Glen- 


wonderful scenery on this continent. I take full charge 
at starting point and take care of you to the finish. 


Write for folder, terms, etc., to 


J. WESTERN WARNER, (22 years hunter and guide) 
Aiton, N. H; after March 15th, Libby, Montana. 





Good Hunting in Comfort 


Deer, Turkey, Quail, Snipe and Duck oomee near 











Georgetown, 8. C. 1 have hounds, horses, des, boats, 
decoys and all y dations for parties 
a and arr ts can be made for 

Parties to A house boat with 
comfortable bunks wi fu hed for ducki es 
without extra charge for parties of three or more. 
eight. Fine salt-water fishing. Write 


} 2 and accommodations. 
A. DALE Box 587, Georgetown, South Carolina 





The Quail, Deer, Turkey, Duck 


and other game season in the 


FAMOUS LEE COUNTY, FLORIDA 
Opens November 20th 


Eighteen Hole Golf Course—Trap Shooting—Wonderful 
Tarpon Fishing as wellas small fish. Kennels accommo- 
dating FIFTY Dogs, with concrete dipping vat in con- 
Gari éharge of competent dog men. BIG CROP 


this season. Come early. 
HOTEL BRADFORD Is THE 
HEADQUARTERS FOR SPORTSMEN 


For Particulars Address 
Peter P. Schutt, Mgr., Ft. Myers, Fla. 





BEAR HUNTING g,,.tiu nt October 
GOATS Sii'octeber 


All other game September to November  __ 
Take our celebrated Salmon river boat trip. 300 miles 
of thrillp—Excellent fishing. 

For terms, particulars and reference address 


FIVE MILE RANCH P. O. Dixie IDAHO 


Heal place to spend the summer 


e * | 
Tarpon Fishing! 
Hotel Naples on-the-Gulf, in the 
heart of the best Tarpon fishing in 


Florida, will make a special rate to 
Fishermen up to June first. 


E. W. CRAYTON, Mgr. 
Hotel Naples on-the-Gulf, Florida 











Early Northern Trout 
Localities 











MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES 

De Bruce, Sullivan County, New 
York, is reached by the New York, On- 
tario & Western Ry. Excellent accom- 
modations at “The Homestead,” Miss Ada 
Cooper, proprietress, for $2.50 a day. 
New house, all modern improvements, 
open fireplaces, etc. Good trout fishing 
in the Marganpo and Willowemoc 
streams. 

Big Indian, Ulster County, New 
York, is reached by the Ulster & Dela- 
ware Ry. Excellent accommodations at 
Lament’s Hotel, G. W. Lament, pro- 
prietor. Special attention paid to fisher- 
men. Trout. 

Long Lake, Hamilton County, New 
York, is reached by the New York Cen- 
tral Ry. Accommodations at Frank Plum- 
ley’s Camps for $16 a week and up; also 
at The Sagamore, E. Falk, proprietor. 
Lake, rainbow and brook. trout, bass, 
pickerel and muscallonge. 

Sabael, Hamilton County, New York, 
is reached by the New York Central Ry. 
Accommodations at Wilson’s Camp on In- 
dian Lake, nestled in the heart of the 
Adirondacks. Spacious porches. Good 
table. Camp opens June 1. Rates $12 up 
weekly. Lake trout, pike and pickerel. 

Beechford, Ulster County, New York, 
is reached by the New York Central or 
West Shore Railroads, Albany Day Line 
or Central-Hudson Line steamers, to 
Kingston, thence by Ulster & Delaware 
Ry. to Cold Brook. Excellent accommo- 
dations at “The Four Maples,” Mrs. E. 
W. Hermance, proprietress, for $10 to $12 
a week. Home cooking. Large piazza. 
Five daily mails. Splendid trout fishing. 

Blue Mountain Lake, Hamilton 
County, New York, is reached by the 
New York Central & Hudson Ry. Ac- 
commodations at the Blue Mountain Lake 
House, E. C. Potter, proprietor. Good 
bathing beach. Boating, fine walks, ten- 
nis. Separate cottages. Fresh milk and 
vegetables. Lake and brook trout. 

Livingston Manor, Sullivan County, 
New York, is reached by the N. Y., On- 
tario and Western Ry. Accommodations 
at the Clear Lake Cottages, of which Mrs. 
Tobey is proprietress, for $12 a week. 
Native and brown trout fishing in Beaver- 
kill River, ten minutes from house. 
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HOTEL BUTLER 
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Wanakena, St. Lawrence County, 
New York, is reached by the New York 
Central & Hudson River Ry. Good trout 
fishing. Accommodations at the follow- 
ing resorts: 

The Riverside Inn, H. E. Conroy, pro- 
prietor. Moderate priced. All modern 
conveniences. Guides furnished. 

New Inlet House, situated on the banks 
of the east branch of Oswegatchie River. 
Rate, $12 a week. Good canoeing eighteen 
miles up the river. Milk, cream, butter, 
eggs, vegetables and berries from own 
farm. 

Bear Mountain Camp, snuggled among 
the trees, is on the shore of the lake, 
1,600 feet above sea level. Canoeing and 
motor boating. Best of food. Rate, $3 
a day. 

Otter Lake, Oneida County, New 
York, is reached by the Mohawk & Ma- 
lone Branch of the New York Central 
Ry. Accommodations can be had at the 
Otter Lake Hotel for $10 a week and up. 
Trout fishing in Otter Lake and Moose 
River. 

Wanaque, Midvale County, New Jer- 
sey, is reached by the Erie Ry. Party 
camped out. Trout fishing in West Brook. 

Black Creek, near Anderson, New 
jersey, is reached by the Delaware, 

ckawanna & Western Ry. Brook trout 
fishing in Black Creek. Camping propo- 
sition or farmers will be glad to board 
parties. 

For further information on the recent 
State plantings of trout and good locali- 
ties in New Jersey write to Mr. W. Hay- 
ford, Superintendent of the New Jersey 
State Trout Hatcheries, at Hackettstown, 


New Jersey. 
Canadensis, Monroe County, Penn- 
sylvania, is reached by the Delaware, 


Lackawanna & Western Ry., to Cresco 
Station. Spruce Cabin Inn has accommo- 
dations for 200 guests and is under the 
management of Messrs. W. J. and M. D. 
Price. Rates, $18 to $45 a week. Horse- 
back riding, motoring, tennis and croquet. 
Trout in seven streams adjacent to Spruce 
Cabin Inn. 

Glen Eyre, Pike County, Pennsyl- 
vania, is reached by the Erie Ry. Ac- 
commodations at Rock Bound Camp, Mrs. 
A. W. LeRoy, proprietress, for $10 a 
week. Trout, pike, black bass and pickerel. 


MIDDLE WESTERN STATES 

Grayling, Crawford County, Michi- 
gan, is reached by the Michigan Central 

y. Camp Romeo, located on the main 
stream of the Au Sable River, twelve 
miles from Grayling, offers excellent ac- 
commodations to fishermen and women. 
Plenty of boats and guides. Room and 
board is $2 a day. Trout. 

Interlochen, Grand Traverse County, 
Michigan, is reached by the Pere Mar- 
quette Ry. Accommodations at Hotel 
Pennington, Willis Pennington, manager, 


for $2 to $2.50 a day. Trout, bass, pike 
and perch. 

Elk Rapids, Antrim County, Michi- 
gan, is reached by the Pere Marquette 
Ry. Accommodations at Meguzee Point 
Resort, Culman & Hahner, proprietors, 
for $2 and $2.50 a day. This resort is 
modern in all respects. The rooms are 
large, airy, well lighted and ventilated 
and the table service first class. Good 
bathing beach. ‘ Motor boating, rowing 
and canoeing. Trout, black bass, perch 
and pickerel. 

Central Lake, Antrim County, Michi- 
gan, is reached by the Pere Marquette 
Ry. Accommodations at Fisk Lodge, 
C. B. Fisk, proprietor, for $12 to $18 a 
week. Lodge is situated on the shores of 
Intermediate Chain of Lakes. Bathing 
beach. Trout and muskies. 

Bellaire, Antrim County, Michigan, 
is reached by the Pere Marquette Ry. 
‘Accommodations at “The Maples,” W. C. 
Green, proprietor, for $10.50 to $12.50 a 
week; also at “Fisherman’s Paradise,” 
H. D. Smith, proprietor, for $12 a week. 
Trout, black bass, pickerel and perch. 

Lovells, Crawford County, Michigan, 
is reached by the Michigan Central Ry. 
Accommodations at the North Branch 
Outing Club for $3 a day. Brook and 
rainbow trout in the North Branch of 
the Ausable and several trout streams and 
lakes. 

Traverse City, Grand Traverse Coun- 
ty, Michigan, is reached by the Grand 
Rapids & Indiana Ry. Accommodations 
at the Park Hotel. Trout, bass, wall- 
eyed pike, pickerel, perch and blue gills 
in Silver Lake, Long Lake and Board- 
man Lake. 

Eagle River, Vilas County, Wiscon- 
sin, is reached by the Chicago & North- 
western Ry. Accommodations at Tilden 
Bros. Resort, located five miles southeast 
of Eagle River. Board per week, $14 
up; per day, $2.50. Muscallonge, brook 
trout, pike, bass and pickerel. 

Woodruff, Oneida County, Wiscon- 
sin, is reached by the Chicago & North- 
western Ry. Accommodations at Camp 
Franklin, C. J. Coons, proprietor, for $2.50 
a day. Trout, black bass, pike, perch and 
muscallonge. 

Kilbourn City, Columbia County, 
Wisconsin, is reached by the Chicago, 
Milwaukee & St. Paul Ry. Co. Accom- 
modations at the Park Hotel, of which 
A. D. Finnegan is proprietor, for $2 a 
day. Trout, pike, black bass, pickerel and 
muscallonge. 

Cable, Bayfield County, Wisconsin, 
is reached by the Chicago & Northwest- 
ern Ry. and St. Paul, Minneapolis & 
Omaha Ry. Accommodations at “The 
Cavalier” for $10.50 a week. Speckled, 
in 


Party had 


rainbow and German brown trout 
Lake Owen, East Lake, etc. 
good success. 
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” F, E. JOHNSTONE 
Georgetown P. O. SOUTH CAROLINA 


“For Sale—A Bargain” 


How would you like 
District, and within the world renowned La’ 
of Mountains, whieh is ee — a erage 8 paradise, 
thirty-five miles from ital of the Dominion, 
a first-class camp or dwellini 
fully equipped with 
and r necessary camp requ: 

Can be reached over good roads by automobile, to 
camp door, or by Railway. 

Sale includes sole rights to two trout lakes and 
_ iene also sole rights to hunting territory adjacent, 
‘our miles. 





Partridge, duck, deer, bear, hare, coon and other fur 
animals in plenty about reserve. 

Speak quick if you want a snap. For further infor- 
mation write 


F. E. O’DOHERTY 
126 IRVING AVENUE, OTTAWA, ONT. 


FOR SALE — 2c None innosota neat 
ones: =, 17 miles from railroad. 139 acres eo ged tim- 
Bear, 








mile shore lines on a lakes. 
deer, A partri i fishing. One log 
house, two log cabins furnished complete. Open 
laces. Boa’ heads = 


ts, 
son in war Graft. sncoo cash or equal. 


owner, 
Jack H. Burris (Trapper), Cook, St. Louis County, Minnesota 
(or reference, H. W. Voss, 27,William Street, New York, N.Y.) 


NEWFOUNDLAND 
A Country of Fish and Game 
A Paradise for the Camper and Angler 
Ideal Canoe Trips 

Gite Country traversed by the Raid | Newtousdland 
iawn ee 
Ae eens ie att SoM’ cna THOUT Takings 
some of which have a world-wide reputation. 

@Information cheerfully given upon application to 
J. W. N. JOHNSTONE, General Passenger Agent 


REID NEWFOUNDLAND COMPANY 
ST. JOHN’S NEWFOUNDLAND 


Guides and Resort Keepers! 


You will find it very profitable to be 

on this page, where your place will 

duced each month to thousands of of sportmen 

The charge is small. Write today for rates. 
FIELD & STREAM PUB. CO. 

461 Fourth Avenue New York City 



































Breeders of good sporting dogs will find these pages particularly effective in disposing of their stock. 


LIVE GAME 


Fretp anp Stream readers are made wu 


of red-blooded sportsmen, the sort who can afford two or three hunting trips a year and must necessarily possess good shooting dogs. List your kennels 
in these columns and take advantage of this active market. Rates upon request. 


CONDUCTED BY WARREN H. MILLER, Author of “Airedale, Setter and Hound.” 











Airedale Terriers 
The “One Man’’ Dog 


Finest ALL ROUND hunter on 
earth, BAR NONE. Unsurpassed 
for coon, skunk, opossum, better 
for rabbits than rabbit hound, 
best retriever, land, water. Will 
| point, fine on quail, pheasant, 
4 Typical Vibert Head Pe, extensively on 
dee mountain lion, 
bear, endorsed by ROOSEVELT. “and Rainey. Un- 
excelled Companion, fine with children, an ‘“‘hon- 
est”* We have best hunting stock on carth, 
puppies, grown dogs, bitch already bred. At stud, 
Kootenai Chinook, only American Bred Interna- 
tional champion Airedale in the world. Has been 
used on largest game. Fee $25. Free little illus- 
trated booklet on request. 


VIBERT KENNELS 
Weston, N. J. 
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SETTERS—A SPECIALTY 


Combining the greatest Field Trial and Bench Show 
blood lines obtainable. Practically all English and 
oye pups are sired by the great Sire Glad Hawk, 
0. S. B. No. 41080, the finest bred Liewellyn in 
me stud. If you want Setter puppies that are 
randdaughters and great Granddaughters of such great 
dogs as Ch. Mohawk II, Ch. Ct. Whitestone, Ch. Jesse 
Rodfields, Ct. Gladstone, Freelance or Ct. Danstone, and 
are willing to pay a reasonable price, send for de- 
scriptive price-list. Enclose stamps. 


Thoroughbred Setter Kennels, Edgewood, lowa 


IRISH WATER SPANIELS 


The best duck dog. I breed workers from 
registered stock. Puppies, youngsters and trained 


dogs. 
PERCY K. SWAN Box 30 Chico, Calif. 


~” MOUNTAIN-BRED AIREDALES 
raised at the foot of “The grand old rocktes,” with access to bear, 
bob cate and Hon—an ideal place for raising vigorous, husky aire- 
dales. Imported and American breeders mingling the best blood 
of present day champions witb rea! hunters—making real pals for 
man, woman or child 


OZONE KENNELS, Box 835, Fort Collins, Cole. 








The Blue Grass Farm Kennels 
OF BERRY, KENTUCKY 
offer for sale Setters and Pointers, Fox fj 
and Cat Rounds, Wolf and Deer Hounds, ff 
Goon and Opowum Hounds, Varmint 
avd Rebbit Hounds, Bear and Lion 
Hounds; also Airedale Terriers, All 
dogs shipped on trial, purchaser aloue ff 
4 judge the quality. Satisfaction guar- 
4 or money refunded. 60-page, 
bighiy illustrated, interesting and in- 
structive catalogue for l0c. in stamps 
or coin. 


M ANGE Eczema, Ear Canker, Goitre, cured 
or nocharge. Write for particulars 

describing trouble. 

ECZEMA REMEDY CO. Hot Springs, Ark. 


English Setters, Pointers, Beagles and Fox-Hounds 
finest stock In the world, sold under positive guarantee. Our repu. 
tation is backed by Field and Stream—a lifetime in the business 
end hundreds of unsolicited testimonials from all parts of America. 
Trained dogs and puppies shipped on trial. Send 0c. for catalogue, 
prices, photographs, etc. HOPEWELL KENNELS, Stewartstown, Pa. 


PURE BRED AIREDALE 
PUPPIES OF QUALITY 
For sale at reasonable prices 


Dr. HOFFMAN 
Detroit Minnesota 


AIREDALES, Collies and Old English 
Shepherds. Pups, Trained Dogs and 
Broodmatrons. Large instructive list 5 cents. 


W. R. WATSON 
Oakland, Iowa 
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THE AIREDALE IN THE DUCK 
BLIND 


Being an admirer of your book, and 
having been in the sporting business for 
the past fifteen years as a keeper of gun 
clubs, also the handling and breaking of 
dogs, I will offer a few lines to your 
many readers. 

I had the good luck, on December 3rd, 
to be presented with a very fine, pedigreed 
Airedale pup, whelped September 10th by 
Mr. Thaddius Lowe, of Pasadena, Cal., 
and I think the most promising pup I 
ever handled. 

Enclosed you will find a picture showing 
him retrieving a wild duck at the age of 
two months and six days—and this is 
only one of many he has retrieved for me. 
I will also enclose a picture of myself and 
pup with the limit of jack snipe, of which 
he retrieved ten, with great credit for a 
pup of that age. By assistance—getting 
the wind in his favor—he has gone as far 
as ten yards and found his snipe. 

I have had the pleasure of killing nine 
straight limits on snipe, and I use a 16- 
and 20-gauge Parker gun. 

I will give a brief history of a dog I 
broke for wild ducks, the property of A. 
M. Goodhue, at that time president of the 
famous Cerrios Gun Club. The pup was 
a cross between a red Irish setter and a 
pointer bitch. The litter did not look 
good to the owner and he proceeded to 
chloroform the whole bunch. This one 
pup got his nose to a crack in the box and 
refused to be killed. He was removed 
from the box and came out of the experi- 
ment all O. K. and grew up to be a fine, 
robust dog. 














The Airedale on Jacksnipe 











Young Airedale Pup Retrieving 
a Duck 


At the age of six months he was turned 
over to me to break. He yard-broke fine 
and was very apt, so on opening day I 
took him in the field. The firstsshot I 
made away he went to the house (gun- 
shy). I suppose he had not forgotten the 
chloroform experience. I knew right 
there I had a job on my hand. I pro- 
ceeded to the house after him (by the 
way, his name was Morino). I got a rope 
and tied him to one end, the other to my 
belt, and the fun began. Every time I 
would shoot he would try to break the 
rope. For four shots I would simply drag 
him over the field, for which the members 
gave me many a ha-ha. One day I downed 
a spoonbill and he fell in the water about 
thirty yards from shore. I dragged Mr. 
Morino out with me. He took a look at 
Mr. Spoon and, to my surprise, he picked 
him up and walked as big as a lord. I 
gave him half a Spratt’s dog biscuit, and 
from that time on he was a duck dog— 
known as Morino, the champion duck dog 
of Southern California. 

Many is the time I have heard the other 
members say: “Hey, Goody, your damn 
dog got my duck.” 

I had the pleasure of having a new club 
this season, with a membership of eigh- 
teen, called the Shoot Over Gun Club, 
of which most of them were new begin- 
ners—and here is where you see many 
funny stunts pulled off. One morning as 
I was making my rounds, one of our new 
men (not mentioning any names, but he 
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answers to the name of Bobby Rogers 
when at home) said: “Hey, Billy, come 
over here.” On arriving at his blind, 
Bobby said: “What kind of a duck is this 
critter?” His duck happened to be a 
monkey-faced owl. I said “Where did 
you get it?” He said “It was swimming 
around out there among the ducks, and 
I soaked him. Whoever heard of an owl 
going in swimming?” Bobby is a good 
scout, at that. 

We also have the ex-chief of police of 
Long Beach, who uses a pump gun made 
on the plan of the old Springfield rifle, 
which when in operation sounds like a Har- 
rison corn planter. Judging by the amount 
of running around over the field he does, 
he should belong to a rabbit club. The 
chief comes early and stays late. He also 
carries a Thermos bottle and lunch and a 
cargo of low-base shells. His usual 
amount of ducks is six to twelve—not 
bad, considering the amount of walking 
he does. 

We also have some of the crack shots 
of the country—Chuck Moist, Tim Steph- 
ens, Chas. McGrew, Phil. Swaffield. All 
usually get the limit. The club to date has 
killed over 1,500 ducks. 

Bitty FRANK. 








BLACK AND BLUE BELTON SETTER MARKINGS 


Mr. CLINTON FELDER.—We thank you 
for your picture of the pointer “Comet” 
and the setter “Cap Fred Rutledge,” and 
will endeavor to run their pictures in the 
Dog Department of Fretp & StrEAM to 
show the boys a good “Blue Belton” of 
imported English dam and sire—Eb. 





BREAKING A PUP WITHOUT 
OLDER DOG 


Would it be hard to break a pointer or 
setter pup on quail or pheasants without 
using him with a trained dog? How would 
you go about it? Which would be easier, 


pointer or setter? 
R. M. CHAPMAN. 


Ans.—I do not think it makes very 
much difference whether an older dog is 
present or not when you are training eith- 
er pointer or setter on quail. The dog has 
to be taught by experience, and, if he has 
the natural pointing instincts, your first 
troubles will be breaking shot, flushing 
birds, failing to show perseverance in 
hunting for grassed birds and sometimes 
gunshyness. All these faults can be 
trained out sometimes by command, scold- 
ings, strappings, etc., and sometimes by 
the use of the Force Collar. A good 
book on training is a great help, but 
practical field experience, coupled with 
accustoming the dog to implicit obedience, 
is the best school.—Eb. 





SOME SETTER QUESTIONS 

I have recently purchased what is sup- 
posed to be a Llewellyn setter, and a 
thoroughbred, although I have not yet re- 
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age the proper documents to confirm 
this 

Now what I desire to know is: What 
are the markings or description of the 
Llewellyn? The party I purchased from 
advertised the dogs as being pure white 
with black ears, running down chops, 
with black ticks, but upon receiving the 
pup I find that he has misrepresented as 
far as the description is concerned, for 
the dog is white with yellow ears, and a 
few yellow spots over hind quarters. The 
pup is very thin; in fact, his bones almost 
protrude through his skin. Is a barn too 
cold to keep this dog in, and what should 
I feed him during the winter, or at all 
times? He is a September pup. 

As I am not in a position to keep a dog 
at the place I reside I leave him with a 
farmer out in the country, who is going to 
keep the dog until spring, when, of course, 
I wiil be able to take him back and keep 
him tied in the yard. The man who is 
taking care of the pup has children, who 
play with him every time they go to the 
barn. Do you think that this will spoil 
the pup? And would it be advisable for 
me to keep the pup with me at all times 
in order to get good results for next sea- 
son’s hunting; that is, if the dog can be 
trained to hunt birds? He is continually 
scratching himself with his hind paws. Is 
that not a sign of lice? . 

At what age can I start him hunting 
chickens? Should I keep him tied up? 
Where should I send the pedigree to have 
it registered? Could I train him both 
for woods and field hunting and get good 
results on partridge and prairie chickens? 

What are the markings of a thorough- 
bred pointer and cocker spaniel? And 
“are they 1 good dog on partridge? 

R. F. Esner. 


Ans.—Answering your various dog 
questions, would say that, until we have 
received the pedigree, there is no way for 
us to judge whether he is a thoroughbred 
Llewellyn or not. The markings of the 
Llewellyn vary all the way from the pure 
white with a very little orange, to the 
darkest Blue Belton, depending a good 
deal upon whether he is of Whitestone, 
Gladstone, Antonio, Uncle Bob, etc., ex- 
traction. We would advise your feeding 
him up this winter, and enclose our 
standard dog diet herewith. 

Except in very cold spells, the barn is 
just right for a place to house him. 

The more exercise he gets with the 
farmer’s children the better. It will not 
do him any harm as a pup, as this winter 
is the time he should get his growth. 

Regarding scratching, we would sug- 
gest your washing him all over with a so- 
lution of Boving’s or Glover’s Eczema 
Cure, which will rid him of any skin irri- 
tant, lice, fleas, etc., with which he may 
be afflicted. He may be coming down 
with eczema from improper feeding, in 
which case our dog diet will set him 
right again. 

You will be able to. work him on chick- 
ens according to the Minnesota law about 
next August (as we recall it) and later 
take him hunting when the season opens 
up. I would not keep him tied up until 
next spring, when the law requires it. 

Regarding pedigree, same should be 
sent to the Field Dog Stud Book, care 
American Field, Monadnock Block, Chi- 
cago, Illinois. 


To train him on both partridge and* 


prairie chicken is rather difficult, as par- 
tridge require a close, careful dog, where- 
as chickens and quail will do better with 
a wide ranging dog. 

There are no standard markings of 
either pointer or cocker spaniel. The latter 
makes a very good dog on partridge.—En. 
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orange belton. Rymen's dom ‘King ek Ty. 
8. B., k Setter; white, ticked. 


pure Laverick 
Ryman’s Stylish Bill, orange Ry 5 from 
peer nw Llewellyn Setter. Homere’s Geo ty 
lock, the Famous wire-haired pointing Gr 
Casts) Fr. D. Ss. B 
The four greatest shooting am, on ruffed 
and woodcock in America to-day with that great Pind 
sense and brain which a dog must , to find and 
handle birds in a masterly fashion. With the world’s 
best blood lines and bench conformation, they remain 
unsurpassed—they will put the bird “‘pep’’ in your pup- 
dogs photographed at time of service, so 
see that your dog was bred right. Till 
June 1 fee oo = Setters, $20 :‘~ ss for the 
ak & My ken are registered in F. D. 8. B. 
gun dogs. Shipping and wiring address, Lackawaxen, Pa. 
11 chalienge “any. trainer a Fh, myth 5 dogs 
to handle grouse and woodeock. Write for terms and let me 
work your dog in the springtime. Best of reference. 
15,000-acre preserve. 


RYMAN’S GUN DOG KENNELS 
Shohola Falls Pike Co., Pa. 


C., and “a dogs in my Ay we Fgh. class 





OORANG AIREDALE 
TERRIERS 


The 20th Century 
All-Round Dogs 
Cheice Stock For Sale 





Chesapeake BayDuck Retrievers 


Young dogs and bitches Pedigreed. Bred 
from the best broken hunting stock on 
Chesapeake Bay - Price $35.00 each. 
JOHN SLOAN 
Lee Hall, Warwick County, Va. 


We Offer For Sale 
Thoroughly Trained 
COON, FOX AND RABBIT HOUNDS 
Fifteen days’ trial gladly given. Also partly trained 
dogs and pups. Send ten cents for illustrated catalog. 


FRED LITTLE, Mgr. 


Homestead Kennels Greenwood, Miss. 


FOR SALE 


English, Irish and Liewellin setter pups and trained dogs, also 
pointers, spaniels and retrievers, Inclose stamps for lists. 


THOROUGHBRED KENNELS, Atlantic, lowa 


FOR Ss AL Four pointers one and 
two years old Ch. Rib Rab 

by Tested Fishel Frank stock, Partially broken. 

Eligible to Register. Three females, one male. 


FRANK E. TAPPAN, Attleboro, Mass. 


TOLLING DOGS 
Or Little River Duck Dogs 


Will toll the wildest ducks within range, Fastest 
and longest swimmers of the canine race. Perfect 
retrievers, hardiest, toughest dogs that swim. Un- 
equalled in affection and disposition. 


H. A. P. SMITH 
DIGBY ~ - NOVA SCOTIA 


AIREDALE, SETTER AND HOUND 


By Warren H. Miller, Editor Field and Stream 
phe Dp., 30 illustrations, cloth $1.50. paper $1.00. Con- 

















yor 
puppyhood to maturity, 
pointer and Irish Sette 
are thinking of hesping b _ dogs Witha 
scription to Field & ferean, -15. Send checks direct to 


WARREN H. MILLER, Editor Field and Stream 
Printing Crafts Building, New York City 





BUYING A DOG 
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DOGS FOR FURRED GAME 

Our county has been closed to all bird 
shooting, except woodcock and wild fowl, 
both negligible, for two years. This was 
done by petition to the State game com- 
mission with the end in view of increas- 
ing the supply of quail, pheasant and 
turkey by natural, unmolested increase, 
and allow the new birds, ringnecks, to 
have that time to become at home. 

A number of experienced hunters be- 
lieve that an unwise importation 
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in the field to a real sportsman), you 
have an experience that will bear re- 
peating. 

The other side of the game requires a 
bit different equipment. To hunt the 
rough hills that follow our rivers and 
larger streams is tedious work, and a 
more patient, keener-nosed dog than the 
Airedale is required to bring the game 
to gun. A pair of active beagles or some 
other strain of hound that will hunt as 
well as trail give the best service. The 


ground is to pick the best going you can 
for yourself. Send the dogs where you 
believe the likeliest spot, and loaf along. 
When something starts, keep still until 
you get wise to the runways used in this 
particular section, then try to be in range 
of said runway when the game returns, 
as they usually do when driven by hounds, 
but keep absolutely silent and out of sight 
if you expect a shot, or Sir Hill Bunny 
will come back by the foot of the hill if 
he believes you are at the top, and change 
his itinerary as often as you 
change your station, giving your 





of Southern birds, about ten years 
ago, is more responsible for our 
present shortage of quail than 
game hogs. We have had an 
abundance of birds through the 
breeding season and none after 
the middle of September. Be that 
as it may, now at the end of our 
two years’ closed season, I know 
of more coveys, here in our own 
community, than I have heard of 
in the whole county in the last 
five years. That they will winter 
here now (December, 1917) is 
good reasoning. 

In this interval, anyone who en- 
joys a shotgun has had to turn to 
clay birds entirely or go for the 
humble rabbit. It is my belief that 
said rabbit has been slandered as 
a sporting opportunity. The rab-- 
bit of the more Southern States 
(this is central Pennsylvania) 
may be the easy mark and so- 
called “nigger meat” of small es- 
. teem as the hunters of that section 
dub him; but up here our sharp 
fall weather, or, possibly, it is the 
example of the inhabitants, put a 
very difficult set of works under 
and into him. His easy canter 
of the summer roadside becomes 
speed that makes the best shot 
swing to connect as he goes into 
the briars or over the rocks and 
under the laurels of our river 
hills. We have had guests accus- 








dogs a day’s work and you the 
music for your pains. All the 
wise tricks of losing a dog he un- 
derstands perfectly. Under a big 
rock, over it, and a lot of others 
adjacent, crossing a gully on a 
log, sitting on said log while the 
dogs go under it, and other things 
an animal with nothing but speed, 
cunning and a doubtful protective 
coloration needs to keep his place 
in the wild life of America. 

When you get a pocketful of 
these fellows, you have had a 
day’s sport, and you will own up 
that it was SPORT. 

We can’t emphasize too much 
that sport is not weighed by the 
pounds of meat in the bag. Any- 
one feeling so is no sportsman, 
but a butcher and had better ap- 
prentice himself to a professional 
if he feels for the business. The 
day of the market hunter is done. 

The real attractions of a day in 
the woods with a dog still bear 
repeating. A well-trained dog is 
a joy in itself ; watching him work 
is another. Between your trying 
out different hunches as to where 
the game is to be found to-day and 
how to beat some trick said op- 
ponent worked on you last week 
is an interest bet, with the odds 
on the rabbit Of course, the 
change of scene can be appre- 
ciated, even by a farmer, and 








tomed to Southern shooting get 
real peevish over missing a “thun- 
derin’” rabbit three times in suc- 
cession. 

Having to forego any trips of length 
for the past few years, on account of 
poor health, yet wanting and needing the 
recreation of the gun, I have had to de- 
pend entirely on the rabbit, as before the 
two-year armistice was granted the coun- 
ty was bare of birds in the shooting sea- 
son. There are two ways of having real 
sport with him. For an active person 
who prefers to go get a thing rather than 
wait for it to come to him, nothing beats 
going out over the meadows, briar patch- 
es and reasonably open woods with an 
Airedale that knows rabbits. I have one 
now that gives a fine lot of sport over that 
kind of ground. She works more like a 
setter or pointer than a hound, carrying 
her nose high, covering more ground than 
any two beagles, harriers or other “houn- 
dog” known; picks up the proximity of 
his hareship from last night’s ramblings 
without monotonous, laborious cold trail- 
ing of the tracking dog, is not afraid of 
briars or anything else into which she is 
asked to go, and when the quarry is found 
sends him off with pep enough to tax your 
pointing skill, even in the open. No Aire- 
dale has the nose to work out a broken 
trail, partly cold, over rocks, ete. on a 
long run, but in the country above men- 
tioned they can trail sufficiently well to 
bring a rabbit around a time or two 
if you do not succeed in knocking him 
over when started. Add to this the 
comraderie of the intelligent dog (one 
of the most pleasurable sides of a day 


A DAY’S HUNT FOR A COTTONTAIL 


fact that a rabbit exists on those hills in 
November is evidence that he possesses 
no small amount of cunning, as these 
rocks also harbor foxes, mink, etc., and 
any cotton tail that lives to flirt his tail 
at you this fall has proved the law of the 
survival of the fittest. They may be found 
at this season of the year, at the edges of 
these hills, top or bottom, in timber, chest- 
nut clumps, and stumps, under rocks or 
absolutely uncovered or unprotected on 
any part of the hill, any or all of these 
places the same day; or maybe you will 
not find them at all some days. Where 
they are then no one knows. 

The best plan in hunting this sort of 





HARKING TO A BEAGLE’S CALL 


though I know of no better way to 

kill a fit of the blues than to take 

them out in the woods with a gun, 
you can sometimes double the pleasure in 
company of a congenial friend, and get a 
line on an acquaintance by having him 
shooting at your side or in front of you, 
if that is his way. 

Believe with me, then, that if any hunt- 
ing is sport, it is not up to the rabbit, but 
to the hunter to make rabbit-hunting a 
good sport. 





CONTROLLING THE AIREDALE 
Frecp & StrEAM Pus. Co.: 

I own an Airedale, two years old, who 
minds perfectly while in the house, but as 
soon as he gets out he will not obey either 
a call or whistle. 

I noticed in Fretp & Stream recently 
that. you gave advice in a similar case to 
the effect that the party could procure a 
long line and some particular kind of col- 
lar, which when pulled, would bring him 
back and make him mind eventually. 

Will you please say where this attach- 
ment can be procured? 

W. T.-.ConNELL. 


Ans.—Regarding the Airedale who will 
not mind when: afield, will say that I 
doubt whether a Force Collar and check 
cord can be used on him. They are very 
stubborn, and not docile like pointers and 
setters. I would advise taking along an 
air rifle and when the dog refuses to mind 
sting him. He soon realizes that even 
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Atiraci Wild Ducks 
» 


and have a natural feeding ground that 
will attract and hold wild ducks on your 
waters next fall. Terrell’s damp seeds grow 
—storage process approved by U. 8. Dept. of 
Agr. Nowready forshipment. Booklet free. 


CLYDE B. TERRELL, Naturalist 
Dept. D-21 Oshkosh, Wis, 





























YES—I WILL TRADE GUNS 


Send 2c stamp for complete list of second hand and 
shop-worn firearms. Everything guaranteed. Tell 
us t you want in first letter. 


WM. R. BURKHARD 
(Established In 1866) 
143 East 4th St., Dept. F, ST. PAUL, MINN. 
“THE ORIGINAL AND OLD RELIABLE” 














MEN OF IDEAS and inventive ability should 
write for new “Lists of Needed Inventions.’ 
Patent Buyers and “How to Get Your Patent 
and Your Money.” Advice free. Randolph & 


oo Attorneys, Dept. 77, Washington, 


STEEL BOAT 


2 
= 





YOUR 


BUILD ows 


From patterns and printed. 
material furnished. Save ~ 


% cost. Also Completed Boats. Send for catalogue and prices 
F. 8. DARROW STEEL BOAT 00., 601 Erie St., Albion, Mich, 


ECZEMA, PSORIASIS old sores. catarrhy 
dandruff, sore eyes, rheumatism, neu y 
joints, cured or no charge. Write for par- 
ticulars free samples. 

ECZEMA REMEDY Co. Hot Springs, Ark. 


TRY A DIFFERENT GUN—We might pay 
ou cash for your old one or sell you one to suit. 
Write what you want or lowest cash price on 
Carver Vulcanizing Company, 











what you have. 
Stroudsburg, Pa. 
$5.00 DOWN, $5.00 MONTHLY, seven-acre 
fruit, poultry, fur farm; river front; Ozarks; 
$100.00. Hunting, fishing, trapping. Hubbard, 
1973 North Fifth, Kansas City, Kansas. 
WANTED TO BUY—38 calibre Colt revolver, 
officers’ model or army special. Dr. Charles C, 
Zacharie, White Plains, N. Y. 
WANTED—.303 Savage featherweight solid 
frame rifle. Address E. Beaudet, Lebanon, N. H. 
FOR SALE—.22 Savage High Power $22.00. 
.33 Winchester $15.00. Both first-class condi- 
tion.. H. H. Dutton, 20 Main St., Hailey, Idaho. 
RIFLES—Perfect working order, sell or trade. 
Say what you want. No dealer. M. C. Ervin, 
Box 382, Gallup, N. M 
WANTED—Second-hand 
full-choked double-barrel x. 
ws W. Cureton, 105 Toy 


10-gauge, 32-inch, 
Must be bargain. 
Street, Greenville, 


ERNEST BARNETT, a _ well-known angler 
and member of the United Anglers’ League and 
various casting clubs, recently enlisted in the 
Navy and is now stationed at Montauk. The 
boys need smokes and will appreciate packages 
of cigarettes or tobacco. It will be a gracious 
act to help ease the rigors of camp life for the 
young men who are prepared to risk their lives 
for our benefit. The base wants some patriotic 

hilanthropist to give a good, serviceable fishing 

oat, Seabright dory preferred, outright or as a 
loan, for the duration of the war. Food will 
win the war and fresh sea food, to be had within 
gunshot, for the taking, is particularly appropri- 
ate for young sailors. Address Ernest Barnett, 
Section Seoe 4, Montauk, L. I. 

WANTED—Sauer Mauser Rifle shooting .30 
cal. Government Ammunition. Good condition 
inside and out. Address L. Carpenter, 11 West 
28th Street, New York City. 

FOR SALE—Tested formulas. How to tan 
or cure small skins. How to preserve Furs 
Skins, Feathers, Duck Breasts, Stag Horns an 
Antlers, Buffalo Horns, Heads and the like. 
How to make your own boots waterproof. 20 
cents each, or 3 for 50 cents and stamped ad- 
dressed envelope. Hugh Kinnaird, Westbury, 
Long Island. 

BROTHER SPORTSMAN—Accidentally dis- 
covered nature’s antidote, pleasant root, chewed 
like gum, inexpensive, overcomes tboacco habit 
and indigestion. Why suffer? I'll gladly send 
particulars. Maurice Stokes, Mohawk, Florida. 

INVENT SOMETHING. YOUR IDEAS MAY 
BRING WEALTH. Send Postal for Free Book. 
Tells what to invent and how to obtain a patent 
through our credit system. Talbert & Talbert, 
4309 Talbert Building, Washington, D. C 

HOUNDS AND G—Has more Beagle 
news than all the others. Sample FREE. $1.50 

ear. Address Desk A M, Hounds and 
unting, Decatur, Illinois. 


at a distance you have power to punish 
him, and will come in when called. A 
bean-shooter with No. 2 buck is also an- 
other good method for distance correc- 
tion.—Ep. 





YELPING ON TRAIL 


Please advise me of the best way to 
break a hound dog of whining and yelp- 
ing when he is kept in his run, other than 
whipping. Answer through Fiewp & 
STREAM. 

SUBSCRIBER. 

Ans.—Regarding breaking a hound dog 
of whining and yelping, would say we do 
not believe it can be done, as it is in the 
instinct of the dog and we see no particu- 
lar advantage in not having him give 
voice on the trail. The only mute hounds 


that we know of are crosses with shep- 
herds and other stock.—Eb. 





MOMONEY II ON QUAIL 


MOMONEY II 


Am enclosing a picture of Momoney II 
pointing quail, and if you see fit to use it 
sin your magazine, I would be more than 
pleased. J. V. MICHALEK. 





AN AFTERMATH OF DISTEMPER 


I have a Llewellyn setter dog about four 
years old at present who had a hard case 
of distemper two years ago and since that 
time his head “jumps” and his jaws con- 
tinually “pop” and every week or so seems 
to have “risings” in his head and his eyes 
run. There seems to be no one who can 
tell me what to do for him, and, as I love 
to have him with me, but it is almost im- 
possible, as there is such a bad odor about 
him, I thought I would write you, having 
seen some questions answered in the 
Frecp & Stream. I am enclosing stamped 
envelope and would be very glad if you 
could tell me what is the matter and what 


to do. 
W. H. Scort. 

Ans.—We would advise you that your 
dog has a form of chorea which is an 
aftermath of distemper. The best cure for 
it is Fowler’s Solution, beginning with 
three drops a day in his food and increas- 
ing three drops each day until forty-five 
drops are reached. The dog is then rested 
a week and the treatment decreased, be- 
ginning at forty-five drops until back to 
three again. The treatment takes about a 
month and a half and restores his nervous 
system to normal.—Eb. 





DARKENING A LEATHER COAT 


I would ask a suggestion on darkening 
a leather coat; at present it is the usual 
bright yellow, and would like to know if 
you could suggest something that could 
be rubbed on that would be fairly per- 
manent and would not come off. 
Wasu. A. Coster. 


Ans.—We advise buying a bottle of 
black harness dressing and rubbing your 





coat over with it as per instructions on 
the bottle.—Eb. 
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The Mackensen Game Park 





Everything in wild animals, game, fancy 
birds for parks, menageries, private pre- 
serves and collections of fancy fowl. 


Wm. J. Mackensen, Yardley, Pa. 





E are now booking orders for eggs for Spring deliv- 
ery from the following varieties of pheasants: . 
Golden, Ringneck, Lady Amherst, Formosan, White, Mon- 
golian, Reeves, Swinhoe,: Versicolor, Impeyan, Soemmi 
ring, Manchurian Eared, Mel Blackth d Golden, 

Lineated and Prince of Wales. 
, Japanese Silkies, and 
. 8. C. Buff Orpington and R. I. fowls, 
We also offer for sale five varieties of Peafowl. Also 
d Fancy Ducks, and Doves of several vari- 

Jack Rabbits. 


Send fifty cents in stamps for colortype catalogue. 
CHILES & COMPANY Mt. Sterling, Ky. 


RED CUBAN GAMES 


They are the gamest, fast- 
est, and best fighting of all 
it games, and the most 
autiful of all fowls. Send 
ae catalogue. 
Ss Feb. Ist to Jul 
- $3.00 for 13 and 
GEORGE W. MEANS 
Street Concord, North Carolina 
CAN SAVE YOU 25% on the purchase of 
Pathé phonographs—any model or finish from 
no up. Box No. B, Field and Stream, 461 
ighth Avenue, New York City. 
_ FORDS START EASY IN COLD WEATHER 
if ang use our 1918 carburetor. 34 miles 
gallon guaranteed. One-third more power. ses 
line or one-half kerosene. Quickly 
motor even at zero and moves right 
off with full power. No spitting or popping. 
Slow speed on high. Fits exactly. Attach it 
yourself. 30 off list where no agent. Big aw 
selling our goods. We fit all motors. rite 
for 30 day trial offer and money back guarantee. 
The Air-Friction Carburetor Company, 334 Madi- 
son St., Dayton, Ohio. 
_ WANTED—A married man to manage a shoot- 
ing preserve in Va. of 2000 acres. Good climate 
and water. House is 125 ft. above water. Must 
know how to train and keep dogs. Duck, quail 
and turkey shooting. A mighty good place for 
the right man. Give full references. Reply to 
Box 2, Field and Stream, 461 Eighth Avenue, 
New York. 
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2 HAVE You A BIRD 00G ?---- THEN YOU WANT: 


THE AMATEUR 
otikem TRAINER 


FORCE SYSTEM WITHOUT WHIP 


A PRACTICAL TRAINER OF OVER 30 YEARS’ EX- 
PERIENCE WHOSE SYSTEM"IS UP TO DATE AND 
STANDS UNEQUALED. MERIT MADE IT FAMOUS 
NEW EDITION JUST OUT, 1917---ILLUSTRATED 


tical and con- 
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anne volume of pastime reading not 
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most practical information on the 
rice. Chapters on feeding; we of 
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FIELD and STREAM, 461 8th Ave., N.Y. 
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we render. 







number on the coupon—if interested. 






you answer direct to the advertiser. 





THREE CENT POSTAGE— 


With it costing 50% more to mail a letter today our regular 
readers are appreciative of the Saving as well as the Service 
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Any reader of this magazine can use the coupon at the 
bottom of this page and, by doing so, be put in touch with a 
number of manufacturers to whom he can not find time to write. 


Read the advertiser’s message and then fill in his service 


When stamps or coins are called for in an advertisement we would prefer to have 










INDEX TO ADVERTISERS 








EVERY ADVERTISER 





The Audit Bureau of Circulations. 






admission to the Bureau. 







This magazine has a known-quantity circulation, and therefore is a member. 
the magazines used by you, Mr. Advertiser, enjoying the hall-mark of an A. B. C. mem- 


Every advertiser ought to be guided by the findings of that nationally known institution— 


The A. B. C. is a co-operative body (including membership among advertisers, publishers 
and advertising agencies) organized to standardize circulation facts and figures. 
sine member is SURE to be delivering the net sale claimed for it and, as wise advertisers 
buy on that twelve-in-a-dozen basis, no good magazine of known-quantity circulation refuses 
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FIELD 


and 


STREAM 


New Publication Date 
THE 25th 


Beginning with this number and 
hereafter, FIELD AND 
STREAM will be placed on 
sale the 25th of each month in- 
stead of the 19th. This change 
was Necessary owing to our new 
plan of distribution. 


The newsstand output of FIELD 
AND STREAM is now dis- 
tributed in towns and cities of 
10,000 population and over 
through regular appointed whole- 
salers. In addition we are sup- 
plying thousands of retailers 
direct in towns of 9,000 popula- 
tion and under. 





This new system of direct distri- 
bution makes it possible for our 
readers of FIELD AND 
STREAM to buy a copy 


wherever a magazine 1s sold. 


Because of my desire to see that 

ou can always secure a copy 
of FIELD AND STREAM, 
I feel privileged to ask you and 
all other fellow sportsmen to help 
me during this readjustment of 
distribution. You can do this by 
sending me the name and address 
of the local dealer in your com- 
munity who tells you chet he did 
not receive his March supply, or 
has sold out. 


This will give me an opportunity 
to get in touch with the dealer 
and see that he is supplied. Won't 
you please do this for me? 


ce Nee ey. 


P. S._ Beginning with the March number 
Zane Grey, the Snes sportsman novelist, 
will contribute a series of big game, fishing 
and hunting stories. This famous novelist 
the most vivid and versatile writer of 
Western fiction, will thrill and delight you. 
Ask your dealer to reserve a copy of the 
April number for you. 
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GREYLOCK, A TYPICAL GRIFFON 


BUYING A GRIFFON 


Noticed an article in the September 
number of your paper about “The Grif- 
fon.” This is the dog I have been look- 
ing for, as I believe he will fill the bill 
for shooting in Montana. I have writ- 
ten to Mr. L. A. Thebaud, also Dr. Ilyus, 
asking them if they have a broken dog for 
sale, but they only have puppies. Now 
could you put me in touch with someone 
who has a thoroughly broken young dog? 
I would like to own one if they are any- 
thing like what is claimed of them. 

R. pE B. SmitH. 

Ans.—You will find it rather difficult to 
buy a good, thoroughly broken Griffon in 
this country, as the fancy is not large. We 
would suggest your getting one or two 
good pups from either L. A. Thebaud or 
Dr. Ilyus and breaking them yourself with 
setters or pointers. You might also try 
Mr. Van Morgan, Durham, N. C., who 
also handles Griffons, and may have some 
for sale. Also write Dr. E. C. L. Adams, 
Columbia, S. C., who is interested in the 
fancy, although I do not think he has any 
dogs at present.—Ep. 


CURE FOR CAR-SICK DOG 

As a subscriber and fond reader of 
your every article in Frecn & Stream, 
also the proud owner of a very promising 
Llewellyn setter pup, aged nine months, 
that retrieves beautifully, I would like to 
say to brother readers and sportsmen that 
if they are hunting without a bird dog and 
finding enjoyment, that they will double 
the sport in their hunts and outings if 
they will secure a well-bred setter or 
pointer and use patience with the young 
fellow until he understands his master’s 
wants of him, and then, friends, you will 
look back on the lone and companionless 
days of outing and wonder how you ever 
went alone and found any enjoyment at 
all. 

Just one question, if I may presume 
upon your vatience a moment longer. Is 











= “ PER See one 
A RUNNING BOARD DOG CAGE 





there anything that will help to keep my 
setter pup from getting sick while riding 
a distance in the machine? He never gets 
bad sick, but has long saliva and slobber 
hanging from his mouth all the trip. 
Bos Roserts. 

Ans.—Regarding keeping your dog 
from getting car-sick, we would suggest 
giving him a drink of lime water just be- 
fore starting on the trip. Either this or 
a soda mint tablet dissolved in water be- 
fore starting out to prevent his stomach 
from getting upset—Eb. 





27 YEARS THE ENEMY OF PAIN 





HEADACHE 


973 


WwW) TABLETS | 


For HEADACHES, NEURALGIAS, LAGRIPPE, COLDS, 





10 


CENTS 











Women's ACHES AND ILLS 
ASK YOUR DRUGGIST FOR “A-K” TABLETS 
THE ANTIKAMNIA CHEMICAL COMPANY, ST. LOUIS 


25 


CENTS 











EXACT SIZE 
with better razor steel than the blades in this 


BRASS LINED INDIAN TRAPPER 
KNIFE. This is a real get-acquainted offer. 


The single copy price of 
20 cents, yearly subscription rate $2.00. Since 
its establishment in 1873, Forest and Stream 
has been, and still is, the recognized authority 


in its field. 


$00 


Brings This 
Knife to You 


REGARDING 
THE KNIFE 


There never was a knife made 


‘orest and Stream is 


. Together with Six Consecutive Issues of 


FOREST 4X2 STREAM 


Each containing, in addition to regular monthly 
Hints and Kinks of Woodcraft, Guncraft, Fishing, 
Canoeing and other features of special interest to 
sportsmen-naturalists, a smashing good story by 
that inimitable humorous writer NEWTON 
NEWKIRK, who now writes an exclusive story 
for Forest and Stream monthly, and this offer 
brings you SIX consecutive issues (three sample 
copies, one current and two coming numbers). It 
includes the March issue containing a most im- 
portant article on ‘‘Sheep or Elk in Our 
Forest Reserves’? by Emerson Hough. 


USE THIS GET-ACQUAINTED COUPON 
FOREST AND STREAM, 
9 East 40th St., New York City 
For the enclosed $1.00 send me six consecu- 
tive issues Forest aND STREAM together with 
Brass L dian Trapper Knif 











ORIGINAL OIL PAINTING 


of the cover of this issue, by Hy S. Watson, one of 
the best outdoor artists of the day, is offered for sale. 


Size 24 x 36 in. 


If interested, write for price. 


FIELD AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO. 


461 EIGHTH AVENUE 


NEW YORK CITY 




























































THE U. 


y 


Zane 
Grey 


Cloth $1.50 
Khaki Edition 
for the Soldier 


Bound in Flexible. 
Leatherette 


$1.50 


P. TRAI 






Field and Stream—March, 1918 








Just Published 


If you 
love adventure, 


Zane Grey will 
satisfy you. 


If you are thrilled by the 

thought of one of America’s 

greatest undertakings, “The U. P. 
Trail” will delight you 


If the thought of a woman in danger calls out 
your chivalry you will understand how the hero felt. 


Zane Grey has written the story, epic in quality, of the 


dreams; the 


dangers, the men and 


the women who saw and 


helped the building of our first great transcontinental railroad. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Established 1817 











ECZEMA CURES 


ou kindly tell me where, in New 
York City, or elsewhere, I can purchase 
a bottle of “Kenwyn’s Koat Kure,” 
which you mentioned in a copy of Fretp 
‘AND STREAM was often helpful in cases 
of eczema. 

I have an Irish Terrier and, although 
the dog seems in good health, she is 
constantly troubled with eczema, more so, 
of course, in the summer. 

A. L. Fartey. 


Will 


The “Kenwyn Koat Kure” is sold by 


Fred Havens, proprietor of the Kenwyn 
Kennels (airedale), Point Pleasant, N. J. 

The eczema cure gotten out by Mr. 
F. C Boving, Hot Springs, Arkansas, 
also is effective. 

However, to eradicate eczema you must 
begin first of all with the diet of the 
dog. Both Irish and Airedale terriers 
are very subject to it if they get much 
oatmeal, corn bread, potatoes and such 
starchy heating foods in their diet. I 
find that the terrier does best on stale 
bread baked to a golden brown in the 
oven with dog meat broth poured over 
same—one or two dog biscuits can be 
broken in—and very little table scraps. 
This seems to bring the coat prime and 
with one application of the coat cure 
the eczema disappears.—Eb. 


DOG WILL NOT HUNT 


I have a hound that is not doing any- 
thing on trail this year, but was supposed 
to be a good dog when I bought him. 
He will not hunt only when he strikes 
a warm trail and generally follows behind 
your heels. He had the distemper this 
spring, but got over it all right, as I 
thought, but I have noticed him stand 
and go to sleep and fall over. He seems 





to have a good appetite, but has no am- 
bition. Happy Jack. 

Ans—I think your dog will come 
around all right next year. Do not ex- 
pect too much of him after getting over 
distemper. You are lucky to have brought 
him through at all. 

You cannot expect a human being to 
show much energy the first year after 
typhoid—so the same with dogs with 
distemper.—Eb. : 


RABBIT, COON AND WILD-CAT 
DOG 


Would you please advise me as to what 
kind of a dog to get. I want a dog to 
hunt rabbits, coons, wild-cats and grouse. 
Is there a dog that could be trained so? 
What do you think of an Airedale pup? 
Could I train it myself. 

Also, would the 22-calibre long rifle 
cartridge be large enough for wild-cats, 
not cougars. 

R. P. LAWRENCE. 

Ans.—If you will cut out the grouse 
from your dog’s list of accomplishments 
you will get more satisfaction out of a 
coon hound than any other dog for com- 
bined rabbit, coon and wild-cat in a coun- 
try where such game abounds. An Aire- 
dale, however, can be trained to hunt all 
of them, as many a man in Maine has 
done, and, in your State, he would prob- 
ably make a good selection, although he 
certainly would have to run hounds for a 
year or so to get enough experience, or, if 
you have the time, you might train him on 
coon, bob-cat, etc., by letting him track 
them and tree them; also have a mix-up 
with them, so as to get thoroughly used 
to this kind of a game. After that there 
would be no trouble in his following a 
reasonably warm scent of any of these 


animals, although the Airedale does not 
make a good cold trailer. 

The 22-calibre long rifle is plenty large 
enough for bob-cat, and so is a good club! 

For sights, we would recommend a 
combination globe and ivory bead front 
sight, a folding bar sight in the rear notch 
and a folding tang peep on a tang of the 
rifle stock.—Eb. 





BEST PET DOG FOR THE HOUSE 


Being a constant reader of your good 
magazine, I wish to ask through its col- 
umns a little information. I would like 
to know the best kind of dog to get to 
make a pet of for the home for my wife 
and daughter. I want a dog that I can 
teach a few tricks, as well as being clean 
about the house; also at what age should 
the puppy be and who has such a pup to 
sell. H. G. McKean. 

Ans.—The best kind of a dog to get 
for a pet for your wife and daughter 
would be either a wire-haired fox terrier 
or a Boston terrier. The wire-haired foxy 
is an exceedingly intelligent little dog and 
has not the nervousness and fussiness that 
made the smooth fox terrier so unpopular. 

I should get a pup from about four to 
six months old, which would cost you 
from $25 to $50, and one of the best men 
to write to would be E. H. Michel, of 
Riverton, New Jersey, who is advertising 
at present pups by Raby Dazzler, Prim- 
rose Result, Leeds’ Current News and 
Billy Penn. 

For Boston terriers write William P. 
Wallace, P. O. Box 285, Waterbury, 
Conn.; Massasoit Kennels, Box 195, 
Springfield, Mass.; Mrs. D. D. Dunn, 8 
East 37th St., New York City; Squantum 
Kennels, Atlantic, Mass.; Frank F. Dole, 
11 W. 32d St., New York City.—Eb. 
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Shaving Soaps 
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AS re 
Williams 


Powder lick & Easy 


ILLIAMS’ Shaving Soap is no slacker. 


‘an a vo Fa stan fo ay ne In camp and “‘over there” as well as at 
ce son. soning ~=6 HOME it is doing its bit toward lending aid 
id 4c. for a trial size 


oe. Ese ier or Rowe and comfort and economy to the shave. 


JE. Its rich, soothing, lasting lather is always 


on tap for the boys at the front, getting into 
Williams hii , mn 2 
Talc Powder action at the touch of the brush and making 


Viower 


the shaving rule the easiest one to obey. 


If you are going into service take Williams’ 





Shaving Soap along. If you have a soldier at 


the front, send him Williams’. 





